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part I: Co-operation and Association 


SPAIN. 


MlSCECIyANEOUS INFORMATION. 


; . — Meeting of the cathouc agricultural federations of leon 
\D CASTILE. — The last meeting of the Catliolie Agricultural I'edcrations 
: Leon and Castile recently held at Valladolid was without aaiy doubt 
r.e ot the most important manifestations of the development of the 
movement in favour of association and co-operation in the rural districts of 
Nin. 

The following federations were represented at it ; the Catholic Agri- 
rimral Federation of Paleuda; the Federation of the Catholic Agricul- 
'::d Syndicates of Rioja; the Federation of the Diocese of Burgos; 
iiat of Ast( rga ; the Mirobrigense Federation (Ciudad Rodrigo) ; the Fcd- 
::;itioii of the Mountain (Santander) ; that of the diocese of Osma and 
h'c Vallisoletana Federation, in all eight federations. The whole number 
' iyndicates represented by these federations was 650, with a total 
'! 150,000 peasant members. 

We shall give some account of the debates at this meeting, first point- 
out that it is through its action that the idea of economic and social 
>'ii(larity has spread among all its adherent asso>.iatioiis. Considering 
‘he advantages of the association of all the efforts of the separate 
^derations, it was decided to group them into one confederation in the 
hottest possible lime. With thds object in view, each of them was directed 
draw up a code of rules to be subjected to examination by a Commission 
will adopt the most suitable, or draw up another code, making use 
best suggestions in each. 

‘Another subject considered at the meeting was that of collective 
l^^rchasc and sale by the united federations. Accordingly, it was decided 
buy mineral manures for autumn use. With a view to this, each 
"^^^ration was to obtain orders from its syndicates before June ist., anfl 
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when all had been sent in they were to be forwarded to the Feder'*--. 
of Valladolid before the 5th. of the same month, so that notice mi'Th 
given, in the name of all the Federations, to suppliers, before the i.,‘V 
ill order that estimates mi^ht be received up to the 20th., when it 
l)e decided to which of them the contract should be given. 

It was unanimously decided that all the united federations Ayy- 
protest against any abuse by which any syndicate or federation, nii::- 
suffer, and any association thus suffering should give notice of t: 
circumstance to the others. The meeting also decided to publish a bulk-:; 
to be the organ of the federations of Castile and lyeon ; selecting tlit 7 ;:,V.y; 
dc Accion Social Catolico-agraria de Castilla la Vieju, already incxinor.c^- 

Finally, after much consideration, a petition signed by the represer/ 
atives of each federation was addressed to the Government: it 
the following requests : 

(1) That the Royal Delegation of Positos might grant to agrioiikur.; 
syndicates ot unlimited joint and several liability, and to the federati-.-- 
which they represent, the surplus resulting from the liquidation of tla- 1: 
sitos at a very low rate of interest, (i). 

(2) That, in modifying the law regulating the Banco di Kspail; ; 
should be made compulsory for the Bank to devote large sums 10 loaie- 
favour of agricultural associations of unlimited joint and several li:ibi;i‘; 
either not at interest or at a very low^ rate. 

(3) That the Government should give a favourable answer, with th 
least possible delay, to requests from syndicates for official recognitke. 
and declare all the privileges granted to them by the law of 
28th., IQ06 to be in force. 

As may be seen in the article published in the last number of this bi';. 
etin (2) it is clear from the two Royal Orders there mentioned that the tv. 
last requests have been fully and fairly taken into consideration b\ t: 
Government. Thus the practical results of the meeting have been iiU'> 
excellent, proving that the ideal of rural cc -operation and associ'ffio.i 
continuallv maldrg progress in the minds of the Spaniards. 

(Summarised from the Revista Social Hispano- Americana of BaredonaV 


* 

■¥ * 

2.— ThK work of certain catholic agricultural ASSOCIAnO> 
IN 1913. — To shcAV the development of the association movement irn - 
rural districts of Spain, we now give some data as to the work oicci.'.- 
Catholic agricultural institutions in 1913. 

Federation of Catholic Agricultural Syndicates ol La Rtoja^ j" 
last annual meeting of the syndicates forming this federation, held at 

(1) In regard to the tendency towards the 6nal organkation of the Posito? nnpl'^ • 

this clause, see the number of this BulleHn for June, 1914, p. 78. ^ ^ 

(2) See article entitled Two Royal Orders of Importafice for the AgricuUvrd^ 
in the number of this Bulletin for October, 1914, p. 22. 
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-(•no, report cf its \vork in 191^5 was read. In the course ot the year 
jiew syndicates joined, so that the federation now o<mipvi<es 73 syn- 
;V:ites. all working actively and registered according to law. 

■' ' In the year, the Fomento Department granted tlie Federation as a 
■vnuis the sum of 3,o8.| pesetas, which was distiil)uted among the vili- 
iilturistsby the Foard of IManagement in the pro])ortio!‘' of 94 jicsetas to 
’,K'h labourer, and 174 to each proprietor working his own farm. 

prom the report of the federation, we reproduce the following table, 
;hrv>\ing the value of the articles furnished in 1913 to the members’ 

ValiK' in pc)?cta« 


American Vines n.pSt) 

Seeds 04)^5 

Trees <^34 

.tfachinery 54)05 

Apparatus for Wine Making ^-947 

Sulphate of Copper .27,287 

Flowers of Sulphur rb,(),h> 

Spring Afanure 20,533 

Autumn Manure 

Articles of Consruiipliou 116.000 

Other Articles 27,216 


Total . . . .5*83,646 


Besides this, In the months of January and February, the hcdcration 
'orchased for its members 52,125 grafts, 11,900 vines, and 104,414 slips. 

Hitherto, only a few sales in common have been made by thefcdcr:itcd 
'Vnclicates. We shall mention the chief of these, |x>intiog out that the 
reicratioii considers them only as experimerJs in co-operalivc sale. 

The syndicate of Unihuela, in order to secure its members against 
>;iry, granted them advances in money on their barley cro]), long liefore 
'h harvest, fixing a minimum price of 4.50 pesetas per fane^a (33 kg.), 
the seller retaining his right to any profit made at the sale. The 
'Viidicate sold the 272 fanegas whicli it had purchased from its members 
..'■..tbnvc indicated, at 7.50 pesetas, thus realising a total of 2,040 pesetas, 
.nd obtaining for the sellers a profit of three pesetas ]»er janena, making 
'• Btal of 8x6 pesetas. 

The result of this transaction appears the more remarkable when we 
-member that in former years, the farmers, under the burden of necesrity, 
oliliged to dispose of a great part of their barley crop before the harvest 
•■'iiiom>|x)lists at prices varying from 3.5*^^ 4 pesetas per fajiega. 

X()w we shall mention another operation conducted by the same syn- 

The small farmers being anxious at the time of the vintage, on account 
■ the small uuinlxir of buyers who appeared and v'ho ottered no more 
1,50 pet arroba {Tr.5okg.), requested the syndicate to attempt sell- 
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ing collectively. This was effected on the same basis as above, \y- 
transaction was rather more complicated than that before mentioned' th 
syndicate buying 4,704 at a minimum price of 1.25 pesetas, fo; 

total amount of 5,880 pesetas The amount offered by the monapoli^^ 
was 1.50 pesetas per arroba and would have given altogether 7,056 ]x- 
setas. Now the S3ndicate has sold the wine made from these gruptsV 
4.20 pesetas per cdntara {16 litres), for altogether 9,878 j^setas. '5 
operation, which, as has been shown, includes the wine making, is not vr 
concluded, but the syndicate affirms that, in the end, the members u-ji' 
obtain 0.40 pesetas per arroba more than was offered by the men^>p()li<t. 

The syndicate of Uruuuela has shown that the money needed fo” 
this kind of transaction, usually effected in a relative!} short penod d* 
time, can be raised by means of loans. 

From the following balance sheet of December aoth., 1913, ii wiil ix- 
seen that the economic pjosition of the Federation is very satisfacu.iv, 
in spiite of its limited resource^. 


Assets 

Cash in Hand -7,780 

Personal Estate 547 

Stores 1.617 

Current Accounts (Debtors) 190,286 

Banco Rojann (e/c) 90,766 24'i,ofi6 

lyiubilities 

Current Accounts (Creditors) .... 29,366 

Bills to Pay 201,269 239,635 

Balance . . , 10.361 

The Leo XIII People’s Bank. — We reproduce the foffowing dai. 


from the report for the finantjal y^ear 1913. During that periotl tliis hunk 
gr.anted loans to agricultural syndicates to the amount of 628,854 pe?et:i.' 
representing an increase of 162,339 pesetas on the amount of the loun 
granted in 1912, which was only 466,515 pesetas. An idea of the extent 
of the transactions conducted by this bank may be obtained from tn<. 
table given below, which shows the amounts of the loans granted, tb' 
amounts repaid, and those not repaid at the end of each of tin 
financial years, from upg to 1913. 


of Lciiiiis un? 

at the I'-nJ 

Year C'>ati3 Granted Amounts Repaid of Ihc 

1909 297.925 234.33^ 238,859 

1910 324,980 280,431 293,4C»8 

1911 411,000 317,650 376,757 

1912 466,515 424,260 419,012 

I9'f3 628,854 453,842 594,023 
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It iias been possible to meet the increased demand for loans 1.x me an. 
subscription of bonds remaining v/ith the Bank up to the Lmd ot the 
year, and more especiaUy by the issue of shares to the amount 
:,,,ooo pesetas, of which 2o,ouo pesetas are still to be disposed of 
■ -^th ugh the scarcity of money was an inducement to increase the 
of interest by ^ /q, as the Banvo de Bsp.ma and other credit instit- 
done, the Beo XIII Bank preferred to make no change in the 
v-jest on loans, though it was obliged to pay the dilfereiicc on current 
.lints oi>ened for it. 

This and the expenses of advertising during the vear have somewhat 
;::iir.ished its profits. 

’"*lkdde^ these particulars Merived from the report, we shall mention, 
^ to information which has been furnished to us directly, in regard 
;,;be current year, that the amount of the shares up to June ist.! igi4 was 
5 / pesetas. Of the 195 agricultural syndicates connected with the 
iiiik 126 had obtained loans at that period. 

The balance at the end of the year 1913 amounted to 654,643 ])esetas, 
ihe profits realised to 6,540 pesetas. 

Tiie, Ciitkolic Agricultural Federation of Palencia ~~ At the aiinnal 
lifting of the Catholic Agricultural Federation of Palencia, which includes 
oo'ndicalcs in that province and in Beon, Segovia, and Zamora, re}x)rt 
r.»;ii:tde of the financial situation, which shows the prosperity of the fed- 
since in only fivemonths of working it has made a net profit of 2,101 

Itfftcs. 

I The total value of the consignments made to the syndicates through 
S inter vent ion of the Federation, that is of articles of consumption, 
iiiiiTe. machinery, etc., amounted, in the above mentioned i^eriod, 
J 'j.piu pesetas ; that of the loans granted to the sjmdicates to i3,boi 
and the Federation also granted them various facilities for thi^ 
fneiit of the sums due. 

Beddes, the Federation has opened a central savings bank where 
can be made in current account at 3 % when less than 2.00U 
ijcuis, and 3 % when more than that amount. This bank has already 

Ctivird deposits to the total amount of 15,777 pesetas. But, this sum 
•'-Jtmg sufl&cient for its development, the Federation has opened a credit 
ttith the Banco de Espana, so as to meet all demands of the 
^‘Cieates. 

(Summarised from the Report of the Federation oj Catkolic Agricultural Syn- 
dicates of la Rioja, of I/>grono, and the Paz Social of Madrid). 


* 

4 ^ * 

j- — Foundation or the agricueturau chamber oi' infantes. — * 
i^oiormity with the Royal Decree of November i4ih., 1890, the Agri 

Chamber of Infantes (Province of Ciudad Real) has just been con- 

■’Ced. 
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According to the Royal Decree of 1890, those associations o-...-; 
ered official agricultural chambers which are of permanent character. 1 
which using their constitutional liberty, conformably to the law 0: ivv 
on associations, unite Spanish citizens for the purj^se of deier.cii,, 
promoting the interests of agriculture, of rural property if 
and rural industries, whatever may be tlie proceedureormetlu dsikyP,;, 
adopted or may adopt within the limits oi the law, for this end. 

To he considered as officially organised, the constitution of an 
cultural chamber must be recognised by a Royal Decree authoii-^if 
the Fomento Denartment. This recognition will l.e granted to any 
sociation requesting it, on its eoniplying with certain conditions in ruy.: 
to its constitution and organisation.^ * _ , , . . 

Over and above the inherent rights of associations ot public 
agricultural chambers are among other things permitted ; (ii) to i-cr, 
and savings and insurance banks tor the benefit oi thm nns;,- 
registry ofhees for agricultural labourers, and asylums tor the agei .,r 
incapable ■ ih] to buy and resell or hire out to their members, maehin: 
implements, manure, seed, and livestock, and to guarantee payment mi, 
of purchases of any of these articles made directly by their meiiiben; c 
receive deposits of all kinds, to open current accounts, ami to im-li-nd 
for 'a commission, to pay letters of exchange and of credit, or m - 
fruit and agricultural produce, for their members ; (if) to cna;:. 
loans to enable them to conduct these operations^ m which can- • 
individual liabilitv of every member is to be fixed in heym, 
[e] to encourage agricultural education and to arDitrateiiicaseofdnlc-ru;i 
Mising among merchants, manufacturers, and agricultimsts, to oig;c 
e.-diibitions, to suggest to the public authonties measures cakulaa-: 
promote the development of agriculture etc. 

Independently of the grants the Government ma> make ei lo 
institutions, their exirenses will be defrayed by the cnntiibutiom ul ... 

members. t. 1 t T-- 

The ^gric.iiltjral Chamber which has been constitnte(.l at 

is based on the principles of mutual credit and unlimited joint 
liabilitv. Its chief object is to encourage agnculture lay granim., 
at low' interest to its members, or by the purchase of seed, 
ure, agricultural machinery, breeding stock, and ., 

culture and livestock improvement It also proposes to orgai'c.. 
tection and defence of farms, crops, and cattle, i,', 

possible, a farmers’ community (i) and instituting y the s.i j . 
ance of crops and buildings, as wtll cis of the rnachineiy a., 
used bv their members in their work and of their livestoc . 

The members of this Chamber may be honorary, bill ^ 

The honorary merahers are those who, in the opinion 0. e ^ 
ing, deserve' this distinction for moral or material assistanc^.^ 
Chamber ; they will be exempt from all contributions, ctiar, .. 


(i) See the immbcr nf this Bulletin for August, P- M 
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The full members, besides their uioiithly contributions, p.iy -:5 
^ <us entrance fee. The occasional members only pay t\w ^x^setas 
Lr luontu* 

^ The indispensable conditions for membership are; residence in the 
,,,.}ilvomhood, the full enjoyment of chvil rights, the proof, by means of 
of payment ot the land tax, with indication of the liolding pos- 
showing whether it is held as absolute pro^K^rty or in usufrin'i, 
Whether it is burdened with mortgages or other charges, and, liiially, 
r oi that the member does not belong to any other assoaation the 
of which require the unlimited joint and several liability of its 


-.^aibers. 

Women enjoying civil personality and possessing civil nglits\vhoap]>ly 
. due form for membership may become members ot tlu^ Agricnltural 


;b.au‘xr. 

The share capital is to be formed b>- means of entrance fees and ilie 
li-iiirlilv contributions of members, the profits accruing from the l usincss, 
honi the State, the province or the commune, and dohations. 

^ hc-iruxrs and also outsiders may deposit their capital with the Agri- 
•ytiiral Chamber at 5 % per annum, and the sums thus deposited 
‘erve as a guarantee of the share .,apital as well as oi the unlimited 
j int and several liability of the members. 

The loans made by the Agricultural Chamber to its members 
tT k' ordinary, extraordinary, and on prledge. Ordinary loans are com- 
ard must not exceed 75 % of the capital of Ihe member ; extra - 
viinary loans are for more considerable sums, and require the security 
or more signatures ; loans on pledge arc grantcil on the security of 
^mcultural products or of livestock, the bank re.ser\’ing the right to sell 
d or part of the security in payment of the loan. 

To settle the credits to which all members ha\e a right, they ;ue 
C'. 'iiied into thirty categories, on the basis of the capitalisation, at I %, 
f' tk annual amount of the rural contribution and 0.^^ '^0. urban 

■ r.: 1 ustrial cont ribution . 


(Suminiirised from Ihe '' upana " of Madri'i,!. 



ITALY. 


I. THE CO-OPERATIVE LABOUR SOCIETIES 
AND THE PUBLIC CONTRACTS UNDERTAKEN BY THEM, 


OFFICLAL SOURCES: 

EEGGE II LUGLIO 1889 N. 62 1 6 RIGUARDANTE GU APPALTI DI LAVORl PUBBLICI A SOv-prj 
COOPERATIVE DI PRODUZIONE E LAVORO {LaW of July llik., 1889, No 6,216, on Pubhi Tj, 
tracts Entrusted to Co-operaiive Societies for Production and Labour). 

Eegge 12 M.AGG10 1904 N. 178 {Law of May 12th., 1904,, No. 178), Amending Article t 'sih 
above law. 

IvEGCE 19 APRILS 1906 N. 1 26 PORTANTE DISPOSIZIONI PER LE SOCIETA COOPER.ATU’E DI VK 
DUZIONE E LAVORO CHE CONCORRONO ALLE PTOELICHE GARE {Law Of April 
No, 126, containing Provisions in regard to the Co-operative Societies for Productv^ir, jf, 
Labour tendering for Public CorUructs) . 

lyEGGE 25 GIUGMO 1909 N. 422 SUI CONSORZI DI COOPERATIVE DI PRODUZIONK E LAVORO [L: 
of June 2S.ih, 1909, No. 422, on Co-operative Consortiums for Production and Lab-jio 

REGOLAMENTO per LE cooperative E I LORO CONSORZI AMMESSI A PUBBLia APP.ALTl, AIT-; 
VATO CON REGio DECRETO 12 FEBBKAio 1 91 1, N- 278, {Regulations for Co-operaiiie 
and Consortiums Authorized to Undertake Public Contracts ^ Approved by Royal bar:; ■ 
February 12th., 1911, No. 278), 

SOCIETA COOPERATIVE E APP.ALTl DI LAVORl PtTBRI.ICI. MlnistetO del TCSOrO, 

Societies and Labour Contracts. Treasury Department). General Government Accou:!;: 
Office. Rome, Tip. Nazionale, G. Eertero and Co., 1911. 

STATISTICA DELLE SOCIETA COOPEKATITO DI PRODUZIONE E LAVORO INSCRITTE XEI REGIEj 
PREFETTIZI PER l’AJIMISSIONE AGLI APPALTI Di LAI^ORI PUBBLICI AL 30 GU’CA’O UI 
{Statistics of the Co-operative Societies for Production and Labour Registered in the Pfe”-'.' 
Registers as Contractors for Public Works, on June loth., 1910). Department of A«: 
culture, Industry and Commerce. General Management of Credit and Thrift, Co-ox 
ation and Social Insurance. Rome. Tip. Nazionale, G. Bertero, and Co., i!)n. 

Relazione Statistica SUI C 0 NTR,ATTI d’appalto. {StatisHcal Report on Contracts). 
1910-1912. Department of Public Works. General Secretariat, Rome, Tip. 
nione Rditrice, 1914. 


Other Sour.ces : 

Manfredi {Adv. Felice) : Manuale per le cooperative di produzione, lavoro e 
missibili a pubblici appalti e loro consorzi [Manual for Co-operative Societies for 
and Labour and Agricultural Societies, Authorized to Undertake Public Contrads,a> 

Consortiums). Published by the National Dcaguc of Co-operative Soaeties- 
Tipografico dell’Unione Cooperativa, 1914. 
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I. Origin and object of the co-oper.^tive labour sociimEs. 

The co-operative labour society is one of the most original forms 
r,f co-operation in Italy. Formed amongst workmen, esi)ecially farm dav 
;;.bourers and builders, the principal object of such societies is to free 
;,ibour from subjection to the ordinary contractors and to undertake 
liubHc contracts themselves. 

Ill some places (Fmilia, Romagna), where labourers snpera bound, they 
have striven to reduce the amount of unemployment bv applying for 
contracts and adequately distributing the work' among \hcir 

:;KHil>er3. 

These societies occupy themselves preferably with the constniction 
.nd maintenance of roads, bridges and canals, hydraulic works, drainage, 
.niiiation, the regulation and transformation of farias etc. 

^For the most part they are legally constituted as co-operative societies 
imiited by shares. Among the organizations promoted hy the day lalxnir- 
,r?\vc may distinguish three species (i): ist., those ordy accepting labour- 
ers as members ; 2nd., those accepting labourers as full members and 
ntliers as honorary members ; 3rd., tho.se accepting labourers and others 
fi’i equal terms. 

The members who tarry out the works as a rule receive renumeration, 
^nmetimes a fixed daily wage, sometimes so much for the jol). 

The profits are generally distributed as follows : after deduction of a 
■:e:r:*i]i proportion for the reserve fund (usually utilised as working capital) 
;nd [I suitable amount for special funds, the balance is distributed accord - 

to the work done, that is the remuneration received. This is what 
':a> been called the labour dividend system, with which is often combined 
pwment of interest on shares. In some societies the profits are distributed 
■Hong the shareholders in accordance with the nnmlxir of their shares ; in 
'Ttiers, finally, as at Ravenna, they are divided equally among all the 
Ticmhers. 

Favoured by special legislative provisions w*c shall consider in a special 
"lispter, these societies have in recent years extended themselves very 
ridely, owing principally to the immense increase of public works and of 
'juilding in Italy. 

The small and hesitating society, consisting of a hundred unem- 
■;'Ayed carters and navvies, formed to undertake directly the construction 
a short length of embankment, gradually led to the larger day labourers’ 
J^-nperative society (that of Ravenna, which is the type), which does not 
its action to small works within the confines of its province, but goes 
•pere and there with its numerous gangs of members to execute important 
' i^ydraulic defence works and to reclaim large areas and render them again 
poducti\'e. 


^ 'P Sec Ghino Valenti : Co-operaxione rtirale (secx>nd E(.lition). Biblioteci agraria, Pietro 
Florence, G. B. BarWra, 1914. 
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Nor does the co-operative organization of labour stop witi 
individual local societies, but it has gone on to the foundation 0(1 
co-operative consortiums, for the execution of large public contracts x- 
as the construction of an entire railway (the Reggio^Ciano railway i- •; 
province of Reggio Emilia), and the carrying out of large drainaoe 
in Sardinia and Southern Italy. The consortiums of Ravenna, 
Bologna and Milan have in hand drainage, railway and road co!utrut;t'r- 
and building contracts for a total amount of several million 
There are now about 20 of these consortiums. 

Again, the large drainage works in the districts of Mantua and 
that are costing millions of francs, are principally in the hands of 
day labourers" co-operative societies of those provinces. In the distre- 
of Berrara, Padua and Bologna other important hydraulic works luv; 
been executed by the local day labourers’ co-operative societies \* 
embankments have also been completed by the co-operative sociedc' .i- 
the provinces of Cremona, Piacenza, Parma, Modena etc. 

These characteristic organizations have also led to the fonimtio;; r/ 
other societies, and, indeed, for hydraulic works and the cmbankiiieut 
rivers, the work of bricklayers, carters and quarrymen is almost 
needed. These classes of men, engaged in fatiguing work, up to a u-v, 
years ago received only miserably low wages. 

But the example of the day labourers had ,a salutary effect and in m.:;v 
districts there soon arose specialised co-o^^erative organizations of Inid;- 
layers, carters, quarrymen, brickmakers etc., which appreciably inn iron-; 
the situation of the workmen registered with them. 


§ 2. The varioUxS system.s of granting public contr.acts ix riAtv. 

In order the better to explain the juinciples we shall shortly dc. i 
with regulating the grant of contracts to the co-operative societies, ii a 
first of all necessary to mention the existing systems in accordance wit:; 
which contracts for public works are granted in Italy. 

The matter is regulated : 

(fl) in the case of the State, by the final text of law no, j.oio 
February 17th., 1884 and the Executive Regulations of May 
no, 3,074, as well as by law of March 20th., 1865, Schedule E. (article d ' 
et seqq.) ; 

{b) in the case of Communes and Provinces, by Royal Decree 0. 
July 6th., i8qo, no. 7,036, included later in the final text of the Comiiuia-. 
and Provincial Eaw of May 21st., 1908, no. 269. ^ j 

The fundamental principle sanctioned by the above laws on (iia-'-'i 
ment accounts, is that '' all contracts by which the revenue or expenJitua 
of the State is affected must be put up to public tender, except in 
specially provided for by the law. ” These cases may be sumitrirn^x. ■ 
follows; (a) when it is materially impossible to oSer for public 
and this impossibility may be due to the object of the contrnci. 
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-e matter iti question is guaranteed In' :m industrial patent, or it may arise 
'connection with the machinery or implements, or with special works that 
i^Qiilybe carried out by specialised fiiins or wdieu there are circnin- 
'•ives excluding the possibility of more than one tender, as in the case 
■'renting buildings ; the impossibility may also be due to circumstances 
^.■rent in the execution of the contract, such as the urgency of pruvid- 
.rfor the work, the necessity of making purchase of aili(des in the idaees 
])roduction or directly from the producers; (/;) wlicu, on account 
the small value of the contract (10,000 frs. at m..st), or the sjx'cial 
h..re of the work, it is not advisable to resort to 11 le cenuplex and 
;J;,eiisive method of calling for tenders ; (c) in cases of w-mk that must 
jit-rforiucd at low cost and not provided for by means of s])ecial 
.,^n';itions, on condition that the amount does not exceed 4,000 frs. ; 
■■'wlicn a call for tenders has been ineffectual. 

\Ve shall see how the regulations governing tlic grant of contracts to 
-operative sf)cieties and consorthuns modify the above general nile. 

Whilst it is laid down as a princi])lo tlial the ordinary method to 
/. .olopted for the grant of contracts for public wa)rks must lx* a call for 
tenders, in exceptional cases contracts may be granted; 1. in accord- 
'.vcc with private tender ; 2. by j)ri\aite n.grc:em(‘nt. 

Ut us briefly consider these three systems : 

(rt) Public Tender. — According to the above me’-nioued regulations 
1^85; when contracts have to be granted after a call for])iil>]ic temlers, the 
ofioe which must grant the contract must first of all notify the public, giv- 
::g at least fifteen days in which the lenders may lie presented. In the 
all the fnndanicntal conditions for tlic tender and the contract must 
‘.V i:ificated. 

In order I0 lie allowed to make tender, iu case of engineering works 
:'.ew ccnstructions, the applicant must gi\'e proof of his ca]>acity liy 
mms of a certificate delivered by tlie prefect or subprefect, six months 
pavioiis to the date on which the dccisioii is to be made, testifying that 
f:has given proof of competence and sufficient exj-'enence in the cxecntiou 
■: direction of other similar contracts for public or private works. 

If the applicant cannot prove his capacity and ])ie.sesits in liis stead 
• lersoii who unites the above conditions to whom lie engages to entnist 
■re execution of the works, the Adinimstrafi^)u may aliow him to teudei. 
i:’st provision is very important as it allows the association of ca])- 
and engineers in tendering for contracts. 

The lenders of those persons ^Yho in the execution of other uudertak- 
: r have been guilty of negligence or dishonesty towards the Govern- 
'"e;t or towards private persons are not accepted. 

The applicant must give seciirity for his good faith, the anioinit of the 
-Tiiity ma}* varv from one tenth to one thirtieth of that of the con- 
‘^^ct price. 

the day and the hour fixed in the notice, the autnorities sliall 
;^-dare the competition open. If an hour passes without at least one or 
-'VO applicants i>resenting themselves, in the case of secret tenders, a sec- 
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ond call is made. The procedure must be the same as in the for^., 
case, and the contract must be given even if there be only one 

A candle is lit and tenders are accepted as long as it bums (« 
vergiTie), but more frequently the tenders are made in secret. In the ^7^ 
case, which is rare, there is a maximum of cost established in advance- 
the second, however, the maximum or minimum is established in adv, ' ,. 
and entered on a paper which is kept secret, enclosed in an eiu'esv^ 
sealed with a special seal and placed on the table before the judges ■ 
seal not to be broken before all the tenders have been received and rr- - 
The Administration, in this case, may arrange for tenders to be rccoiv- 
simultaneously in various places. This is done in the case of contra--*, 
for amounts of over 100,000 frs., for which it is desirable that firing •- 
every part of the kingdom should tender. 

The most favourable offer is accepted : the firm receiving the cnntr,;i' 
must, at the moment of concluding it, give definite security of not less th.;: 
ten or more than twenty per cent, of the value of the work. This guar.irt 
ees the strict fulfilment of all obligations assumed by the contractor. 

(b) Private Tender. — In the case of private competition : fi) E- 
private advice those who are considered competent for the work arc invit-?- 
to appear in a special place on a certain day and at a certain hour t 
make Llieir tenders ; (2) those wdio arc considered competent for tlie war! 
receive a rough draft in which the work to be tendered for is described aa 
the general and special conditions are showni, and they are asked to return i 
signed, with indication of the amount for which they are willing to contrac: 

In the first case, the tenders are made verbally, if so required, d:; 
writing, if the tenders are secret. If not otherwise stated in the notie: 
tlie authorities delegated, after inviting the competitors to make new tf"-' 
ers with conditions more favourable than the best presented, make tliv; 
award in the same sitting and contract with the apipHcant who make- th 
most suitable tender. 

In the second case, the authorities who have to make award procee 
on a day and at an hour, to be notified to the persons invited to teiide: 
in a public session, to open the applications received and grant the coiitrA 
to the applicant making the most suitable tender, drawing up a re])nn ■ 
the firms invited to tender, the tenders received and the award. 

(c) Private Arrangement. - - The public Administration also iir'.e. 
contracts with private individuals. 

Neither the la\v nor the regulations on the general accounts of 
in establisliing the cases mentioned above in which, instead of puliiic 
ers being called for, contracts may be stipulated with private indivifh1al^,^■i 
when private tenders must be called for and when arrangements 
made otherwise with private individuals. But the law of July 
no 511, establishes that ^vhen public tenders are not called for pnv-- 
tenders must be, and, only when it is not possible to obtain more 
or special rea.sons of convenience advise it, may private negotiations ^^ 
entered into with individuals. Even the rules for the grant of 
to co-operative societies establish that private tenders must genera... 
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for and private arrangement only resorted to as an exceptional 

leasuTC- 

I^t us now examine these rules regulating the co-operative societies 
",j let us see how they modify the principles of common law in regard 
^ public contracts mentioned above. 

§ 3. Principal rules for the grant of contracts 
TO co-operative societies and consortiums. 

The development of the co-operative societies for labour in Italy is 
-viioiit doubt largely due to the promulgation of special laws on the 
^•nt of contracts to co-operative societies. 

The first law that facilitated for the co-operative societies the under- 
dicing of Government contracts was that of July nth., iSSp, no. C,2i6, to 
the regulations with regard to the general accounts of the vState. 
m:i fact, provided that co-operative associations for production and labour, 
wA\\ constituted among workmen, might he invited to tender for coll- 
ects or private negotiations might be entered into with them for 
he same purpose, saving them from the dangers of public compcliliou and, 
llie same time, giving them facilitations in 11 le matter of payment and 
nthat of the security given. Payment, that is to say, must be made by 
:e State to the societies in instalments, in proportion to the work carried 
nt, and the security must be given, not at the moment of passing the con 
act, but by means of a stoppage of lu per cent on every instalment of 
•vnent for work done and approved. This provision removes the diffic- 
such organizations experience in giving the security required by the 
■Viaiiaistratioii for the observance of the contracts entered into with it. 

But these facilitations were limited in two ways by the law of 1889: 
i”. first place, in regard to the amount, in the second, a.s regards the nature 
dthework, as it only allowed contracts to be given to the co-operative 
seiches foram.unts of less than 100,000 francs, the greater part of which 
”1' tn represent the cost of labour. 

This latter limitation was evidently due to the uncertainties and 
■--r? that prevailed in regard to the matter. 

As it was a question of taking the first steps in an unknown and hazard- 
ilncclion, it was determined at the time not to sacrifice the principle 
'M ‘h]ic tender and free competition for contracts of induslrial character, 
the ground that only in cases in which labour is absolutely more im- 
than capital can it do without intermediaries. In reality, at the 
‘■•''ntut the law was passed, co-operation was still a new thing in Italy and 
doubted whether the working classes, with the resources at their <Iis- 
could undertake the execution of public works, which require the con- 
; 7"* intelligent direction of a single strong management. But experience 
''I ’lot justify these doubts, so that, three years later, in 1892, Signor Luz- 
y-'i, speaking in Parliament as a Member of the Ministry, recognised that 
societies, with the increase of their capital, their reserve funds and the 
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number of tbeir members, were now in a position to undertake 
portant contracts and proposed to raise the limit of value of the 
to be granted to them to 200,000 frs. The reform, however, was dcT---'': 
another ten years and it was only by law no. 178, of May 12th., 1^04 I'-- ' 
the Government and the Administrations subject to its supor\'isio:i 
allowed to call for private tenders and enter into private negotiaiirrc'-'. 
contracts of a value of 200,000 frs., with exemption from the neccic^./.i 
giving security, for works of construction and maintenance, sujjpiy ":- 
public .service, with co-operative associations for production and labour 
ally constituted among labourers, *or mt\\ agriadtural co-operedive ■ 
also legally constituted among small farmers. In regard to [kiv:: -- 
power was given to issue orders in advance. 

The new law, however, abrogating the above condition regardiro s. 
greater importance of the labour, recognised the competence of co-oj>en;: -, 
societies to undertake contracts also of industrial and capitalistic chrir.v:'..-: 

By law of April 19th., 1906, no. 126, the exemption from the derKu; 
of security is also extended to co-operative societies for labour and pt-'/:;, . 
tion that enter for public competition, for contracts of a value not exccc:;;:.i 
200,000 francs; an exemption which, according to the circulars of i1k- L p. 
partment of Public Works, must be understood as referring not merdv n 
the final security but also to the temporary security de])osited,ia c.S'S 
of public and private tenders, in guarantee of the seriousness of the lc*:'.'.;.-: 

The above laws were followed by that of June 25th., 1909, no. 4::.^:: 
co-operative consortiums. This law, favouring the tendency, alrendy ]<q 
observed among the a>-operativc societies for production and labri;::. 
unite in consortiums to compete for contracts of greater im])'^it 
gave its sanction to the following principles : 

ist., that the co-operative societies for production and labour Icgd-l 
constituted may unite in consortiums to undertake contraxds for 
works in every part of the Kingdom, for the State or incorjioiatcd bn, 
2iid., that these contracts maybe made with the consortiums bv 
ate agreement, provided the amount of the contract does not exceed ‘:.t 
total amount of those granted to the individual societies const itutirc v:A 
consortium, and the amount for each work does not exceed 2, uoo.oco i 
3rd., that, for the formation of the security, the rules in force for ri 
co-operative societies for production and labour are extended also v:< r. 
consortiums. 

These consortiums are constituted by Royal Decree in accona- 
with the proposal of the Minister of Agriculture, Industry and 
in concert with the Minister of Public Works ; they enjoy full 
ence, but are subject to the supervision of the Departments of tlie a'"' 
mentioned Ministers ; they have civil personality, limited by the 
the Commercial Code in respect to their commercial operations c. - 
regards all consequences deriving therefrom, , 

For the execution of the various laws on the co-operative 
their consortiums, above dealt with, provision is made by 
no. 278 of February 12th., 1911. 
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jii the first place, specification is made of the types of co-operative 
.rjes l)enefiting by the special laws on public contracts above mentioned. 
-••i^r'Ibseuce of any clear indication as to which of the various typos 
'■■^.^^a.ty really benefited by the law was indeed up to that date the reason 
v especially agricultural, co-oiierative societies abstained from 
for public contracts. Therefore, the ciiuiueration made for the 
in the regulations is of fundamental importance. It is as follows: 
co-C'l^^rntive societies for production and labour ; 2nd., a^ricultitral 
‘'.''^pryaUve societies, such as collective farms, co-operative dairies, wine 
’ -edes, distilleries, agricultural consortiums, co-^perati^^e elevators and 
^ other co-operative undertaking for pur])oscs of agricultural pro- 
3rd., mixed co-operative societies, that is, those imiling tlie 
and characters of some of the above, or with other co-operative 

To prevent the foundation of false co-operative societies, the same 
-eg'ilatioiis therefore provide that the numlier of the members, unlimited 
\vordiait to the commercial code, may not l>e less than nine, the minimum 
CMnddered indispensable for the ordinary work cf association; they 
-:'u4 be workmen in the co-operative societies for production and labour, 
small landholders, tenant farmers or metayers in the agricultural co- 
irerative societies. 

Further, all the pcrfectures of the Kingdom must ascertain the true 
-nme and composition of the societies before they are allowed to benefit by 
;l’e law. Tor the purpose, a register must ].5e kept in every prefecture, on 
iv'aich must be entered the most characteristic details of the societies that 
nay be allowed to tender for public contracts. 

' The above regulations also lay down rules for the supervision of 
•;,;e co-operative societies contemplated therein, both as regards the in- 
::i:utions that must exercise it and their functions. 

As regards the institutions, the chief supervision is exercised by the 
xate, through the Department of Agriculture, Industry and Commerce. 
Local supervision is exercised by the “ provincial supervision cominiss- 
i'l: V ", presided over by the prefects and consisting partly of public officials, 
.v.-i j-artly of elected members, appointed by the co-o])crative societies 
v/a-red on the prefects’ registers. 

In regard to the fuuctions of these coimnissious,^ they are considl- 
respect to registration, suspension and cancellation of the names of 
V'-op&rative societies on the prefects' registers ; inspechond, in rcgartl to 
be organization and working of the societies entered ; option- 

bily, when they arc asked for advice, or when it is held advisable to lay 
b.w:i rules for the societies, for their illumination and the support of 
iteir action; conciliatory, when the settlement of difficulties arising within 
societies is referred to them. Especially must the provincial com- 
examine the balance sheets and watch that the co-operativc 
^^^deties registered on the prefects’ lists preserve their characteristics and 
: '-o-operative spirit and respect the laws and their own rules and regulations. 

' -^^1, since without inspection there can be no effectual supcrsion, it is 
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provided that the societies must submit to ordinary or periodicals-..^ 
special inspections. 

For this intense local supervision there is an adequate administrate-, i 
organization at the Department of Agriculture, furnished with the 
required for the direction of this service. The work of the Departmc * ■; 
carried on with the assistance of an advisory body, the Central Commmy. 
for the Co-operative Societies, invested with ample powers in all mattr.:- 
appertaining to co-operation and, in respect to the co-operative consorticri 
the same functions as the provincial commissions have in respect to hc:. 
vidual co-operative societies. 


§ 4. Fiscal facilities for co-operative societies 

AND THE PROBLEM OF CREDIT. 


Among the facilities of a fiscal character enjoyed by all the co-rjiy-. 
ative societies and consequently also by the co-operative labour societicr 
the exemption from stamp and registration duties will be remembtrei 
The co-operative societies are indeed exempted from payment of the above 
taxes on all deeds within five years from their foimdation and up to the 
moment when their real share capital exceeds 30.000 frs. (final text of the 
stamp laws, art. 27, no. 9; and of the registration laws, art. 153. no. 3;, 
The law of June 25th., 1909, above mentioned, has further granted the 
co-operative consortiums the same facilities as the societies, witli 
to the stamp laws, as long as their total capital does not exceed 200,000 
frs. and the individual societies do not contribute to it more than 30,00: 
frs. each. The deeds of the Consortiums must, however, be registered :.t 
the fixed rate of 1.20 frs. These facilities also have effect during the the 
years following the foundation of each consortium. 

The societies being thus protected from the rivalry of other 
nesses, and receiving facilities for competing publicly for and undertakiip 
contracts of every kind, another matter had still to he settled, wliicn 
has grown especially serious recently, owing to the increased activity 
of these organizations: namely, that of credit. 

And, in fact, even co-operative societies that seem most worthy oi 
confidence, sometimes have difficulty in obtaining credit, as it is general!}^ 
easier to estimate the credit of an individual firm than that of a society 
and the latter form of enterprise has always to contend against i re 
judice and doubt. 

The Italian Government, however, more and more convinced thai 
operation deserves to be encouraged and assisted even in the matter of pu 
contracts, on February iith., 1910, when Signor Tuzzatti was Minister 0. 
Agriculture, introduced a Bill for the institution of a Bank of Li^oour 
Co-operation, the special object of which was to be to conouct crea- 
business of every kind with co-operative societies for labour 
legally constituted, consortiums of co-operative societies, people s an 
men's co-operative societies, collective farms etc., especially for e P 
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of facilitating the execution of public contracts ami home colonisation 

’"“'"The Bank was to be founded witli an initial capital of 15,000,000 
caiistitiited by means of a contribution of 10,000,000 frs. paid’bv'the 
lie, not to be returned and with assistance from the Bank of Italy, the 
ijj, 2 ry savings banks, the Credit Institute for the Co-operative Societiesetc. 
Bui the Bill did not pass ; as, however, it was urgently necessary to 
.^,vide credit for the co-operative societies, in 1913, 'there was foundcfl 
Rome, on the initiative of the Hon. Signor Xitti, l^Iinister of Agricul- 
-c at the time, an Istiiuio Nazionaht di Cycdilo pL'y la Cnopcraziony 
Rational Institute of Credit for Co-operation). Its ol)jcct \vas, under the 
-xrvision of the Department of Agriculture, Industr}^ and Commerce, 
■'crant credit to co-operative societies of every kind and to their con- 
. aiunis, legally constituted. The initial capital was fixed at 7,750.000 frs., 
whicli 1,000,000 frs. was contributed by the Banca d’ Balia (Bank of 
Jv), 2,000,000 frs. by the National Thrift Bank (Cti-sasiz Nazioiuilc di Prad- 
1,000,000 frs. by the Institute for Credit to the Co-o])erative 
tioietics (Islittdodi credifo per le cooperative) and the rest by the ordinary 
banks of the various pro^'inces of Italy. 

Finally, it must be said that, since 1904, the Isfituio di Credilo per le 
:,of>craiive (Institute for Credit to the Co-operati\'c vSocictics), founded 
Milan by the Societd Umanitaria, provides credit to societies for 
vfii'hiction and labour, which are also assisted by the People’s Banks and 
fi;;ier credit institutes. 


V Statistics and information in regard to the pgblic contracts 

XESTDKRTAREN BY THE CO-OPERATIVE SOCIETIES. 

.Ifler what has been said, we leave only to consider what share tlieco-oj>- 
rCiive societies have really had in the pul)lic contracts, Tor the jmrposc, 
IT diall utilise the official reports and statistics. 

The first report on contracts entrusted to cij-operative societies was 
i:blidied in 1892 by the Department of Public Works. It was concerned 
Mill the period from 1888 to 1891, already showing the successful interven- 
of labour societies in the domain of contracts. 

In 1908, the Treasury compiled a list of co-op erati\’C societies for 
!'*'KiiiL'tiou and labour registered on the prefects’ lists and a list of the con- 
tiCis granted to them by the Government Administrations in the period 
•’'Ej-1907. The next lists were for the whole of 1908 and 1909, bi these 
•■'T.; nimiber and amortnt of the contracts granted to the co-operative 
by Administrations under Government supervision were also 

'Fnvn, 

this last publication it appeared that on December 31st., 1909, 
’47 societies were registered on the prefects’ lists, most of them being soci- 
for production and labour and almost all having their lieadquarters 
•• provinces of North and Central Italy. Between 1889 and 1909, 
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3,434 contracts were given to co-operative societies by tbe Govern' ■ 
Administrations, for a total amount of 70,741,346.92 frs., there be' ri ’ 
amount of 14,273,927,15 frs. for the years 1908 and 1909 alone. - 
vinces in which the largest number of these contracts were granted 
1889 and T 909 were : 

Number 


Rome 

■ ■ 545 

Ravenna 

• . 527 

Genoa 

• • 504 

Padua 

■ • 299 

Eerrara 

. . 222 

Reggio Emilia 

. . 190 

Bologna 

■ • 173 

Rovigo 

. . 109 

Verona 

, . 107 

3 iIodena 

. . 90 


The amount, was, however, distributed among the same prrF\i;;i'(-> 
as follows : 


Ravenna 

. . frs. 

16,476,529.71 

Padua. . 

. . )) 

9,430,164.81 

Bologna 

. . » 

7.572.339-63 

Eerrara 

, . » 

7,008,991.03 

Verona 

, . » 

4,277.738.77 

Genoa 

. . » 

3,657.454-27 

Rome 

, . )) 

3.157.159-15 

Rovigo 

, . » 

2,7-20,007,41 

Reggio Emilia . . . . 

. . » 

1,258,857-45 

]\Iodena 

. . )) 

1,802,977.86 


The report in question showed a -total amount of 18,104,856.1113’:'. 
for 992 contracts given to the co-operative societies by the provinces, cv::'.- 
iimiies, consortiums, benevolent institutions etc. 

In this case also, it seemed that co-operative labour on public coiitn.cts 
was almost exclusively confined to certain provinces of North and Centr.i; 
Italy, especially Reggio Emilia (2,142,656.41 frs. for 103 contracts) i 
logna (2,099,362 frs. for 144 contracts); Rome (1,175,50102 
tracts); Genoa (1,041,110.07 for 25 contracts); Elorence (892,041' 
for 34 contracts) ; Piacenza {891,242.75 for 37 contracts) ; Raw.-.;;: 
(857,088.22 for 102 contracts). 

Taking the contracts given by the State and those given by .Vdai-i- 
istralions subject to Government supervision together, we find on Dcceai.^. 
3Tst., 1909, a total 014,426 contracts for a total amount of 88,846,203.11'-- 

The provinces in which the largest total of contracts were gr^b-'' ■ 
and for the largest amounts, were the following : 
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Amouut 

Provmcc of Contracts 

^^9 frs. 17.333-6t7.ai 

314 ■' 10,168,089.77 

Bologna 317 0,671, 701, 6i 

7379 - 339-36 

^9enoa 329 „ 4,608,564,24 

Verona 119 „ 4.605, 597.79 

^onie 595 » 4,332,660.67 

Reggio Emilia .... 293 n 3,401,513.86 

Rovigo 122 n 2,796,582.06 

132 n 2,516,606.87 


The Regulations no. 178 of Kebriiary 12II1., 1911 on co-operative soci- 
tiiui consortiums of co-operative societies admitted to public com- 
-aitions for contracts, order that there be published every Iwr years 
iv the Department of Agriculture, Industry and Cmntnerce, a list of 
:U-.se co-operative societies and consorliuius, and another of the contracts 
a;uted to them by the Government Depaitnrents and all those Admin- 
;a.:aions subject to State supervision. 

In 1911, in accordance with this provision, the Department imblishcd 
.. ii.-l of the co-operative societies for production and labour which were 
:n:'.(l registered on the prefects' lists as contractors for public works, supjily 
..:i public services, with indications of their situation on December 
nd., 1909. 

From this publication, which w-as based on princi|)les «)ther than those 
uvdiich the Treasury based its returns, we reproduce the following figures: 

On December 3i8t.. 

1907 1909 


Aunijcr of Co-operative Societies , 

37 '-^ 

461 

ilcmbers 

62,725 

65-789 

>"dKn'il>ed Capital 

frs. 2,244,682 

2,208,740 

t^«fl up » 

1) 1,448,614 


itfserve Fund. . 

■ » 753.652 

1,185,411 

''Slne of Works Carried out .... 

» 22,497,619 

29,011,031 

fnSts. . 

» 428,010 

796,243 

hi^ies 

s 151,870 

272,172 


1^ we consider the classes of trades, the 461 co-operative societies to 
^ucli the above table refers, wuth other seven, for which w^e have no de- 
information in regard to their constitution and working, may be 
-.I'led as follows ; 
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Classes 


Engaged in Building and Dependent Occup- 
ations (Painters, Decorators etc.) 

Day Labourers, Navvies, Miners and Peasants. 
Engaged in Transport and Porterage : Carters, 

Cabmen 

Engaged in Working Wood and Metals .... 

Engaged in Working Slone : Stonecutters, Carv- 
ers, Paviors and Roadmakers 

Engaged in Printing and Book Binding. . . . 

Various Industries 

Mixed Co operative Work 

Total for the Kingdom . . . 


I Number 

Number 

Subscribed 

I o{ 

of 

Societies 

Members 

^Pital Cap,. 

140 

10,694 

1 

446,392 

107 

33.471 

625,041! 43,-,. 

41 ; 

2,722 

1 

1 ^78,021 

32 

EH? 

1 2^-1.346^ 152.9. 

i 39 1 

1,422 

! ® 7>973 

; 15 i 

EI77 

349 H 55 212,9 

! 

242 

1 H ,972 iy, 

i 74 ' 

14.914 

237,340^ 165.5 

46S 

65.789 

i 2,208,740 i,503.c^ 


Further, as we learn from offidal statistics recently published ii . 
in the three years 1910- 1912, 236 co-operative societies (inchidin:; > 
consortiums), 155 of them belonging to Central, 57 to Korthern and 2.; 
Southern Italy and the Islands, took part in the competitions or enteni 
into private negotiations opened by the Department of Puldic "Wiirb. 

The largest number of societies thus competing was furnished by Kir;:- 
lia (112); then by Veuetia (44), Tuscany, (22), Tatium (20), Lombaiih 
(13) etc. The provinces in which the numbers were largest vvere kaw-rr; 
(33) > Ferrara (26,) Rome (20), Bologna (15) etc. 

Most of the societies entered for private competition or engui^ed b 
private negotiations ; only 20 entered for puldic competition. 

Only 33 co-operative societies undertook contracts be^’ond the limit' 
of their province, and then almost always in adjacent provinces. Excv.- 
tions were jirovided by a consortium of Ravenna, which undertook work 
at Reggio Calabria and ]\Iessina, and two societies and a consortiiiai '‘t 
Reggio Emilia which shared in contract work at Messina. 

In regard to the contracts undertaken in the three years 1910-191L i;'* 
societies obtained 543 from the Public Works Department, for a tntrd 
amount of 30,291,401.69 frs., of which 25,552,490.98 frs. were for contracts 
in the provinces in which the societies had their head quarters ari'l 
4,738,910.71 frs, for contracts in other provinces. 

The largest numbers of societies awarded contracts belonged 
the Provinces of B'errara (22), Ravenna (17), Rome (15), Padua (n)> 
gio Emilia (ii), Bologna (9) etc. 

(i) See the: Relaiione StatisUca sui contratti d’appalto. Vol. T, 1910-191:2, publidie • 
the Department of Public Works, General Secretariat, 191.1, lueiitioucd among oui 
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TbcUirgest numbers of contracts were undertaken by tlie e»-eouei it- 
.societies of Ravenna (92), Ferrara (53), Bologna (46), Padua h'si 
■'je (38)' (^7) etc. '■ '' 

■'Xlie highest amounts appear for Ravenna (9,962,430.83 frs.), Bologna 
,,4543.80 frs.), Ferrara (2,502,361,80 frs,), Padua (1,899,02024 frs) 
^.,,0 (t, 802,224.88 frs.), Rome (1,384,575.55 frs,), Reggio Emilia 
,-;,()6j.88 frs.), Verona (1,250,273.62 frs.), Venice (992,505.39 frs.) etc. 
'of the five consortiums appearing in the total uuuiber of associations^ 
undertook altogether 14 contracts for the amount of 5,337,6i().8o 
(of these contracts 10 for a total amount of 4,506,316.80 frs. \vVrc 'iinder- 
5,,, by the Federation of the Co-opcrati\'e Societies of the Province of 
< Venn SI- 

The associations of Ravenna and Reggio Emilia also undertook work 
Ca]al)ria and in Sicily. 

I'inally, the co-operative societies undertook from 2.11 % of all con- 
,:t:7 ill the Marche to 58.34 % in Emilia ; in the provinces tlie lowest 
rcfiitage undertaken by them was in Catania (0.92 %) and the highest 
Erraia (88.95 %). We may also note high percentages in Ravenna 
V20 Bologna (76.42 %), Siena (64.76 %), Rovigo {58.61 %) and 
:rona {54.18 %). 


2. MiSCElvEANEOUS iKEOR^fATION. 


Inci Buffou. — Euigi Budoli, President of the ililan Oi-operalive 
3:1 and one of the most characteristic and meritorious memlxns of 
ie Italian co-operative world, died at Milan, on the fifth of October 
■it, at the age of 64. 

He was horn at Chiari,iii the province of Brescia, 011 August 2;th., 1850 
completed his studies in the College there, and then went to Turin, where 
-"‘lA'iit some years in the railway service. Iii 1879, he was transferred 
^ -'iim, his favourite city, to v\hich he remained indissolubly attached 
his death. 

field of action was essentially that of co-operat ion andespeci- 
fiistributive co-operation. He began his propaganda in favour of 
-• form of co-operation in 1878, when he founded the first modest 
;j^^?{Tative institutions for the railway employees among whom he 
To him in fact the first Milanese railway co-operative distribul- 
■J^ockties owed their origin. But as these societies, being still un Gert- 
ie taking their first steps, were indisposed to accept the system 
'‘-‘'‘tat market prices, with tlie later distribution of their gains among 
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the consumers in proportion to their purchases, BufEoli left them in , 
to found an institution in conformity with the above principles. ‘'^1 
He proposed to the Milanese “Civil Servants' Association ' 
institution of a warehouse to provide its members and the public - 

articles of clothing. The idea was approved and, on April 15th.. | 

a new Society was formed for the purpose, under the name of the " c.;- , ’ 
erative Union with 13 members and a capital of 1,712 frs. Luigi h-Vj 
was elected president. The i^lilan Union has today 15,000 mc-nbers 1 
a capital of more than 6,000,000 frs., a reserve fund of about 3,000 uu', iv* 
and the business done by it in 1912 amounted to more than 11,000,00,, ir. 

But Buffoli, and this is one of his most conspicuous iiierits, v.o:;] 
never allow the ideals with \vhtch the Co-operative Union started t'j 
stifled bv the anxiety for large profits ; he desired that its increased stre: -j 
should serve to promote and carry out useful undertakings for the Ix-iic! 
of all the citizens. And he succeeded. Thanks to bis direct interverui : 
there were in fact founded in Lilian a large bakery for the purpose of : 
ducing the price of tread, a warehouse for permanent types of cheap 
and at Berlin a branch of the Union was founded for the purpose ot 
Italian produce known abroad. And in the case of each new undei-t:;ki:: 
Buffoli had to fight bravely. 

Again to meet the requirements of his city, at a time, when the aibck 
of hotels for the poorer classes of the population was a matter of coiico:: 
Buffoli started a People’s Hotel and a People’s Dormitory, two institmi : 
that have aroused admiration in all who have had occasion to vidi Ih :: 

So also he desired and induced the 03-opcrative Union to give y/.i 
support to another institute of thrift, the ‘'Milanino’* : to solve the kj; 
ings difficulty, aggravated by speculation in land, Buffoli dcteniiinc‘1 : 
introduce into Italy, an institution he had seen successfully worbiig : 
Great Britain and in Belgium, and form, beyond the circle of the iue 
exposed to speculation, a garden city. And by his great energy he r.-ali-- 

this scheme also, ^ v i 4. 

This unwearied activity in the field of practical action did cot pre\( 
Buffoli from ably contributing to the propaganda and the diteon^ 
the soundest principles of co-oix:ration. He did so both by takwg p; 
in the most important national and foreign congresses of co opei,..: 
societies and by the publication of pamphlets and articles, bp to w. 
he was also Councillor in the Central Office of the Inteniatioiin. 
operative Alliance. 
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rI'UAL banks and loans ox HONOLK IX )ABAX 

(WE ^‘HOTOKUSHAS" or ORATll Un}' SOCIEIIFS} (i). 
{Continiit'il], 


CliAPTLR IV, 

[HE RESULTS OF THE EXTENSIOX OF THE HOTOKVSHAs. 


; I. The moral and I^IATERTAL condition OE JAL.AN at the ISJ-T'pINNINCi 
OF THE T9tll. O^NTUKAL 

Japanese historians have cltawn for us a gloomy picture of the state 
f't society in their country about the beginning of the 1 01 century . Habits 
oi Iwxwry, idleness, and debauchery had by degrees spread through the 
v.bolc feudal society from the liighest meiubers of the hierarchy down to 
ihe humblest vassals of the daiinios. The condition of the ]>eople was 
might be expected when public morality was such as we have stated; 
j'ATrty, famine and disease made ravages among the lowest of the 
ivpulation, who, oppreessed by the tyranny of the feudal lords, and dis- 
tic?sed by hopeless poverty, found it impossible to rise out of their ter- 
"tie situation. 

The mild and consoling message of hoioku came just as the right time, 
'tcring the miserable a way of escape, and producing in a short time mar- 
vellous results, addressed as it was to a people naturally industrious and 
-“onest. The hopes entertained by Sontoku and his disciples from the spread of 
moral principles were not deceived; in fact, the results achieved were 

beyond their most optimistic expectations. 

It may be affirmed without fear of exaggeration that many Japanese 
i'‘fAuiccs have been thoroughly renovated by means of hvioki [ the most 
•‘"iking example is the Ken (prefecture) of Shidzuoka, which is now the 
of the development of the hotokushas, and wdiich a hundred years 
one of the most desolate territories of the empire. Much of the 
b^ctical teaching now diffused by the Government through schools of 

See the earlier chapters iu the pi-eceding iniinber of this Bulletin, p. 26. 
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agriculture was then given by the hotokiishas, and it is interesting trj 
serve some traces of this in the etymology of certain agricultural tern^c 
as hotokU'Ue or plantation of the hotoku type. This method of plants*:'! 
now technically called scijo-iie (planting in straight lines) and univt:;';" 
adopted in the rice-fields of Japan, w^as introduced by a man Hi.-! 
Ankyoin Shoshiclii, an ardent disciple of hotoku, who caused it to*v 
adopted sixty years ago by all the hotokushas then existing. Bm j.u i| 
than any theory, the following examples, taken from the “ 

Iwtokusha jiseki ^aiy 6 ’\ will give the reader a sufficiently ele^ir idt., r? 
the beneficent influence of hotoku in some J apanese provinces. 


§ 2. SOMK INSTANCES FROM HISTORY. 

T. — The hotokusha of Su^iyafna. — From time immemorial ti- 
only industry carried on by the rural population of Sugiyama - . 
small village hidden in the mountains about a kilometre from ()kit<a - 
w as the cultivation of a poisonous plant called doku-e, from which a 
oil wms extracted, used by the peasants for light and for making tik-;: 
clothes water-proof. This oil is known in Japan by the name dhsniyi 
About 1S70, the more general use of petroleum caused a sudden fall ;r 
the price of tosuiyu and a corresponding loss to the families engaged 
its production. Katahira Nobuaki, mayor of the village, to save the pe gy 
from destitiuion, set to w^ork to change the kind of crops cultivated, hinnel 
setting the example by planting orange and lemon trees, tea, nmllx-rr 
trees etc. 

Going still further, he granted free loans to the poorest ])ea^a[r 
to enable them to carry out these changes. He also employed a per?!':'; 
of his capital in the purchase of nursery plants and seed which he 
gratis to those who were unable to pay for them. This was tmokn prai 
tised in its most noble and useful form. But, in 1874, when after lia-n; 
efforts and sacrifices the unfortunate village was rising out of its tror.bk*: 
a new distress came upon it, viz. a fall in the price of tea. Xobuaki hia:;v. 
was seriously afiected by this, and having spent all his money, his one 
was to found a mutual aid society on hotoku principles. With the advic 
and help of Shibata Junsaku, a disciple of Mnoiniya, he founded U: 
Sugiyama Hotokusha, which soon became a flourishing society, abhuir.. 
marvellous results. To give an idea of the importance of its vvor^.^a * 
sufficient to remark that previous to its constitution the value of the 
in oranges and lemons at Sugiyama did not amount to 250 yen per ;ninui- 
it has iiow' risen to 17,000 yen for the oillage of Sugiyama alone, 
the gun (district) of lyowmra it amounts to the very considerable tig- 
of 700,000 yen, that is, more than 1,800,000 francs. 

Again, in 1890, the Sugiyama Hotokusha bought 85 cM (nearly 
of groLiud for the collective cultivation of forest trees (firs, cryptoin*-.-- 
etc.) Besides, the Society makes special contracts with those of it^ 
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ffbo are not proprietors of land to enable them to build houses for 
l^elves free of expense. 

The present president of the Society, Kataliira Kuroemon, son of 
..••v'aki, has continued the beneficent and pliilantliropic work of his 
*hrr, Profoundly convinced of the excellence and nobility of the aims 
' hi‘toht, he is a most loyal disciple and a most sincere follcm er 
And \ve must add that it was he who prepared the w ay for the estab' 
ihnient of special co-operative associations for tlie sale in common of 
,, .t^cultural produce of the members. The case of this assodatiou 
* witliont doubt, one of the most striking and characteristic in the history 
thie hoiokiisluis of Japan. 

l\ — The villdge of Inaiori. • — ■ The little village of Iiialori in the 
r.vince of Shidzuoka offers another very interesting exain]>le. It contains 
yOo peasant houses, and the inhabitants, about 5,500 in number, 

... for the greater part, very poor, if not altogether deslit nle. Twenty 
tjs ago, about 1893, the condition ol this village was so de])lorable, 
p.r. as the local chronicles relate, the inhabitants and c(}iumuiial anthor- 
t:--' fdund it impossible to pay their taxes, nor could llity pay teachers; 
(>tlic schools had to be shut. At tliis period hotoku had reached its full 
tvdopiueut at Sugiyama (lyowara), where it had attained the happy 
:h:Iis of uliich we have already spoken, owing to llie example and cnconr* 
iguiicnt of Katahira Nobuaki. The mayor of Inatori, Tamura Yokichi, 
lent to Sugiyama to study this interesting phenomenon, with the hoine of 
v-aig able to apply the system in some measure in his ou n \dllage. 
e.l.iLuiki instructed liini in hoioku principles and the system of iimtnal aid 
iv !i;id established wuth such brilliant results. 

Returning to Inatori, Yok’chi made every effort to ft)llow the exampk' 
.Nobiiaki. He began by re-afforesting certain waste lands : in a few 
Inatori was enriched with new forests^ new meadows and new rico- 
:ia<. Yokichi directed that ever}" spring and autumn the school cliildien 
)vdd go to the wood, and each one plant a young tree iuniislied by the 
"smine. 

.\mong the institutions which may be regarded as the positive results 
Hlie diffusion of the ideas of Xinomiya ySontokn, we must further record 
-names of the Agricultural Society of Kakegawa, the " Society for the 
'’.'.fraction of Dykes’' and the various hoiokushas of the province ol 
■-'i'kiioka. A few words must be said regarding each. 

HI. The Agrictilt'Unil Society oj Kakcgaica. — Tliis Society^ was 
'|".5i{lc(l in 1878, in pursuance of a proposal made by 51. Okida, President 
nlie “ Totomi-Kuni Hotokusha It first assumed the form of a .sccicty 
'nited by shares, with the object of exiiiniuing/ and putting in practice 
Kinds of agricultural improvements, as well as of imrchasing land for 
establishment of experimental stations. It undertook to .supply 
able to popularise the practical principles of agriculture, and to 
itinerant lecturersliips ; to supply seed for the various crops; 
f' as a disinterested intermediary between the producer and the cojr 
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Sinner ; to control the production of cocoons ; to organise exhibit;... 
competitions, etc. In iSS6 it organised lectures on the veterinarv 1 
Altogether, it may be said that this society has rendered real and 
able services for the development of agriculture. 

IV. — The Tciho-Kwahlia. — The Society for the Construc'v- 
of Dykes " [Teiha-KwaiTnu] was the realisatiou of the ideal cou-t 
cherished by Kaiichara Akiyoshi, another of the great benefacif % 
Japanese agriculture. Having devoted all his iutelligerice and uta\r • 
to the regulation of the water supply, he decided in 1878 to ioutr ' 
society with the special aim of encouraging, executing, and 
it, as it is here as in every other country, one of the most im]j(,n,>“ 
bases cn which agriculture rests. Animated by that sentiment of h- -- 
devotion, benevolence, and abnegation, which is found in ail these eix-;- : 
apostles, he sold ell that he had and devoted the sum (more than ia.. 
francs) to the realisation of his dream. With these 140,000 liriiio:. - 
capital of the society was formed and he asked the Government ..t 
same time for an annual subsidy of 25,000 yens {64,500 frs.), which v.a 
granted. 

Afterwards, the Government assumed the chief direction of 
works undertaken by the Teibo-Kwaisha, giving it almost an ufriU 
character. 

Hut, in 1884, owing to some disputes which we need not now 
the Teibo-Kwaisha had to be dissolved. It was decided to refund the la'CA-y] 
he had contributed to Kanehara Aki^^oshi, but, though he accejnci 
he did not wish that what he had given for the public benelit shieJ 
again become his personal property. He therefore devoted hiinseii 
the work of re-afforestation, on wdiich he spent between 1887 and i 
sum of 32,000 yen (82,500 frs,). He re-afforested nearly 6ro hectan-i: 
land, planting about three million young trees. 

Among those who have won popularity in Japan through their etcOi 
in diffusing the ni.oral and economic principles of Xinomiya Sontokv., vf 
must again mention Ryoichuo Okada, founder, as we have seec, oi '-.i< 
Agricultural Society of Kakegawa. He is the father of Okada kyo;;d 
formerly Tinder Secretary- of Public Instruction, Meml>er of tlie ]1"U< 
of Peers, and now President of the Dai Nippon Hotohiski and oi * :< 
imperial University of Kioto. , : 

M. Okada was bom at Kurama-miira in 1840. His father was 
Okada Saheiji wJio founded the of the province of Totoari d'J| 

younger Okada, plnlanthropic like his father, in whose footsteps he toili.'U- j 
became in 1877 President of the " I'utomi-Kuni-holoknsJui’'. He v.a.j 
many books and pamplilets, among w-hich may be mentioned 
" Discourses on Economy in Ludng “ ; " Discourses of the Great 
of Hoioku " The Doctrine of Hotoku " Accounts of the Jouniy Jj 


(i) See nibliosraptiy. 
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♦ije Course of Lectures " ; " Our Seven Treasures ", etc. Tn 1875, 
founded the Tolomi-Knni-h 6 toku-jMn:^ha, which acted as a i'cdorution 
"[ -ai similar societies in the province of Totonii. It sIkhiUI also be 
that the first co-operative society ni Jai)ati was the Co-operative 
•redit Society of Kakegawa, promoted by M. Okada. who was also the 
>vlcr in nil the other associations for the collective sale of manufactured 
•el collective purchase of manures and tools required in agri- 

ilture etc, (i). It must, however, be acknowledged that all the discqjles 
^yinoiniya Sontoku were equally the precursors of the present great co- 
'^rative movement of modern Japan. 


COVCLl/S/OiV. 


The reader who has kindly followed ns so far in our account of the 
■rinciples, the development and the influence of the hdiohmhas is in a 
O'ition to form his own conclusions. 

If the phenomenon that we have been studjdng does not yet play a 
/repondcrating part in the social economy of Japan, the explanation is 
lobe found in the fact that these associations have liad to <levelop in op- 
Msition to the movement of western civilisation. And if we consider that, 
k spite of everything, and especially in spite of the great progress made by 
co-operative societies during the last few years, the advance of the hoto^ 
has not been retarded, we may believe that the utilitarian current 
"i our cuilisation has not yet weackened the traditional spirit of 
honesty, kindness, and purity of the Japanese peasant. Will the resistance 
continue ? and for how long ? It is difficult to say. But it is not too much 
t'l affirm that this noble spirit of dignity and self-sacrifice, w^hich is the best 
‘itle to honour in the Japanese character, will continue to exist in spite of the 
ucessant struggle, wliich unfortunately tends to destroy it. But it must be 
confessed that the hotoku movement cannot go on witliout the powerful 
rqjport and the active sympathy of the country and more esjoecially of 
bie Government. The disappearance and even the decline of the hoiohishu^ 
li’oiild be a melancholy symptom of decadence of the nobility of the Japan- 
character ; it would mean the disappearance of one of the finest 
^^iniples of human solidarity. 


b K, Okada, in 1901, received the civil medal with the blue ribbon, and, in 1902, the 
fb? 5 o£ the order of the Sacred Treasure was conferred uiwn him. 
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APPENDIX. 

Rules of the central society of the province of totomi, 

{ToTOMI-KTTNI HOTOKU ENJO'SHA.). 

I. 

The aims, denomination, duration and seals (i) of the Society. 

Art. 1. — This society has been constituted for the purpose of 
ing out and rewarding examples of virtue and good conduct, of coinbud- 
\ace and evil customs, redeeming and assisting the poor, and equalising 
far as possible, wealth and power, in accordance with the moral princ;pi« 
of the venerated Master Xinomiya Sontoku, and profiting by the sentinu;:*- 
of gratitude wliich all men should have for every grace, for every bemdt. 
received from Heaven, from Xature and from men. 

2. • — This society is called Uotoku Enfosha. 
iVrt. 3. — Tliis society has its head-quarters at Mikawa, pretaU]:-: 
of Shidzuoka. 

4. — The duration of the society is fixed for 180 years, begin- 
ning from the mouth of l\rarch of the 50th. year of Meiji (1872) (4}. 
the end of this period, the Society may continue its existence, in agieeirvr;., 
with the decision of the General Meeting of its members. 

— 'phe Society will make use of the seals indicated. 

Art' 6.' — The Society exercises general supervision over all tae 
hunshas and over all its dependent societies. 

II . 

Admission, resignation, rights and duties of members. 

Art. 7. — The General Meeting grants admission to raeiiiberiK:;).: 

Those persons are eligible for membership : I 

(a) who have for five consecutive years at least been mem ^ ^ 
one of the subordinate societies, have observed the rules of hoiokn an 
paid an entrance fee of at least 10 yens, ^r\-cd 

{b) who have preyed themselves worthy through special 

rendered to our society. > 

(1) Seals are registered in Japan and have the same legal value as a hv. lrJ 

(2) The dale when the society was actually constituted. It was 

legal existence by Decree of the Minister of the Interior, no, 15 of June 19! „ i 
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\rt. 8 . — ^'tie president of a subordinate society has the ri^ht to be 
-member of the central body, a right which he loses on his resignation. 

* " Art. 9. Aiembers must ^ conscientiously observe the rules of the 
; eiety, ^^rid must, by their assiduous labour and the regular performance 
Vrlieir duties, set an example to each other and to outsiders. 

Art. 10. — ^i'he meeting of members may expel a member who 
,v,,,vs himself unworthy. 

Art. Ii. — All members have always a right to consult the books 
,• association, and to take part in the decisions of the meeting. 

III. 

Officers. 

Art. 12, — There is a General Director and five directors. 

Art. 13. — 'd'he General Meeting elects the six directors at once; 
,-,l then the General Director is choosen from among them. 

Alt. 14. — All the directors hold office for five years ; they may be 
:e<^lccted. 

Art. 15. — The General Director is the legal representative of the 
vicietv, and manages its business. 

Art. 16. — The directors assist the General Director in the adiiiiiiis- 
r:,ition of the society, and, when necessary, act for liim. The substitute 
MT the General Director must have a long and full experience of the affairs 
i the society. 

Art. 17. ~ When the number of officers is insufficient, supplementary 
rkctioiis may be held. 

Art. 18. — The officers receive no remuneration. 

IV. 

Operations. 

Art. 19. — The Society directly controls its various sections and 
rtnehes by means of visits, inspections, enquiries, etc. and in this way 
.;.kcs sure that the rules of the ]\Iaster are always < 3 bscrved. 

Art. 20. — The Society reserves to itself the right of proposing for 
-.eral imitation any of those members of the branches who have shown 
icnuelves worthy by exemplary conduct and constant \'irtuous action. 

Art. 21. — The Society will receive requests for help from any branch 
-Bering from misfortune or disaster. 

Art. 22. — It shall make no difference in the action of the Society 
-hither the misfortune has arisen within or without the limits of the 
delation making the application, but it shall ei^eavour to succour, as far 
•- possible, the district or society suffering by a:ly extraordinary accident. 

Art. 23. ^ When at least five dependent societies unitedly express 
‘“’" desire of being constituted a principal branch [bunsha), the centol 
reserves to itself the right of establishing it as such conformably 
the general rules. 
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V. 

Capital. 

24 — In conformity with the rules, the association dh-idts 
eaoital under four heads: - donations {zenshuhn) ■, principal ian;. 
S4 ; gratitude fund (ie^jokin)- supplementary revenue (kanynk,n. 

^ Ajt 2S — The donations (zenshuhn) consist of ^e money gram;-, 
bv the MasW and then distributed by the Iwtokuzha of Odawara. (Sagan. 
fSng consequently, a sacred sum, which is expended m loans gramcl 
accSg to the regulations, to the deiiendent socieUes, without interesi u 
Art 26 -The dotaikin (principal fund) is a sum set apart for 
uurt^o^' of 'giving the necessary security to the economic basis ol ih 
Sr it is divided into three categories according to the sources iro :, 

(a)'Lmrgranted for this purpose by tte Master ; 

Ih) sums given by private benefactors {hzohn) 

3 sums deducted from the genjohn and added to the pniii-.p, 

hv order of the members meeting. 

Art IT- The gratitude fund (genjokin) is formed from sumstn.| 
society receives from other associations for benevolent objects. j 

Art 28 - The supplementary revenue [kanyuhn) is foimed ho:::: 

by »~b. b. draw. .po. » •! 

t, , iildlobb».tfc.nd«l .be sy», but onlyinlb. tom 

'“‘^'^'Art 20 - The capital of the society is annually lent and annuaiy 

of the loans, the surplus must be lent m loans without mte . . 

IV. 

Accounts. 

30. - Every October, the Society grants out of its capitrJ lo® 

without interest to its dependent societies. ^ 

Art. 31. - The financial year begins on the ist, Octooer, 

on the 30th. September of the following yeM- , gociety »■ 

Art a2 - Every vear, in the month of October, tne 4 
take^ock of the differed kinds of capital it possesses, 
granted to other societies. 

(„ Th. reader may obsen-c that tliebc definUions va^ 
ditoeices. as .e have already said more ^ 
different mterpretations of the Resjulations which, on this point. 
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Art. 33 - Loans are not always granted without interest ; some 
interest and may be repaid by means of annual instalments. These 
uaus are generally made for five years, but this limit is not absolutely 

^\rt. 34 - ““ Whoever obtains a loan redeemable iu ye [irly ins t aline nls 
when it is paid ofi, oficr an annuity to the ^cnjokin (gratitude fund), 
fjils offering can never be restored to the donor. 

Art. 35 - — surplus will be deposited in the bank for a period not 
t:;ceeding a year. The interest on these deposits will be utilised to meet 
'he general expenses of the society. 

Art. 36. — - The Society may, with the consent of the General Meet- 
■iiij and when opportunity offers, grant special loans in aises of need. 
Art. 37. The Society may also, with the permission of the General 
reserve a part of its capital to meet eventualities. 

VII. 

Books of the Society. 

Art. 38. — - The society must have the following books : 

1st. Book of benevolence (i). 

2nd. Bay-book. 

3rd. Stock book. 

4th. Register of members. 

In the first are entered all the benefits of the three ])oweTS (Heaven, 
.rtli, and man) for which gratitude is due, as well as the revenue and 
ipenditure. 

vrii. 

Meetings. 

yrt. 39. — There are three kinds of Meetings : ordinary^ general 
itetings at fixed periods; extraordinary general meetings, and ofiicers’ 
xrtings. The first are held very year in October, the secoml whenever 
: i^ considered necessary. Notice is given of the general and extraordiu- 
.:v meetings by the General Director Irimself. 

Art. 40. ■ — The ordinal}^ general meetings must decide in regard to; 
(<?) the transactions spoken of in chapter I\' of the present Rules ; 
[b] the accounts of the current year ; 

Ic) the estimate for the following year ; 

id] (piestions of general order entered on tlie agenda. 

Art. 41, — The dedsions of the meeting are not valid unless at least 
the members are present. If a quorum is not formed, a new meeting 
cdled, the proceedings of which arc valid wl^ite\’er be the mumber of 
present. 

■J) Of the titles of the iwo first books we liavc been obliged to give a very free Iranslatioii 
“'Htrliia the subjects of which they treat. The original titles may interest the 
_ ‘"t. scumi fuitoku s^myyukci (IMirror of the ju'esent state of gratitude to the three jiowr rq, 
llirec powers arc heaven, earth, and man. 

■■''T ^Mho soko lorishimbc (Coucisc suix:rvisioii of the sums of the Rule). 
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Art 42 -The General Director presides at the Generankfc-i,_ 
Should he be absent, one of the directors takes his place 

Art 4'J — The decisions of the Meeting are taken in accoal,.- 
with a m^ority of votes. The president has the casting vote. 

IX. 

Dissolution of the Society. 

A- ^4 On the dissolution of the Society, whether becai^e ■ 
^ j 4 rtf file riresent Rules has expired, or bv iru.t 

period inent^ned n Art. f bebeturned/aiv: 

consent of the niemt^e ..venncl sent hack to the donors. The 
'^Znl Ketumed. Other sums are returned in proportion m 

""“’bfXtever kind the donation may be, the directors ninrt 
with the liquidators on the amount at which it must be calcnkuo! v, 

Art“ 45' - ThfsoSylali be dissolved when the number of luw.f 
falls below five. 

SiiuaHon of the irn 


Name of tte Society 


Central Society 
ist. branch - . 
2ncl . i> 

3nd. » . ■ 

4th. » . . 

5th. fi . . 


N Dill be r 

of 

' Dependent , 

; Societies 

Principal ! 

Fond 

Donations 

! ~ 1 

yens 

~ yens 

! I i 

4 , 253-50 : 

T 88.00 

1 17 ' 

9 , 475.60 , 

QO 4 .OO 

i 19 

7 , 801,20 1 

3 , 278.00 

1 20 

6 , 270.84 j 

904-30 

^ 7 

872.00 

1 531-00 

1 

4 , 527-36 

I 1,539-00 


Gratitudt 

Money 

yens 

510.00 

1S025.2S 

(^>493o5 

7J95‘30 

3 ,6 i.i.iS 

5,256.60 


Statement of the Situation of the Central Socieiy 
OF THE Province of Mikawa. 

(Mikawa-khni h6tokusha). 

[January is^., I9'*^3)- 

The total number of societies dependent on this j^rTcLc 

January ist., 1913 was twenty one. The following table shon s t . „ 

situation at that date : ^ 

Principal Pund . 665.6*'' 

Donations . . . -V ” io,oq5.^3'' 

Gratitude Money . i-,392:6()5 

Supplementary Revenue - — 

MV+oi . . yens 
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Statement of the Situation of the Central Sociki'y 
OF THE Province of Totomi. 

(January is/,, 1913). 

(Totomi-kuni hotoku enjosha). 


This Society has jurisdiction over five hTanchcs [Immhus) ou \s'hicli 
.pend 81 societies as shown in tlie following table: 


Central Society 
En]oski) 


1st. 

branch 

— 17 

dependent societies. 

2 nd. 

h 

— 19 

» .) 

3rd. 

)» 

— 20 

)» „ 

4th. 

)) 

... .7 

1 ) !J 

5th. 

» 

— 18 

1) 


The total number of societies in the province of Totoiiu (iiiehnlin;,^ tlic 
>itnil Society) is therefore 82. 

uf these 82 societies the economic situation on January ist., ipi^ is 
.■vniii the following tables ; 

:v-A!iiu; 0/ Totomi, 


■ 

! Balance 

Loans 



Gratitude 

ads Total | 

of 

Granted in 

25 ■§ 

B S 

Profits for 1912 

Mniiey Received 

from- 


Loans 

1912 

K Z 

0 


the Branches 

: yens 1 

[ yens 

1 

yens 


yens 

yens 


1 4,656.90 

487,40 

3 ^ 

80.00 

15300 

.12,165.40 i 

j ^,3.56.18 j 

1.556,64 

ynt) 

2,887.64 

I,]IO..|0 

.'•1 .|0, 211.89 i 

! 32,337.80 ' 

r 0228,55 

615 

L 956 .I 3 

2,1 8 LOO 

29,884.56 

24002.32 , 

8.802,41 

655 

2,199.75 

1,155.00 

' 11,476.13 1 

6,634.10 i 

2.812,95 

’ 1 89 

662,41 

5.3 7 

i 33,5^8.76 1 


6.405,47 

514 

2,087,-10 

1,5 40.00 


Gratitude ^Joney given by Societies Dependent 

on the Central Society yens 922,851.) 

Other Funds » 11,726,045 


on the Central Society yens 922,851.) 

Other Funds » 11,726,045 

Total yens 26,802,420 

balance of Loans on January 1st., 1913 ^ 17,227,249 

Loans Granted in 1912 ” 

526 


^nmber of Mcmberf 
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Summary of reports on the Work of the Dai Nippon Hoiok’- - 
AND ITS Branches. 

The Dai Nippon Holoku^ha is the most important Central 
of all Japan, and in connection with it hotoku principles have made 
greatest progress. It may be useful to give some precise details i , • 
its work and the methods by w^hich it attains its objects. We slrali 
here a summary of the reports published by the society itsedf, omiu-' 
only those details which are not strictly relevant to our subject. ' 


Working of the Centr.al Society 


1 . Ordinary Meetings. 


During thus period (1912) the Dai Nippon Htoolmha held 9:; ordi]];;-, 
meetings at which both members and non-members had a right to h 
present. The total number of individuals who attended these meetings w,v 
11,629, makitrg an average of 1 19 at each session. 


II. Survey of the Work of the /Issocui/ion. 

(a) Siipervision of sections and branches. 

1st, Meeting oj directors of dependent hotokushas. 

At tlris meeting the following questions w'ere discussed : 

The means to be taken to encourage the attendance at lectures 03 
the hotokushas given during the summer ; 

The means to be taken to encourage the foundation of new societies 
and to increase the number of members ; 

Questions regarding the employment of the capital of the associanou^i 

Questions regarding the means to be taken to increase pructi'.'-i 
co-operation among members ; ; 

Discussions relating to plans for enterprises of general utility t" ‘-^j 
carried out in the province by the societies on their own initiative ; ^ 

jMeans of improving and extending popular education ; 

Questions relating tcVthe powers of the syndicates of hotoknskU' 

2nd. Tours of Inspection. 

I'or the purpose of insuring perfect supervision over the 
the different sections, the Central Society has established a service • 
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•ction by special officials who travel at its expense and, in the course 
ivneir journeys, give readings and lectures. During the year 191 j, the 
■ ■ \ihpon Edtohisha employed twelve of these officials, who each gave 
■.'Vres varying in number from one to seven, according to the localities 
jri^hich they took place. 


jrd. Federations oj Hdlokushas. 

In the course of the regular meetings of the holokmlias, which are held 
and autumn, it was considered desirable to institute federations 
’ t'^ioknsluis and, at the same time, a special envoy of the Central Society 
•* w lectures with a view to popularising the new institution. 


4th. Special donations jovihe principal jund (dotaikiii) oj ilte brunches. 

The new branches receive, together with the notice of approval of 
cii' rules, a sum to be added to their capital. During the year 1912, 
■n sections of the new type were formed receiving from the Government 
tiUal sum of 29 yens (i), Three branches received 2 yens each, one, 
vens; four, 4 yens ; one, 6 ; and another <S yens. 


[b) Business Directly Transacted by the Central Society . 

ist. Loans Granted to Branch Societies. 

According to the official declarations of the directors, the Central 
Miidv accorded the following loans to its branches : 


It must be observed tlut this Go ver inner. tal contribution is only to be rcgnnled ns n 
r..T.iUupport afforded to the Japanese peasant, with whom, as with the rest of his nation, 
:>;wl for authority reaches a height absolutely unknown to us. Otherwise, such a contribu* 
would have the character of a trifling alms, to which no importance could be attached. 
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I^oana j Object ol I,oaii ^^Paytoent 

j and Interest [ij 


I 



410.00 j impruvemeut of Roads. 

7% 

Payable after 
a lump sum. 


I 

500.00 

Clearing of lyand and Payment of 
Outstanding Debts. 

7 % 

Payable in anuuai c. 
instalments in Uu 

« 

500.00 

Do. Do. 

do. 

do. 



2,000,00 

Payment of Debts Due by Mem- 
bers. 

do. 

do. 

d.. 

•> 

200,00 

Do. Do. 

do. 

do. 



500.00 

Assistance to Members. 

d % 

do. 

S V,.-. 

» 

100.00 

Do. Do. 

do. 

do. 



1,200.00 

Construction of a Dj^ke. 

7 % 

do, 

io y.;,.:- 


500.00 

Building of a Hall for Public 
Meetings. 

do. 

do. 


'> 

700.00 

Collective Purchase of a Forest. 

do. 

do. 

- yu^ 

» 

350.00 

1 Advances to some Members for ' 
1 Household Expenses 

1 do. 

do. 

ly 

% 

4,500.00 

! Purchase of Band for Members 

do. 

do. 

If) ■ 


1,250.00 

: Repairs of Damage Caused by 
Inundations. 

do. 

do. 

.1. j 


200.00 

■ Assistance to Members 

5y2A' 

, do. 

. V, J 


2,000.00 

' For Ceremonies Commemorative 
; of the Death of the Emperor. 

7 % 

, do. 

III 


500.00 

Collective Purchase of Manure. 

do. l‘ayablc in a 

Imiip 


Tol'd.1 yens 15,110,00! 


{1} It must be observed tliat interest at tlie rate of 7%, which with us would be enon;: "jj 
especially if the benevolent eiiaracter of the society making the loan be taken into coiisidcr.i;:' : 1 
is quite usual in Japan, where the rate of interest on loans granted by co-operative 
ill igio was on an average 12 %. 


2nd. Special loans\ 

The total amount of the special loans granted by the Central Sooic-'- 
to those of its dependent bodies which have for three years 
belonged to the association (art. 15 of the Rules of the Central 
the year 1912 was 23,030 yens 19. 
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of the members^ of the Central Society have formed an Js- 
of the Friends of Hotokn {Ddi Nippon Hotokn^dhhyu /v;L\n’) , whicli 
•slidies a special Bulletin, entitled Dai^Uppon H 6 lokn<^iikH~yii Knai-ho. 
Lt, bulletin examines and discusses all questions connected with the 
;;;;^iopment of Hotoku. Contributions are accepted. The Bulletin 
on the 23rd. of each month, and each number costs 7 sen {18 cent- 
b';,/' The annual subscription is 70 sen (i fr. 8r.). Advertisements 
!o ^rud for at the rate of 10 sen per line (o. fr, 25) ; one yen and a half 
r-hdl a page (3 fr- 87), two and a half for a vdiole page : 20 reduction 
‘ pjese prices is allowed to members. This little publication ])lays a 
! important part in the work of the associations in diffusing the ideas 
ii moral principles of Sontoku Xiiiomiya. It has numerous readers 
uibscribers, and its publication was approved l)y a Decree oi the 
ij‘. I, Anient of the Interior on Bebniary 29th., ipo-f. 


III. Variations in the Nirmhcrs oj Manbers and Associations. 


The variations in the numbers of members in 1912 are shown below: 


In the 

Preceding Year 

New 

Admission!! 

Resignations 

Balance 

members of the Central Society. 

1,468 

98 

20 

i. 54 (> 

'Itmbcrs of the Branches . . . 

19,044 

830 

^74 

19,700 

:s()ii-Members Adhering . . . . 

47 

2 

I 

48 

Total . . . 

20,559 

930 

195 

21,294 


The variations in the numbers of the associations during the same period 
v.ue as under ; 


ICential Society . 


Societies Already 
Working 

. . 1 

New 

Societies 

Societies 

Dissolved 

Balance 

I 

hunches , . . . 


■ ■ 543 

10 

I 

552 


Total . 

. . 544 


I 

553 


IV. Capital. 

, The following figures show the variations in the capital of the Centr:>l 
^ '<‘ty during the year 1911-12: 
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At End 

locre&K 

Decrease 


Title of Fuad 

of the Preceding 

during 

during 


Year 

Year 

Year ign-ia 

Balaam 


(jens) 

(yens) 

(yens) 


Special Funds ....... 

937-500 

418.075 



Principal Fund {dotaikin) . . 

6,561.731 

1,032.177 

— 


Donation from the Okada 





Family (to the zenshukin){i) 

14,044.401 

1,213.963 

— 

15.25^:0 

Bonds 

158,619.682 

i 3 » 445-045 

— 

: 172,004-:^ 

Donations 

3,622.179 

42.933 

— 

3 ,^ 85 !:] 

Collective Funds ...... | 

8 , 3 £ 0-545 

315.488 

— 

8^6yj.cij 

Thrift Fund for Child rem . . 

OQ 

1 39'6i2 

— 

1,86: qj 

Kanyukin 1 

1,006.427 

1 30613 


i, 03 :. 0 -:D 

Interest 

117.299 


78.844 

3 ^ 4 :! 

Collections { t Meetings . • . 

762.481 

11.124 

— 

7 ? 3 . 4 c) 

Funds for Temple of To- 




shogu 

3CO.000 

— 

— 

300 &«| 

KanyuHn from the Knjosha . 

80.000 

— 

— 

83 ra; 

Other Funds 

11-959 

0,478 


; 1243; 

Total . . . 

196,195.835 

16,549,508 

j 78.844 

i 

212,666,4'^ 


(i) This sum of 14,044 yens was a donation made by M. Saheiji Okada, founder of the 
mi-Kmii Hon-slia, and grandfather of M. R. Okada, present director of the Dai-Nip[)(jii I!. '.-; 
kusha. From the 7th. year of Kaei (iS'is), S. Okada resolved to give even’ year ! ' 
period of 60 years in donations a sum equal in value to 50 sacks of rice. Since 1887, thi? =ii"i :: i 
been paid to the Dai-Nippon Hotukusha and placed imder the head of special donati''!;= 
this sum ths. of the interest at is added to the principal fund, and - ths. tothecijiit T 
the society. When the sum amounts to 100,000 yens, the Society must pay the descctnbia- ' 
M. S. Okada th. of the interest as zempokin (gratitude money). On ikj account 
sums be repaid or transferred to other individuals. 


This capital has been invested largely in Government stock or •' 
various companies; the 1 balance has been lent either at interest or 
or used to defray various^xpenses. 

We give a complete li\t of these investments, showing tlius the '' 
of the society on January ist., 1913 : 
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Stock 

Railway Bonds , 

in tbe Industrial Bank of Japan „ 

» Mortgage Bank of Japan „ 

» Shisan Ginko „ 

)) Bank of Kakegawa „ 

1) Agricultural Bank of Shidzuoka ... )> 

1) Navigation Society of Japan i, 

)> ^Milling » » )) jj 

)) 15th. Bank „ 

)) Navigation Company of Coal and otlier 

Mines of Hokkaido „ 

» Eastern Colonisation Company ji 

,,r.ey taken from the Genjokin and Lent under condition 

of Repayment in Annual Instalments >1 

onev Lent at Interest 

«ial Loans 

eposits in the Postal Savings Bank ,t 

‘iiraiitee for Transfer of Savings » 

eposits for Limited Periods >. 

in Current Accounts 

jntribution without interest to the Hotoku Enjosha (i) » 


arious Contributions » 

:)T Portraits of the Master » 

5T Publications on Hotoku « 

) tbe Society of Friends of Hdlohu » 

^veiling Expenses » 

ilaiice from Previous Year » 


T5.S-J3-^>io 

l,()$0X)00 

8.710.000 
io5.t>oo 

45 . 757 -«)‘>'> 

5,009.667 

4.138.000 

5.211.000 
5,676.800 

34>33.Tooo 

200.000 
112,500 

970.000 
5'^,3A4.289 
23,o3o.t(/) 

1,014.610 

2 <LOOO 

3,000,000 

^,r38.27(, 

100 . 000 

150.000 
219,100 
436.063 
T9T.618 

3.400 

39-973 


Total . . . yen 212,666,499 


The loans granted by the Society in 1912 were as follows; 


Balanct] 

D Jinuary ist., 

I^oana Granted 

Repaid 
in Course Of 

Balance 

on January ist., Observations 

1912' 

In 1912 

1912 

1913 

•1E4'000 


b 

0 

970.000 I^oans with genjo- 

Ei754^7 

15,220.000 

6,870.128 

kin Obligation. 
52,325.289 Loans with Interest. 

U19.840 

14,620.000 

2,709.650 

23,030.190 Special Loans. 

)229,257 

29,840.000 

12,743.778 

7^>325-479'l'«laL 


Which the H. B. S, shows in its Kauyuhn (Supp/ementar>' Revenue). 
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FEDERATIONS OF CO-OPERATIVE CREDIT SOCIETIES 
IN RUSSIA IN 1913. 


SOURCES : 

Ooio:iM yqpoviaOHjii Meciuaro Kpe;uiTa B'b Poeciil {Federations oj SmulKrf.hi Jy-. 

utions in Russia). Atlicle in the number ol the iVhcTHiiK'h MenKaro Kpi-.bna 
Credit Rsvieuj), for June 27th,, 1914 on the Results obtained by means of an l-hcicr- 
into the matter of Small Credit, made by the Co-operation Department at the R'e-;.-. 
National Exhibition held at Kiev in 1913, 

( ■OBpeAiGHtioo iiociouYenlc eoioaou'b vri;^.TK,aro Kpe^irra {Present Slate oi l-diisr. 
of Sjnall Credit Co-operative Societies). .Article in No. i (January, 1914) of the it t.ri H;-.: 
KOOirepa’.tiii [Review of Co-operation), on the Results of an Inquiry- inaJe !>y 
Petrograd Branch of the Committee for Rural Savings-Banks and Economic .\ssoci:!l:.r.:. 
IIpHM'IipirrJc yexaBM cowaoR-h yupeHCXCuili Are.iKarn Kpemixa, a xauvRo liopi x 
iixXi ycxpoiiCTBa {Model Rules for Federations of Sjnall Credit Inslilutions ar.d A:'..; 
for their Organisation). Issued by the Committee for Rural Savings Banks and Econ r; 
Associations. Petre^ad, 1911. 

Co;tRCKOX03HlicTJ3etiiibiii KpG;unT. bx. Poc(;iii {Rural tn A?h5sw). Edited Ly c. 

General IVIanagement of Agriculture, and Agricultural Organisation, Petrograd, inm. 
ToxoMiaHU'L, {P. tp.): Ce.XLCiioxoBHiicrBeHHafl KOonepauiB. {Tolomianis,]]'.!. 

Rural Co-operation). Petrograd, Semionow, igoS. 

Toioiiiaitu'B (B. O: : KooiiopaTpH ixb pyccKOii 7tepeBHl> {Co-operalion in Cok^ 
Districts of Russia) Moscow, Sabaschuikow, 1912, 

OoBopB pyccK.aro 11 HHocTpaiiiiaro 3aKoiio;taxeabcxDa 0 KOOIlep^lT:!!!:l^:^ 
TOBapmueCXBaxx^ {Sketch of Russian and Foreign Legislation on Co-ope.mtivc S'.\u:.:: 
Published by the Department of Commerce and Industry. Petrograd, 1906. 


In one of the recent numbers of our Bulletin (r) we liadoccabion i- 
point out the extraordinary and rapid development of co-operatKe 
societies in Russia. Scarcely ten years ago (in 1904), there were 
378; now, in 1914, the total number of institutions of this kind ib,iiircK>M 
numbers (2), 14,000. , 

Under such conditions it is the more remarkable that . 

gress of isolated co-operative societies has been so rapid that ^ ^ 
ations of these same associations has been equally slow an 

(1) See Bulletin of August, 1914, p. 46. . ^ 

(2) These figures as well as till others in this article refer only to Russia pr.i 
ive of Finland. 
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the ist. of January of the current year there were in Russia only 12 
rations of co-operative credit societies (i) and in these twelve feder- 
only about 500 co-operative societies altogether, that is, about ;y5 % 

the total number. 

‘ Xhe chief reason for this anomaly is incontestably to be found in the 
-ilative enactments regarding this kind of association which were in 
^etill about three years ago. The law, in fact, refused the federations 
^operative credit societies the right of accepting deposits, or of 
lowing or granting loans, thus, to a large extent, of course, depriving 
em of the reason for their existence. Finding it impossible to obtain help 
ri the federations, which were themselves without income or capital, 
r separate co-operative societies avoided aililiation to associations from 
a^«h no important advantage could be obtained. 

" It was not till 1911 that a radical change was introduced in this respect. 
S'e model rules, approved in the month of May of that year by the Council 
Ministers, at last authorised the federations of co o]^erative credit 
i'ieties to borrow money, to receive deposits, and to grant loans to 
i operative societies affiliated to them (2). 

The results of tins wise measure were immediately apparent. An idea 
•them may be formed from an examination of the table given below 
hicli shows the total business done by three of the chief federations, viz. 
K-se of Berdiansk, Melitopol, and Kiev, before and after the reform of 
le niles {3) : 


Years 



Total nusincBs done by tbc Federations of 


Berdiansk 

Melitopol 

Kiev 

(in Ronbles} j 

(in Roubles 

(in Roubles) 

643.40 

45 o.'^o I 

- 

79^-25 

6,237.51 , 

— 

1,896,77 

16,499.05 

— 

874,95 

i 8 , 535 .^>^ 

-- 

8,23313 

16,626.11 

2,367.00 

7, 802. 88 1 

10,470.92 

5.050.12 

8,063.49 

l 3 . 777 - 4 f> 

10,526.75 

9,315.34 

14,356.66 

13,032.26 

56,013.32 

68,50^05 

234,088.18 

I 43 > 535.73 

245,516.63 

1,195,150.23 




li During the first half of the current year a thirteenth federation was formed. 

See " HpnMhpHLie YCTaBH... ” chap. V. a daibiw) and Vli 

, ^3) In July these three federations were authorised to transact Imsiness in accordance w.th 
rules. 
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In otlier words, the reform of the rules has led to an immedi-t ; 
crease of business, that of the Federation of Berdiatisk being 
times greater ; that of Melitopol , seventeen times greater, and 
Kiev (i), ninety -two times greater than before. 

Given these results it would seem that the reform of the ]eoi,|.., 
respecting federations of co-operative credit societies ought to bv' ’• 
to a sudden and considerable increase in their number. But up to 
present time nothing of the kind has taken place. During the three ve- 
that have passed since the reform, at most three new federations have'C- 
constituted. 

This is in a great measure due to the slowness of the administr*' 
procedure. 

In Russia, every association, the rules of which have not beend:-: 
examined and approved by the competent authorities, is considered 
legal, and conseetuently without civil personality. Now as regards c- 
operative credit societies —and consequently their federations, —tlie cr,;- 
petent authority was no less important a body than the Council of Miuivtt- 
of the Empire, and before the rules presented for approbation eov.; 
reach it, they had to pass through a whole series of intermediate ofe 
a process which sometimes required years, as will be seen from the tab; 
given below, which shows the duration of the preparatory adininistiatk 
procedure for the twelve Federations in existence on the ist. of Jamu: 
in various years ; 


1 

* a 0 0 
® *' fe 

Pedeations 


PLrst 

Presentation 
of the Rules 

i Approbation 

1 of the Rules 

; Comiiifncic 
Opcraiios' 

r ' 

i 

1 Berdiansk .... 



1 

i 

1901 


1901 

1902 

2 ■ 

[ Melitopol 




— 


1903 


3 

j Kiev ....... 






1907 

190* 

4 ! 

Blagodarnoje . ■ . 




1906 


1907 

vyr 

5 

Yekaterinburg . . 




190 s 


1907 

190: 

6 

i Kuban 




I 9 ('f) 


19 1 1 


7 ! 

Nizhmi-No^'go^od . 



i 

1 90S 


1911 

i 9‘3 

8 

1 Zlato-ust 




1907 


191 1 

loi: 

9 

j Yekaterinoslav , . 




1908 


1911 

I'll- 

10 

Terek 



! 

1908 


igf T 

191.1 

II 

Plocfc 

.\. . . . 



— 


— 

1913 

12 ' 

Eoschwitz .... 


' ' ■ 1 

i 

- 

i 

— 

1-13 


(i) The business done in. 1910 and 1912 is here compared but not tliat done in riu 
can not be taken into consideration, as the reform only came into force in the niitK. 1 ■■ 

year. 
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slowness iiaturollj hampered the fovniatiou ol ieih-ratiims 
*,1 .fcontraged the promoters. Foi instance, the h'ederation nl Knhni 
nventy-two societies affiliated to it nt the time when its rules were 
to the court of first instance. When, six vcurs h,kr that is 
, ;„tl, the necessary sanction came from Petrogr.ul, there were oiilv 
i,,,e societies to form the new federation. The thirteen others had eitliJr 
pted themselves to federations already authorized or had lo.-l all desire 
(t federate. 

Considerable progress was made m the matter in U)U, at the 
time as the rules were reformed as :ilio\'o stated. In fact, 
k- Council of Ministers officially authorized four diftereiit forms of 
rtiilel rules. It was then decided that in future the rules of new leder 
might be approved by the heal authorities if in coufonuity with any 
rt, of these forms of model rules or with those of Federations already 
xsting and authorized. Since then, the Council of .Ministers itself onlv 
xauines new rules which essentially differ from those authorized. 

This is incontestably a ver\^ importaut facilitation. Jhit. even 
i:;ylified in this way, the administrative procedure is too complicated and 
This is eloquently proved by the preceding table and even 
ulcr by the fact that on the ist. of January of this year, sevenleen new 
Iterations were still awaiting the aiitliorizatioii of their rules before the\- 
begin operations and even, at the moment of our writing, seven 
■p.nths later, only one has had its application granted. 

We may add that these delays extend even to the a.uthorization of 
:’.v>iinple reform of the old rules. For instance, the federations of hla- 
"i.jnoje and Yekaterinburg, the rules of which were anilioriseil hefon- 
:(• reform of 1911 and which had no permission, in consequence, to con 
:.,ct loans, have not yet succeeded in obtaining anthorily to amend their 
.'■'ii'" in conformity with the reformed sy^stem, though they ha\'e l>een 
:■rn;^ting this for years. 

happily a further simplification, or still better, a radical reform 
the administrative procedure in connection with the laws on co- 
>:Tutive societies is now being considered. The Government, on the 
i-'- hand, and the co-operative societies, themselves, on tlu* other, 
a- studying the means for arriving at a satisfactory solution. Tin: day 
■!iut far 0^ when ^Russian legislation will allow the federations of co-o])cr- 
tve societies to develop as extensively as we have shown the isolated 
>'ipferative societies do, 

h'e have seen that the twelve above mentioned federations include 
a very few of the co-operati^■e credit societies of the wfiole of Russia, 
regard to this we may add, that, in consequence of the circumstances 
' have just mentioned, immense regions of A heir Ihnpire do not yet 
any federated organisation of their numerous local co-oix?rative 
So, leaving these aside and considering only those districts 
^^hiclithe principles of federation are firmly rooted, we obtain infinitely 
satisfactory results, as shown by the foUowdng table : 
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Number of Affiliated Total 
Co-operative Societies Nnmbet J’^^ceniag^ 

- - ■ - of Co-oper- of Co-optr- 


0 « 

V 

ttn 

•a 

0 

Name of Federation 

of 

Beginning 

Work 

at tbe 
Time of 
Begin- 
ning 

Work 

January 

1st., ; 

1953 

June 

tst., 

1913 

; Societies 
within the 
: Field 
' of the 

1 Fader- 
i ation 

ativc 

Societies ' 

pet ^''yr 

b'strict 

■t 

Blagodarnojc . . ■ - 

1907 

9 

24 

24 

;(i) 51 

(^U7-95 

3 ! Kiev . 

IQO7 

4 

68 

91 

252 

3O.U i-,;. 

ro 

Terek 

1013 

33 

33 

33 

94 

35-10 

6 

Kubaii 

1912 

9 

50 

82 

2.^6 

33.3.. 

7 

Nizhnii-Novgorod . . 

1913 

' 13 

: 13 

61 

196 

3 b 12 IJ.O: 

2 

Melitopol 

1913 

5 

! 26 : 

26 

! 150 

•7-3o 3J.r 


Yekateriiioslav. . . . 

IQ12 

^ 13 

: 27 

40 

^ 233 

17.17 b:.v.i 

5 

Yekaterinburg .... 

1 1907 

i 16 

55 

58 

^ 374 

hi-.V- C'.f.v 

I 

Berdiansk 

1 

1 1902 

4 

20 

23 

i 150 

15.3? b.b 

8 

Zlato*Ust 

1912 

I 7 

IT 

12 

i — 

— 

1 1 

Flock 


i 

; ~ 

— 

— 

- 

12 

Uoschwitz 


■ “ 

, __ 

— 

I — 



(i) The figures in this tabic ate thuse obtained by means of the Pettograd inqi:;:;' ■ 
the “sources*’ at the beginning of this article), tlie more recent of the two 
It must be observed, however, that, as regards the total number of co-operative 5(x;ietiij iil r 
ing to the spheres’of different federations and, consequently, also as regards the i.!; 
federated co-operative societies in each sphere, there is considerable divergence iKhv;.-.-.; ; 
results of the tw-o inquiries. Thus, for the spheres of action of the Federations of I>a 
and Mditopol, the Kiev inquiry gave 30 and 31 adherent co-operative societies, which -.v;-. 
make the proportion of federated societies in these two spheres 76.6 % and 83.S '^o- 

We cannot explain these differences ; we merely point them out, adding that, lir-n.r! 
the other federations, the difference betw^een the results of the two inquiries i? 
less. 


As we see, in general, the federations begin with Init.a few altii:;-!' 
co-operative societies, but the number increases very rapidly. 

With regard to the held of action (district) of the federntionsjtuhv 
remarked that hitherto there is only one, that of Xi/lmil-Notgca 
the work of which extends over an entire province, and even bevon^i^j** 
two districts of the iV^ighbouring province of Kostroma). ^ The 
have a smaller field of action, one or more districts in the province in 
the federation is situated or in an adjoining province. _ , 

111 consequence of the difficulties incident to the formation ot 
federations, there is a marked tendency to extend the sphere of 
existing considerably. Thus, instead of taking the slow and 
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stepi necessary for the establishment of feueralions of theii own, 

! co-operative credit societies of the provinces of Toltava, Po<loiia, and 
eniii<ov, bordering on the province of Kiev, in preference. aiViliate 
!ji^h'es to the great Federation of tlmt province, 

* In general, in any given district, those co-oi^erative societies v hicli 
liiiite themselves to federations, are the richest. To convince oiusvives 
piis it will be sufficient to examine the following table ; 


sphere of the Federation 

Average Business 

Done by all the Co-operatlTC 
Societies coming w’jihin 
this Sphere 

Average Ibisincfis Done 
by the Societies Ff,hralrJ 

iatcrinoslav 

32,649 roubles 

•;;,5P3 roubles 

ei. • ■ 

53,920 :) 

I Of, ,638 1, 

jdjansk 

99.C67 

120,837 )) 

cliiopol 

99,967 

214,618 


63,132 

01,jS2 1 


To illustrate the situatiou more fully, another example may be given, 
i'hile the affiliated societies of the Fcdcr^dion of fiieiitopol represent only 
"31 % of whole number, the total busiuess done by these societies 
xatds 34 % of that done by all the soeielies of the district. 
:hc same thing is seen in the Federalion of Kiev. Here tlie nmnlier 
.Kifliliated societies is little more th.m one-third of the whole; while llie 
■'toil liusiness done by these societies is mure than iialf (5;, Vu. of that 
bv all the co-oixuative societies of the same distTiet. 

This marked tendency of the richesi co oyierative societies lu iederate 
j'.^rtly explains the reason of the proportionately huge coutribution'^ 
pddto the federations by their adherent societies. The amount ol thei^e 
v-ntributions is shown in the table given below : 



isirance Fee (in roubles) . 

100 i 100 5*^ 

imual Contribution per 

i 

^5 ember of an Adherent 


^^■ciety (in roubles) . . J 

0,50 1 — ^ 




100 50 0.20 O.IO 

per membcf 
of an a<1hcrcnt 
society 

I I — 


25 
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As the spread of federation among the co-operative credit sooet’^ 
in Russia has been so limited, and above all as the work of the federatilt 
is so restricted, these contributions seem to the poor societies too hiyh t 
comparison with the advantages offered. 

If now we arrange the federations of co-operative societies acc(jrd>’ 
to the total business done by them as shown on January ist.. 
ning with the smallest amount, we get the following table : 


Federation of Blagodarnoje 
w it Zlato-ust . . 

it ti Yekaterinoslav 

It it Terek .... 

» » Berdiansk . . 

» )) Yekaterinburg 

• )i )> ^lelitopol . . 

I- « Kuban . . . 

it t> Kiev .... 


68,898 roubles 

76.576 

79,446 

82,945 

143,535 

213,034 

245,516 

286,334 

1,195,150 


The following tabic shows the amount of the deposits : 


Federations 


Amount of Deposits 


in roubles 


PcTceutagt 
of Busincs Dont 


Yekaterinoslav. . . 

Kuban 

Yekaterinburg . . . 

Melitopol 

Berdiansk 

Kiev 


6,854 

8.6 

72,196 

25.2 

87.738 

41.1 

119,014 

48.1 

89.362 

62,2 

866,241 

72.4 


It is not the affiliated co-operative societies which deposit 
extensively with the federations, but rather private individuals and cunoia 

institutions, public or private, In the Federation of Kiev, for example 
the deposits of affiliated societies only amount to 7 % of the entire deposits 
in that of Kuban, to 6 %, in that of Berdiansk to 5 % etc. The nuiiih^ 
and value of the various deposits as given below, have been ascertain^ • 
by means of the enquiry made by the Co-operation Department of 
National Exhibition of Kiev : 
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Deposits 


, )j.i,ixinmm of 1,000 toublei . . . ■ 
5,000 « .... 
10,000 « .... 

; .-Lire iliati 100,000 roxibks .... 
liy adhering co-operative societies 


The relatively high figures given above h r tlie I'vderalion of Kiev 
..-t explained by the fact that it is more favourably situated than any of 
'he others, itioue of the most important (‘ommercial and industrial centres 
,,j die entire Empire. 

The limited amount of working capital in most of the federations ot 
Russian co-operative societies obliges them to procure cayatal under very’ 
■■afavourablc conditions. Eor loans contracted to increase tlieir foundation 
...ipital, the federations pay from 5 % to 7 ^9 % interest, according as the 
'iXii! i.s made by the Zemstvos, by private ])ersons or by private banks (the 
i’eople s Bank of Moscow charges 7 and 7 % % on loans to the Feder- 
ainns). And to attract deposits to their banks, the Federations have been 
■bliged to grant interest to the depositors, which, in particularly difiicuk 
■ircumstances, has sometimes risen to 9 %, as shown in the table below, 
■•ijicl] gives the difierent rates of interest paid by’ the different lederations : 


r6\l«fatiotis lU 

.2 ^ .t 

« I « 


2S 105 
14 n 
3 I 

I 0 

('>9 


10 330 

2 125 

3 M 
3 W 

! > 26 



.^ccouats . . . 

Sight . . . 
Tenii Deposits . 
t's? Term Depttejts , 
‘iJedTerm Depcifxits , 


4.5 h) 4 A- 4o’'' 

4-5 4'5 4-75 

:5'5 5 5-6 a 

6 7 ^ 


4"„ 

■10 

4 ..3 " 

4 J 

I 3 

4-3 

5-6 

5..S 

5-5 

6.5 

6-6.3 

6 

5 

. (y 6,5 




6 
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The Federations, while paying very high interest for the capit 
their disposal, were obliged then to ask a similar rate on the loans t- 
made to their clients. The table below gives the statistics on this sul 
collected by the inquiry : 


S' 

. ii , Si % 

1 I I T « 

R > ‘iA s £ 


Short Term Eoans 7% 6-10% 8% 7.5%^ 7% . 8% 

Current Accounts — ;6“io 18 — 7*5 — 

Uong Term I/xiiis — . ,6-10 — — : — _ 


The conditions being such, the adherent co-operative societies 
obtain loans on better terms than can be offered them by the Fedeiatiorb 
w’hilst the latter do not play the important part they should as furnisher* 
of capital to the co-operative societies, which would considerably corr 
tribute to the practical progress of the federal idea. In fact, if we ananyt 
the difierent federations according to the value of the loans granted bv the:i'. 
to the affiliated societies in proportion to the total amount of the siini' 
borrowed by these same societies, we obtain the following results {m- 
ition on January ist.,i9T3) ; 


Federation of 

1,0305 made to 

1 Co-operative 
Societies 

Total Business 
Done by the 
Am bated 
Co-operative 
Societies 

Total Amount 
of Loans 
Contracted 
by Affiliated 
, Co-operative 

Loans Granted by th: 
Federations shown a 
Perceutagw 

; Bnaincss boaiis 

- - 

(in roubles) 

(in roubles) 

Sodeties 

Done 

ContiaciM 

Melitopol 

157,706 

5,580,083 

T, 668, 334 

2.8 

9 3 

Yekateriuoslav 

79,500 

1,282,587 

670,931 

59 

IM 

Berdiansk 

80,200 : 

2,917,726 

1 644,873 

2.8 

12.5 

Jekatcrinburg 

145.274 ; 

3,106,386 

561,960 

4.7 

45 b 

Kuban 

250,317 : 

4.397.796 

1,002,539 

5-7 

25,0 

Kiev 

947,956 i 

7.251.392 

i. 937>692 

13.0 


..... . 

[ 


! 





In other w'ords, in consequence of the hard conditions which the feder- 
ations are obliged to impose, the sums borrowed by co-operative sociebe?^ 
from them represent a proportionately small part of all the sums t 
borrow. The federation of Kiev alone finds itself in a position to meet 
about half the amount of the requirements of the affiliated societies. 
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'j’lie tiiiilt does not lie with the tederiitions, which desire uothinii l^etter 
open their banks far more extensively, but the fact is that the^• 
lend cheaply enough. To assure ourselves of this it is .>uly ueccAs 
.‘vto compare these figures with those that follow, showing the amount, 
credits oi)ened by the federations tor their affiliated co-oiierativc 
credits which are far in excess of the sums actually borrowed by 
-p co-operative societies in question ; 


:= "g 


Credit nt the 
riisrto^nl of the 
\:iiliated Co-op- 
.titive Societies 

!;:5iQium of I^oans , 
iitiniutn of I^oans 


910,250 332,000 1,740,000 


294,000 2,800,000 696,000 412,000 
— 2,000 10,000 3,000 5,000 8,000 3,000 

I 35iCoo 100,000 30,000 100,000 50,000 53,000 


I'inally, the greater part of the sums borrowed by the co-operative 
•cieties from the federations are short term loans. In the I'ederation 
:Kiev. for example, wffiich is the most favourably circumstanced in tliis 
■ajicct, the long term loans represent only 34 % of the total amount. 

The financial business of these federations fortunately will only Ix" 
“xporarily so limited. That it is not larger is due chiefly to the re- 
rictious the earlier law’ imposed on the w'ork of the federations. The im- 
^'itance of the reform of the rules in 1911 is now* beginning to be perceived, 
nd the figures which we have given when compared with those for the 
receding years, show a progress which justifies the brightest hojics for 
not distant future. 

A characteristic feature of these federations is tliat they all try to 
-ct as intermediaries in the purchase and sale of agricultural implements 
produce. This is perhaps the most meritorious part of their work, 
their object is in. this way to combat the efforts of industrial and com- 
ucrcialtrusts, W'hich take unlimited advantage of the ignorance and credub 
■ty of the peasantry. Therefore, this action of the federations has been 
warmly welcomed both by the peasants and by the local co-oper- 
'-ve societies. Of this, the best p)Toof is that, though only begun lately. 

transactions already represent 31 % of the whole of the business 
-'' 3 c by all the federations. Here again, the Federation of Kiev occupies 
fir.5t place. Then come those of Yekaterinburg, Berdiansk, Melito- 
r-'l and Kuban. In regard to the others w'e have no information. 

la regard to purchase transactions, those for purchase of agricultural 
^^diinerv' and implements are the most important, representing more 
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than half the total purchase and sale business, ^ext in import,:: 
come those for building materials, seeds and chemical manures. 

The business of sale of the produce of co-operative societies l.y t;. 
I^ederations has been too recently commenced and is as yet too unimp,n,r. 
for us to devote much time to it. We shall confine ourselves to saying th 
in the 1 ‘ederation of Yekaterinburg, in which the transactions of this kir 
are most extensive, they only amounted to a total of about 55,(100 lonh;. 

for the year 1912. , , - . 1 . r 

The following table, giving in roubles the total amount of purona. 

and sade transactions, will ser\^e to show the situation : 


Agricultural Madtoy ii6.-!39 ^>1.270: 1.495 63,640 93^7; 336' :: 

— ^23,164 — — •23;- 

Building Materials ^20,492 33.493 0, , 

Various Material ■ 23,439 • - 5.55 ,.9 

Books, Stationery, etc 9^6 : ^ ' 

Total . . . 161.318 184.435^ 34.993 ' 63.640 253.828 60^: 


On the sale oi produce and the purchase of agricultural nwchmei 
for their affiliated societies the federations receive a 

according to the character of the transact.on, vanes m the folk 

manner : 




piircliase 

% 

Sale 

% 

Federation 

of Bcrdiatisk . . . 

2-7 

— 

n 

Yekaterinburg . 

K2 - 5 

i/z - 5 

r, 

Kuban 

2 

I 


Melitopol . , . 

2 

— 

» 

Kiev 

I - 2 

2 


As regards the supervision and inspection of °h“®dilteit 

operative societies, the inquiry finds great differences a® 
federations. While in those of Yekatennoslav and T 
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made dunng the whole year, in that oi Kiev there \sere as uumv 
■‘1 .4 carried out in respect to 72 diherent co-operative societies. 

■' ' Outside the purely economic domain, the greater number of the feder- 
.ions occupy themselves largely with propaganda and agricultural educ- 
Thus, the Federations ol Kiev, Yekaterinburg, and Kuban alIead^ 
very considerable libranes, and that of Berdiansk is organising 
'',e and that of Terek has a similar organization in view. T'he Fedei 
of Yekaterinburg has organized courses of lastructioii in agriculture 
gj co-operation and the Federation of Terek is about to establish 
.iinilar courses. They all publish and circulate books and pamphlets 
j propaganda. Those of Kuban and Yekaterinburg publish a joeriodical 
.‘view, while that of Kiev publishes two. 

The enquiry made for the Exhibition of Kiev furnishes us with some 
-cresting particulars on the management of the different federations. 
•:..ch one has a “ Board of Management " charged with the general di- 
-ection of the work of the federations and also a “ Business .Managemeiit 
■ - the immediate discharge of current business. 

In regard to their degree of education, general or technical, the mem 
-fjs of these bodies may be classed m tlie following manner ; 


Bushie?a M^magemeiit lioaifl nf M;iiia”eiiR‘Dt 


Si'deiations 

HigUer 

study 

i,Uuiversity 

etc.] 

St-oudary 

studies 

Elefnentary 

studies 

Higher 

tudios 

Sccuiidan- I'ik-niintai 
sliKiies “Studies 





3 

2 


2 

. . . 



3 

-- 




— 


I 

I 

2 2 

''•;:i‘onul 

- 

4 

I 

I 


Kv.'- 

I 

— 

2 

I 

1 2 

■■‘•k.itijrinosluv . . . 

— 

— 

3 


1 - • 

•■-'-k 

— 

I 

2 

I 

- ■ 1 

Nijktijj. Novgorod . . 

— 


3 


3 


Thus we see that, far from being in the hands of theorists educated at 
university, the general business management rests with persoiis of 
•'■wage culture, a class generally represented by the most intelligent 
-3ioiig practical farmers. 

In this there are both advantages and disadvantages, It is an ad- 
‘2utage that the federations are thus more closely connected with the 
•'^lal classes, the peasantry, and it gives these more interest and more ^ 
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confidence in the enterprise in the management of which they i:;;:;.. 
iately participate; the disadvantage exists in the fact that the 
aging directors are often wanting in initiative and sufficient knowle^' 
of business, so that they cannot give the federations the impuhe 
quired to make them progress and augment their popularity in cn 
ative circles. 

It is usual to allow the members of the “ Business Management 
as well as those of the Board of Management some remuneration, 
ing, in the first case, in an annual fixed salary ; the others receive a Cuunt. - 
for every sitting at which they have been present. The cost is shown ;• 
the following table (in roubles) : 












£ 



,1 


z 



V 

a 

a. 

3 


■- 








1 


: i 

> 

U 

1 

> 


Z i 

President of the Business 








Management Board . . 

1,500 

1,380 

2,400 

600 ' 

5 

t.OOO 

2 ^ 4 - 






per 


per 

Member of the Business 





sitting 


sitting 

Management Board . 

3 

1,000 

i,8uo 

300 

— 

900 

150 i.:< 


ptr day 






per 







jilting 

Inspector 

Presidents and Meinliers of 

— 


t,8oo 




6 on r,.’: 

the “ Board of Maiiage- 
meiit ” 

3 

- 

- 

5 

5 

5 



To these sums must be added travelling allowances, varying with t:.;; 
distance and means of transport. 

These payments explain, to a certain extent, the composition of th 
boards ; for the remuneration would be absolutely insufficient to attrac. 
persons of superior education. 

Besides the members of the boards, the federations all have a cert^i-^ 
number of employees at fixed salaries. The number of these cmplo}^ 
with the maximum and mimimum of their salaries, is shown in the fol 
ing table : 



federations of co-operative credit societies 



,^heT of Salaried Employees 

vtcrjm Salan- 




3' 7 - 3 14 

360 : 1,200 1,500: 1,000 1,200 

120 OO 360 300 120 


240 

180 


W'e shall borrow from the report of the enquiry made by the Fetrograd 
Ir.'.nfh (See our sources ) the following table showing the financial con- 
itioii (^f the various federations and giving us means of forming more 
mirate idea of the work done by the Russian credit societies : 
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Balance Sheets of Federations of Co-operatv^r r,,;. 


Kiev MeUtopol 




January June January June 


Debits . 

Foundation Capital i 


iletnbers’ Shares 

48,531 

84,806 

30,896 


13.iv 

Own Capital 

2 - 52 a 

2.524; 

S9I 

1 37.151 

Entrance Fees 

Sums Borrowed from the Im- 

4.300 

5,350^ 

2,500 


'1 

perial Bank 

Sums Borrowed from Small 

: — 

— 1 

— 

— 


Credit Department .... 
Sums Borrowed from Savings 

i — 


— 

— 


Banks 

30,000 

80,000! 

10,000 

j 10.000 

20.0 c 

Other Eoaus 

8,000 i 

8,000' 

954 

I 95 h 

1. 

Reserve Capital 

1,1281 

l,I 2 S 

— 

3.321 


Special Funds 

2,229 

2,22g 

5.275 

! 5,275 

3 - 1 ' 

Deposits 

; 560,771 

1,069,569 

81,098 

i 42,183 

89. 3M 

Current .•Accounts 

305.470 

— 

37 , 9 t 5 

j 

~ 

Sums Borrowed 

179, .581, 

237,900 

64,000 

1 22,438 


Contractors 

: 23,904 

91,452 

7.494 

36,220 

10^0 

Order Account 

— i 

— 



Payments for Purchases . . 

409 

941' 


; — 

- 

Produce of Sales 

152 

222 




Rediscount 


; 

— 

: 97,000 

— 

Transfers 

; 8,023: 

8,223 

364 

; 141 


Profits and Interest 

' 20,123 

74.364; 

4,126 

1 5.251 

2.04: 

Credits. 

; R195.150: 

1,666,715: 

245.516 

260.044 

1 


Available Amounts 

207,798 

i,i88| 

50.379 

4,90s 


Negotiable Paper 

500 ; 

500; 

7,246: 

7.246 

— 

Term Roans 

658,09b: 

1,071,022! 

157,600; 

195 

So. IOC, 

Special Current Accounts . . 

' 289,860! 

475,220! 

29,397 ' 

177.900 


Securities ....... 

! 25,253! 

70,679 

— ■ 

57.4S3 


Goods 

i R53S; 

1,522, 

17! 

4 

9.14^ 

Real Estate 

' 2,229: 

2,640 

713 

745 

1.33: 

Various 

8 , 543 : 

20,402; 

3 R 

4,125 

1-437 

Expenses and Rosses .... 

! — 

17.398! 

— , ! 

6,528 


In Hand > 

I.33O: 

6,141' 

124! 

835 

1.263 


RI95I5O, 

1,666,715! 

245.5161 

1 

260,044 

143,5.32 


(♦) Fractions of roubles (kopecks) Uave been omitted. 
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January and June, 1913 (in roubles 




January ; June ; January June January June 




it 

16 

P 



^765 

— 

6,925 




— 

2,762: 

9-0^4 

- 

- 

- 




20,000 



— 

.540 

— 


4,589 

6,032 

— 

J,62I 

1,072 

2,277 

390 

^^4.302 

87J37i 

46,910 

6.854 


2,496 

— 

• — ' 

162,2^8 

45430; 

97.768, 

42,400 

42.452 

66,491 

60,103: 

- 

2,r20 

- I 

2,784 

- 

8.776 

2,2Z6 

1,859; 

116^ 

8.978 

1,225; 

600 


405 . 3 M 

213.034 

218,877; 

79.446 


16.264 

4.085 


1,007 

— 

2,500; 

2,500 

500 

294.408 

145.274 

— I 

76,500 

29,257 

2,156 

2,719, 


39,698 

— 

149.8511 


2,497 

57.270 

, 61,3371 

— 

2.726 

1 , 3 ” 

1,489: 

569 

4,927- 


68r 

— ■ 

8 . 345 ' 


; — i 

369: 

7,189 

436 

297] 

500 

405,314 

213.034 

218,877; 

79.446 


I 


10,003 

18,225 

16,100 

0 

c 

3,994 


— 





— 

20,000; 

30,000 

- 


563, 

1,823 

15.000 

^550 

41.267. 

50,165 

3,761 

. 37.773 


39 

1,603 

— 

53,-94 

186 

79.900 

25 

60 


5.354 

5.185 

4.838 

-.342 


163,154 

106.715 

76,576 

68.898 


10,716 

510; 

144,800- 

4.764 

96. ICO 

48,907 

3.. 501 


1,176 


41,91 1 





2 1 ,906 

19.362 

645 

1.290 

167 

855 



10 

— 


5.986 

1,821 

1,936 

855 


r.553 

3.660 

2,388 

163.154 

106,715 

76.576 

68,898 



XOTICES OF SOME RECEET PUBLICATIONS RELA'rL;G 
TO CO-OPERATION AND ASSOCIATION 


GENBRAI^. 


S^SSH^ (Dr, j, D') • Die EnLwickluiig der Genosscnscluiitstheone mi Zeitcilier ilc* 
lismus {1 kc Developnunt of the Theory 0/ Co-operation in Capitalistic Times]. Muriici;. : 
pp. 192. 

The co-operative movement, says Dr. Sassen , has produced a large- riz: 
1 )er of periodicals, reports, enquiries and occasional essays. But mo<: 
these publications are of a descriptive character and seldom provide mm 
ial for working out a theory. He goes on to say, not only ha\^ we n-.ci 
no generally accepted theory of co-operation, but we have not ever- 1 C3 
hnitioiL of it. 

This is due in part to the great variety of its forms and objects uhxli 
conceals the simplicity of its principles. 

In his exj'osition, our author occupies himself only with the ca-ny-:- 
ative ideas held by the social reformers of the nineteenth century andca; 
siders co-r>peration as a tcniical instrnment for the reform and pc rhau:- 
the complete- trr’nsfonir-'tior of the existing social ender, in contr.ci wd 
the conserx’ative intention'^ oi Raiffeisen and Schulzc-Delit/ch. ^ 

He institute's a compariscii' lietwcen modern co-operation and the 
er co-operative systems. In spite of profound differences, thetuOMi-uv..^ 
have a common object in the mutual assistance of their memcen. ^ ^^ 
principle inspiring modern co-operaiion seems to our author t a co:>x_. 
the removal of the opposition between individual and social liberty. 
tween personal libeny and the limit at iom-. imposed by society. _ ^ ^ 

After criticising the \'ariGUS definitions that have been 
operation, Dr. Sassen gives his own, according to ^hinh, " 
means the anion of an unlimited number of persons on the basts of _ 

independence (Selbstliilfe) and democratic equality, with 
tng the condtiions of the ^embers by means of a collective undermiv^n-' t 

duction or distribution ^ i 

He goes on to consider minutely the develoiiment of tnc 
co-<Jperation through the older socialism, Christian y.y, 

ist “ revisionism ’b In a final chapter, he i-otes the \eT> 
the study of co-operation as a result perhaps of the , ^^o'u 

" world power ” which, at the beginning of the twentieth cemv. . 
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66,000 associations with 12,000,000 members and now is lonresente,! 
V 75.000 associations with 16,000,000 members. 

The social tendencies of the day give evidence, on the one side of an 
_ creasing accentuation of the capitalistic cluiracter of economy aiul on 
■;.e other, of symptoms of an mcreasing movement in the direction oi 
;,u,xracy and socialism. The influence- of the eo-o^x^rative sex-^eties 
ill the latter direction, ami in oiir author's opinion, one of tla- 
;::ost important problems of modern political ec.momy is how to recognise 
,-n].'eration as an element of economic :uid social reform. 


CANADA. 


jHSJ.VRDINS (.\lpiio>^SE) : The Co-opemtive l’euj)lc’t> l>;ink. I’ublic.iliciU u( ihf " Kn-'Si ll 
.Nigc Found.-ition New York City, p]j. ^ 2 , 


Alphonse Desjardins was one of the earliest pioneers and is still oiic 
; the most fervid apostles of co-operative credit both in Camula and tlie 

■ nited vStates, To his initiative are due those cr>-operative ])eople’s banks 
aiat have attained such considerable developmrnt in Canada, conferring 
mat benefits upon the pooler classes of the cities and country distiicts, 
^ well as of the mining localities and even the regions of recenl colon- 
^■';tion. 

The work we have before us gives a brief ac.connt of their action and 
s at llie same time a serviceable tract in favour of their principles. In a 
rief introduction, the author examines the various systems of popular 
ledit, ancient and modem; then he describes the work and characteristics 
:tlie Canadian banks of this class (liability limited to share- (5 dollar^- eacli 

■ ipible in instalments and withdrawable), riglrtto make (le])osits reserve. 1 
*'» members, officers elected by the members etc). This ca-coiint is aecompan- 
:bi by statistics showing the very satisfactory results attained up to the 
it'sent. 


UNITED STATES. 


lA, ir.) and ROBINSON (L- 0 .) : A Credit I'nioii ?Tinier. The Sage Fouml' 

atioii. New York. 191 p 

I'his is, as far as we know, the first book of its type to be published in 
I'nitcd States, though similar manuals of co-operative banking are 
■'^aiinon enough in Europe. The joint authors have done their work well, as 
^asto be expected. As Director of the Division of Remedial I/raiis of the 
Sage Foundation for the past six years, :\rr. Ham,has had an excellent 
^PP^munity of studying at first hand the problem of small credit in cities, 
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while Mr. Robinson has for ten years been General Manager of the 
Agricultural and Industrial Aid Society which organised the first i''-..';! 
Unions in the United States. Together, the authors were largely resp,,p^^^v ' 
for the passage of the New York Credit Union Law of 1914. Thj^ ^ 
(Chap. 369, Laws ot 1914) is given in full in the Primer which convi-- 
of four parts : (i) An Introduction which is in the nature of a short hut orj, - 
sketch of the development of ireraonal credit associations in various ccv-" 
tries; (a) The information necessary for the successful organisation a-'/ 
administration of a Credit Union conveyed in the form of quesiicn* a? 
answers; (3) A description of the different books and forms required hru 
working of a Union ; (4) The provisions of the New York Credit I’nion j : v ; 
The authors have succeeded admirably in compiling a useful manual, d 
co-operative credit and the Russell Sage Foundation is to he cougratulau -i 
on the hook’s timely appearance. 


ITALY, 


Am DEL PRIMO CONCBESSO BELLE COOPERATIVE E MUTUE AORARIE DELLA SARDLLaA M::. 
the First Congress of the Sardinian Agricultural Co-operative and Mutual Socidu's',. Ori-i::. 
December aist.-23rci,, 1913. Cigliari. Stabiliinento Industriii Tipografica, 1913, pp. n 

These Acts of the first Congress of the Sardinian Agricultural Co-fipse-i 
ativc and Mutual vSocieties, besides giving a report of the discussions 1 hut tO',;. I 
place at the Congress, contain two interesting reports, one by Dr. ! 
Dessi, on Mutual Live, stock Insurance and Reinsurance in Sardinia, thentii:: j 
by Prof. Annibale delTAglio, on the Organization of Livestock liuprovcinc:;' 
and Dairying in vSardinia. The volume contains a table sliowirg t’.:. 
agricultural co-operative and mutual societies existing in the pro\dnce> 
Cagliari and Sassari on December 20th., 1913, as well as the tr 
new " Federazione delle Cooperative e Mntue Agrarie della Sarfcr:. 
{Federaiion of Saniinian A^ricuUiiral Cv-oper alive mid Muincil Soiidiy]- 


RUSSIA. 


CRO,.xh BanancoH'b OGinecTBn BaaiiMHaro Kpenura: n'hiiCTjjyiouurx]. irL 
na I HHUapu 191^x0 ro;ta (Ilananie OcoGennoH KaHueaapin no Kpei<: ■ 
HOii MaCTH). [Colkdion Balance Sheets of Mutual Credit Societies kwAih? ■'« A ' 
as shown in ike siatemenls for January isA, 1914). Publislied by the Special 
for Credit Business, Petrograd, P. P. Soikin, 19x4, 38 pages folio. 

The interest of the present issue of this half yearly publication 
Special Chancery, for Credit Business is increased by the fact j'” 
oldest of the Mutual Credit Societies now working in Russia, 
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.Kenameof the “ Premier Mutual Credit Society of Petrogracl bcganooer- 
■tions in 1864 and. consequently, the " Collection " affords us in a wuy a 
Imnoian’ view of the entire ^ development of the institution during half a 
^entiiiv- Under such conditions, and in coiisideration of the iniporlauee 
rural economy of the development of mutual credit, we propose to ex« 
horn the ^ simple list of balance sheets sumnuirised in the “ 0>llec- 
ion’ i and publish in the next number of our Bulletin some statist ics showing 
III* general progress of the Russian Mutual Credit Societies and their financial 
rtiuition at the beginning of the current year. We Unfit ourselves for 
iVj present to observing that at the date indicated the total number of 
Societies was l,I08 and the total amounts shown in tlunr balance sheets 
f.iiie to more than 1,000,000,000 roubles, that is to say nearly 
5000,000,000 francs, giving an average per s(K‘iety of 956,000 rnibles 
oriiiore than 2,500,000 francs. 


RUSSIA (FINLAND), 


AM)ELSIL'iSSORNAS CENTRALKREDITANSTALT AKTIE BOLAG (OsUUSkaSSOjeu Kci^kuslailiaralliuMo 

Usakeyhtib) ocli Finlands Andelkassarorelse aren 1903 till 1912 {'llif Centra! Bank 0/ Cred- 
it Co-operaive Societies of Finland {Society Limited by Shares) and the Progn ss nj Co-operative 
Credit in Finland beiweeen 1903 and 1912). Helsingfors. Yhtciskiriapalnn 0 !;iikeyhtid, 
1^14. in 7 volumes. i.Sa pages. 


Recently, on closing its accounts for its tenth working year, the 
htral Bank of the Credit Co-operative Societies of Binlaiid (in Finnish, 
>unskassojen Keskuslaniarahasto ; and in Sw'edish, Andelskassoriias Cen- 
ralkieditanstalt) published a most interesting general report of its w^ork 
iurir.g the first ten years of its existence, as w^ell as of the general deveU)p- 
Titnt of co-operative credit in the Grand Duchy. 

The absolutely unexampled centralisation characterising the general 
liTganization in Finland, as well as the exceptionally vaiied contents of 
ijc book, give this remarkable publication quite special interest. So we 
propose to give an ample summary of it in one of the following numbers 
obiur Bulletin. Let us now limit ourselves to a few general remarks. 

The first part of the report gives an account of the foundation and pro- 
ptsfive development of the Central Bank of the Co-ojxerative Credit 
Wies of Finland, an institution, obliged, by certain legislative i>ro- 
'"‘■ioiis, to assume the form af a society limited l>y shares. Founded on 
initiative fo the "Pellervo ", the parent society of all the co-operative 
I'^sanizations of the country, the Central Bank, on December 31st., T903 
i'iit year of its foundation) , had as members only eight banks, w^hich had 
%ther only 253 members. Ten years later, on Deceml.)er 31st,, 1913, 
^ number of co-operative credit banks affiliated to the Central Bank 
400, with a total number of more than 20,000 members. In 
1^503- the credit applied for from the Bank was only 114,000 francs and 
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42,000 francs were granted. In 1912 7,500,000 francs were appli^rj 
and loans were made to the amount of 5,000,000 frs. 

For the tenth anniversary of its foundation, the Central Bank <,• 
Credit Co-operative Societies organized an enquiry among its 
in order to ascertain broadly “ the general influence of the co-o^ritivc 
credit banks on the intellectual and economic development of Finlan-: ,, 
The results of this enquiry, published in the second part of the reijoit w-v 
are dealing with, form incontestably the most important portion of 
and it is to this we especially intend to return. 

The problem to be studied was divided under three principal hca-h; 

(r) The influence of the co-operative banks on the developmer.i „i 
agriculture ; 

(2) The influence of these same banks as an element of intellccf,- j 
education ; 

(3) And finally the importance of the co-operative credit banL< o. 
a factor in ethical progress. 

The statistics furnished in regard to the first point have been 
together in the five following classes : Influence of the co-operative credit 
banks in : (i) the increased area of the holdings cultivated or improve;, 
(2) the increased number of farm buildings, {3) the increase in thennmjd 
of the head of livestock, (4) the technical methods of cultivation rd 
agricultural technique generally, and. finally (5) economic co-opratki. 

This publication of the Central Bank of the Co-operative Lrcu.! 
Societies of Finland concludes with a whole series of regulations, fomj 
and miscellaneous information (we shall make special mention of a Urn 
graphy of the principal elementary works in Swedish and Finnish on Co-ove: 
ative Credit), which makes this excellent book much more a concise a-v' 
complete handbook of the co-operative credit institutions 111 the Grv i 
Duchy than a simple sketch of ten years’ work of the most nnportu:. 
of them. 



Part II: Insurance and Thrift 


ITALY. 


XSLRANCE against accidents in AGKIClT/n'KAL WORK 

by Prof. Prospero Ferr.ari 

Seintary of the Royal Academy of " Geor^ofiJi " 
and Manai^er of the Tuscan Mutual Agricultural Insurance Society. 

If Italy has as yet no special law for insurance against accidents in 
griciiltural work, that is not to say that nothing has been done, 
i the initiative of private bodies, which have in part made np for the 
nu?fion in the law in force which protects industrial workmen generally, 
also a few individuals employed ordy in special kinds of agricultural 
wk. Attempts have been made to make tip for the omission in the law, in 
secession of bills, which, however, for various reasons, have never come 
i: ioT discussion in Parliament. 

This delay in the passing of a special hw in regard to accidents in 
^raultural work has perhaps not been a great evil, since, meanwhile, the 
::tiuitions that have been founded independently, on private initiative, 
i 2 ve contributed material for the study of the important question, which 
5 the more complex in Italy, owing to the various methods of cultivation 
'??lied on the farms, on account of the special conditions of the Italian 
^Cons differing so greatly from each other in respect to the crops 
■dtivated in them and their agricultural economy, 

Students of the manifestations of thrift, and especially of social 
■■'•-Wance, will perhaps find it not uninteresting to consider the precedents 
<^gricultural accident insurance in Italy as now applied, and the fund- 
conceptions by which the various bills above referred to wercin- 
while it is to be hoped that the solemn promise made by the Prime 
the Hon. A. Salandra, to present a definite bill when Parliament 
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opens may be maintained, even if the gravity of the conditions of 
national politics justify some delay in the study of social problems afieetH 
our nation alone. ] 


§ I. The eaw of January 31ST., 1904 (no. 51) and AGRicui,TrR.u 


In March, 1888, a law was passed, amended in 1893, by the 29ih. aitid 
of which the Government was given power to unite in a single text tbt pr,j 
visions of the law as amended, as was done only eleven years later, wh^ 
a Royal Decree authorized Daw no. 51 of January 31st., 1904 (finiiltest 
on accidents in work, by which the matter is still regulated, although h 
some time the question has been under study how to introduce into it th 
amendments and reforms that experience has shown to be necessary. 

The law in force, then, it may be said, exclusively concerns woiknife 
engaged in industries and only a few of those engaged in agricultural wo:!| 
In fact insurance is only compulsory; | 

1st., V/hcdever ike member of the employees : 

{a) in undertakings for building or demolition of houses and 
lading, carriage and unlading of building material or material removed in. 3 
buildings demohshed, and amongst such undertakings are included ^ 
works of building, restoring, completing, altering or demolishing buildirs 
in town or country ; 

(6) in connection with machines set in motion by inanmak tear 
or their motors, when these machines are used for industrial or agricultur 
purposes... or in subordinate work as a result of which the workmeaas 
exposred to injuries from such machines or their motors. 

2 nd.. When there are more than five employees engaged in: 

ia) transport by land ; r — 

(b) in works of reclamation undertaken with the object of rendenj 
healthy and fit for cultivation entire areas, either by means of canals ( 
drains, or by raising the level or by drainage with the help of machne 

(c) in work in connection with landslips and the regulation 0 

mountain basins ; , , ^ irmh 

Id) in felling trees and thinning forests and transporting 
to the ordinary depositing sites on the banks of rivers or torrents or 
cart roads and launching it on the rivers or torrents. • the ca 

As we see, while the obligation of insurance is very clear in 
of those engaged in building, restoring and altering bui mgs an 
with machines set in motion by inanimate forces, j .ytti 

open to discussion, whether it exists in the case of transpo , w 
in forests, reclamation work and work undertaken to also iJ 

cultivation, when, not only the number of workmen emp oye , 
character of the undertaking is uncertain, when such wor is 
by the proprietor for his own acemmt. 
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'jius, there are many cases in which it is doubtful whether insurance 
j is not compulsory according to the provisions of the law of January 
4 1904, and even if they desired to conform with the law, agricultural 
forestry businesses would find almost insurmountable difficulties in 
rf iiiiof the regulations, such as, for example, those regarding the keeping 
rtav books and registers of employees with the accuracy the insurance 
jiitutes may demand and the non-obserrance of which they often take 
nntage of iu order to contest claims for accidents. 

The characteristics of agricultural industry are such and so different 
difierent regions that it is not considered possible by means of suitable 
Gendments to extend the application of the law in force in regard to accid- 
its in industrial work generally to those in agricultural industry and so 
le necessity has been recognised of arranging for a special law for insurance 
mst accidents in agricultural work to apply in the case of all kinds of 
ork for which insurance is not now compulsory but which contribute a 
percentage of accidents as compared with those kinds contemplated in 
le law in force. 

Unfortunately, however, between 1906 and today, a succession of bills 
ive been brought forward in which the fundamental principles vary 
rriderably, as will be seen from the brief comment we are about to make. 


^‘2. Bills for insurance against accidents in agriculturat. work. 


Conti Bili ~ It is not possible to deal with the subject of insurance 
mst accidents in agricultural work, without mentioning the name of 
lator Conti, who was its first champion ; since as long ago as 1889 he 
i already provided for the insurance of the members of the Fratellanza 
iety, founded by him among the peasants, against accidents in their 
rk, by means of their registration with the National Society which has 
head quarters at the vSavings Bank of Milan. 

It was therefore natural that he should have been the first to draft 
)ill on Compulsory Insurance of Peasants against Accidents in their Work, 
uchwas presented in the Senate on January 3 ^^-' ^ 9*^7 taken into 
Qdderation. This bill was submitted, under the auspices of the Italian 
nners’ Society, to the agricultural associations for their opinion, and 
ntor Conti himself read a report on it on February 26th., 1908. In view 
the suggestions made, he presented a new bill on " Compulsory Insurance 
II oldings against Accidents to Peasants in their Work , which was pre 
'ited and considered in the Senate on March ^oth,, 1909. .V 

iMavourably reported on by the Central Office of the Senate which 
she some slight amendments in it. 

Ihe fundamental principles of the bill were : , . . < 1. 

The insurance of labourers is a duty attaching to holdings : ^ 

*9 the premium, must be paid by the tenant farmer who wor s t e 

it case of metairies, half by the farmer and half by the metayer. n y 
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such accidents must be taken into consideration as produce death 
or partial permanent disablement. The labourers may be insured In p*!’ 
ate societies, in duly recognised and authorized institutes or in the 
Society for Insurance against Accidents in^ Work. The premium m- 
be calculated at so much per hectare, according to the class of farm;(Y,t 
pensation in case of death or total permanent disablement must be h 
at 2,500 frs., but only 1, 000 frs. if the victim were unmarried and not 
porting a family. In Senator Conti's original bill, compensations ! 
temporary disablement were also contemplated, amounting to 1.50 f 
and I fr. , according to the conditions of the victim, but the Central Or 
of the Senate did not approve this. 1 

The fundamental idea of the bill was good, because it establish 
the principle of premiums in accordance with area, taking account oftjj 
various uses which the farm serves and not of the individual labourers, ruj 
is not possible to determine the degree of their risks, their wage? 
number varying so considerably at different seasons. 

Luzzatti-RainERI Bill — The Conti bill was not discussed in tb 
Senate, as in the meantime the Hon. Signor Luzzatti, Prime Miiictf 
and Minister for Home Affairs, and the Hon. Signor Raiiieri, Mir>( 
of Agriculture, on December 5th., 1910. had laid before the Senate 
Draft Law on “ Agricultural Labourers’ Accidents in their TPo?^’',prehc;: 
it by a valuable and complete report on the important questiou, examine 
in respect to precedents and to the legislation and application of the uu 
in other countries and also to what has been done in Italy on prirate . 
itiative. as well as to the relation between the burden of compulsor)ni;^;: 
ance, the revenue of the land, the estimated number of labourers, the ...■ 
of the farms and their manner of cultivation, in order to show how agrici 
ture may very well bear the burden of compulsory insurance so as Hh 
to give partial compensation for the serious injuries which persons emplov^ 
in agricultural work often suffer. j 

The fundamental principles of the LuzzatthRainen bill were toll 
ows : The law was to apply in the case of all employees on farms, 
in any kind of work, except those contemplated in the law of Janiiir 
31st., 1904. 

The insurance was to cover accidents causing death or permar.eia 
ablement, cither total or partial, if involving a reduction of working capac.. 
of more than 20 %. but not temporary disablement ; the premmni ^ • 
be fixed in relation to the area and the class of cultivation ; the cosu- 
insurance to be borne by the proprietor of the farm if he wor c 1 ' 

by the tenant if it were leased and, in case of metairies, in the P 
of three fifths by the lamdowner and two fifths by the tnetayer^ t 
ation to % amount of 2,000 francs was to be given for the 
adult man, 1,000 frs. for that of an adult woman, 500 frs. tor a ^ 
for total permanent disablement, 2,500 frs, if the victim 
frs. if a woman, and for permanent partial disablement the a 
correspond with the reduction of working capacity, provide 1 ^ ^ 

than 20 %. Insurance in private institutes authorized tor 
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. was to be free and peraiissioii was to be given for the format ion 
. authorized also to insure the employees engaged in the 

^nations contemplated in the law of January 31st., 1904, on condition of 
conducting this business separately ; the insurance consortiums were 
f'^.e exempt from all taxes, and the intermediaries, who for their own 
offered their services to labourers vicliins of accidents, were to be 
f hie to ])unishment and fines in accordance with the law. 

'Tiiis bill was examined by the Central Office of the Senate, which, 
hiwever iu ^ report of March 25th., 1912, rejected it, by three votes to 
•^•0 on account of the principle of coini)ulsoTy insurance of agricultural 
’ bourers contained in it, considering that the free contribution of the land- 
•^ers and the labourers would be a guarantee of the loyal and effectual 
.■-irilication of a system for the grant of compensation to victims of accid- 
njs in agricultural work. 

This conclusion was too hasty and two mcnil)crs of the Central Office 
kievted from it ; but the bill was not discussed and meanwhile the bn/.- 
iiti Ministry fell. 

The 1913 Proposal. — We give this name to a proposal which, althnngh 
drafted while the Hon. Signor Nitti was Minister of AgricnlUnc, cannot 
a be u-iven his name, as it was presented neither in the Senate nor in the 
'bmber. It was «Kily a draft law /or the extension of compulsory tttsurance 
'j cover accidents in agricultural work, prepared by a Commissimi appointed 
;ythe Minister Nitti, but it was published, and examined, j^raised, criticised 
,;i'i probably, with only .senne slight amendments, would have been ]>T(>sent- 
d as drafted for discussion in Parliamer't, if political eiren instances had 
nt'ied to the fall of the Ministry in March, 1913, and it is not knowii if 
k present Minister of Agriculture, the Hon. Signor Cavasola, will bring 
t for ward again or introduce a new bill. 

It is all the same desirable to mention the fundamental principles by 
which the 1913 proposal was inspired, because some are quite new and differ 
frua those in the bills already considered. 

The cost of the insurance was to be borne Iry the head or the managiw 
of the farm or forestry business ; the premiums, fixed in relation to the area 
acd the risks of the various kinds of farm, were to be collected, ry means 
ot lists to be forwarded to the collector. 

Compensation was fixed as follows for deaths . 


Age 

From 9 to 15 years 
15 “ 23 
23 “ 55 “ 

55 " 70 “ 


Men 


Wnrnett 


fr?, 500' b-. 500 

" 2,000 


2.500 

1.500 


1,250 

800 
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And for permanent total disablement; 


AS" 


From Q 

to 15 years . , 

. . frs. 1,200 

frs. 1,000 

" 5 

" 23 “ 

0 

0 

1.500 

" 23 

“ 55 “ 

. ■ “ 3.250 

2,000 

“ 55 

“ 75 “ 

. . “ 2,000 

1,000 


Compensations were to be paid in cash, if, deposited in the Cassa 
Nazionalc di Previdenza {National Thrift Institute), they would give ar 
income of less than 250 francs a years. To the compensations i*,r 
permanent disablement there was to be added one tenth for every cbld 
under 13 years of age, up to the amount of 50 % of the compensatioi] 
The insurance was to be arranged exclusively with Compulsory Inm- 
ante Consortiums, the number, head quarters and district of which weit 
to be fixed by the Agricultural Department, and which were to be aiubji- 
ized freely to undertake other branches of insurance. The management oi 
the Consortiums was to be entrusted to a meeting of from twenty hveto 
fifty members, two fifths of them chosen by representative organizatiors 
of agricultural employers, two fifths by representative orgauizations f,i 
labourers and one fifth by the Provincial Council. 

Reinsurance of from 25 to 50 % of the risks in the National S<x:iety k 
Insurance against accidents in work was to be compulsory. Disputes ia 
regard to claims for compensation and payment of same, were to be dealt 
with by the Provincial Commissions formed to deal with agricultural ac- 
cidents, in accordance with the procedure established in the law os 
Arbitration, and consisting of three members, of whom one was to be a 
judge of the Court, and the others representatives of the employers ana 
the labourers respectively. The Consortiums were to be exempted from 
all taxation. Severe punishments and fines not exceeding 2,000 frs. were 
to be imposed on intermediaries who gave assistance to the labourer> tor 
remuneration. The characteristic points in this draft bill were ; compulsori- 
insurance with no liberty of choice of the institute in which to insure, a? 
the National Accident Insurance Society was to be substituted in all cases 
in which a Consortium could not act ; compulsory reinsurance in the 
National Society ; the institution of Provincial Commissions with pro- 
cedure similar to that of the Councils established by the law on Arbitra- 
tion : and the variability of the compensation with the age of the victim. 

It is not our part h^re to touch on the praise and criticisms this bil. 
received from the Commission, because it is very probable that the 
Minister of Agriculture will make radical changes in it, and it is to behuptt 
that, finally, a law will be presented to the Chamber or the Senate adapti^^ 
to the special conditions of Italian agriculture, based on the exiieri^ncj 
the Institutions founded on private initiative, of which it will be we 
say a few words. 
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5 3. Private undertakings for insur.vnce against accidi.:nts 
IN AGRICULTURAL WORK. 

\mk these various bills have had so little success that they were not 
ieven discussed in the two Houses of Parliamcnl. the difficulties in the wiy 
'd insurance against accidents in agricultural work were faced and ovor- 
:oine by private institutions intelligently and economically, because on 
jie basis of mutuality, and we shall here mention in chronological order 
•k Institutions still working that have furnished statistical and economic 
fata of considerable importance. 

Cassa mutm degli agricoUori per gli infortuni degli operai sul lavoro. 
yM d Vercelli (A^icultairal Mutual Society for Insurance of habonrers 
i^ainst Accidents in Work, with head quarters at Vercelli in Novara). - ■ 
On February 9th., 1903, there was founded at Vercelli a Co-operative 
Society for the insurance of all the agricultural employees oi its members 
s^ainst accidents in their work. After the law of Jujie 28th., 1903, amending 
that of March 17th,, 1898, and then by Royal Decree of Jamiaiy 31st., 
1004, ao. 5^1 made the final text, had rendered insurance against ;jccidents 
CTtmpiilsory for certain classes of agricultural labourers, nr rather in the 
case of certain definite work (machine threshing, felling trees in forests, 
working with machines set in motion by inanimate force, etc.), the Co-oper- 
ative vSociety, by deed of March 4th., 1904, transformed itself into a 0 :in- 
sirtium, and founded the Cassa Mutiia degli AgricoUori (I'armers’ Mutual 
ociety), regularly constituted as an incoq:)orated body by Royal Decree of 
lugust loth., 1904. So it has now been working ten years and the Refx>rt 
nr the year 1913 shows that it has 741 members with 934 policies, for an 
Tea of 97,900 hectares cultivated in various ways, and the* amount of 
fages of the labourers for whom premiums are paid is 17,032,403 frs. 
Qit premiums for 1913 amounted to 79,599.05 frs. The net capital was 
^11.169,80 frs. The prerniunr is established in relation to the area and the 
rrnd of cultivation, taking account of repayments ; it varies from 0.52 fr. 
frs. per hectare. Coinpensation is given in case of death and total 
partial permanent disablement, but up to 1909 no!, for tcm])orary 
ii^ibleinent ; during the last four years compensation has also been given 
labourers for whom insurance is not compulsory by the law, and, under 
head, in 1913, 2,600 frs. were paid in compensations for 1,350 days. 
In ten years claims to the amount of 239,412.05 frs. were paid for 
i^idents : 

ITS. e'rs. 


1904 ^,855.00 1909 8,442.51 

10,248.00 1910 25,433.26 

^906 15,568.35 1911 28,073.05 

23,855.12 1912 42,568.70 

17.839.90 19x3 5^.638,15 
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The principal merit of the Vercelli Mutual Society, besides tbit it 
the first to insure against accidents in agriculture, is that it based the --o.., 
ance not on the amount of the wages of each individual labourer, bin 
that of all the labourers required for a certain definite area, accord;:^ » 
the different kinds of cultivation ; consequently the premium wa? i;- ... 
lation to the area and the previous identification of the employee execu*::.^ 
the work w as not required, and so also the registers of pay and of labourers 
required by the Institutes insuring industrial labourers were not necessan 
The amount of labour for every kind of cultivation being estal.-lich,^ 
and it being ascertained in bow many ways a fann is cultivated, either - 
view of rotation of crops or the succession of agricultural labour, h i- 
found that the average proportions of wages for the territory of Vercc';; 
and the adjacent regions were 157 fr. and 175 fr. per hectare and the pre;:: 
inms calculated at 5 % were 0.785 fr. and 0.875 fr. per hectare, ic'-k, 
by refunds made at the end of the working year to 0,52 fr. and 0.62 it. 

Cassa muUiu dei fondi rustici in Toscana per rassimrazione del pm. 
nale delle aziende agrarie contro gli inforiimi sul lavo/o. Sedc in Fm^: 
(Tuscan Agricultural Landowners' Mutual vSociety far Insurance 
Labourers against Accidents in their Work, with head quarters in Florenx- 
-- By deed of December 4th., igoS, this society was founded on the iniii 
of the Comizio agrario of Florence and, by Royal Decree of February 2yi;.. 
19OQ, registered in the Court of Accounts on March 17th., 1909, it ’-v. 
declared\o be an incorporated body. It began work on April 5lh„ loe; 
extending its action over the whole of Tuscany, that is the Provinces'- 
Florence, Arezzo, vSicna, Lucca. Pisa. Leghorn and Grosselo. It ha^cnr 
pleted five years of work and its report shows that oiiFebnmry 28th., loi- 
on which date its working year closed, there were 668 registered rAerai.'-:--. 
owning 835 farms, with 127,932 hectares insured cultivated with?::" 
only, or at once as cornfields, vineyards, olive yards, and orchanis; 2.121 
hectares consisting only of vineyards and oliveyards, 118,546 hoctaK- '! 
copse wood and lorest trees and 47,231 hectares of uncultivated gra/j-s 

ground, in all 295,830 ha. t, •' 

The Florence Mutual Society insures all persons who arc 
any kind of work [lerinanentlv or temporarily, and, since almost e\ jr.v 
where the farms are worked as metairies, that is the metayer 
the profits, not only all the members of the metayers' DAiulies are 
but also temporary hands, day labourers, bricklayeis, la.mitrer. > 
in the forests or in threshers etc. 

On February 29th,, 1904, the total number of these 
calculated at 112,718 members of metayers’ households, 4^ 
boys over 13 years of age, 32,834 adult women, 6,345 
over 65 years of age and 31.811 children under 13 • 'Kya. 

were, however, not insured. Besides the above metayens and tm 
there are about 6,600 temporary employees, seme of them 

in which insurance is ompulsory, for example, bricklayers, 
labourers working with machine threshers, alsoiusLired Lm 
The annual premium is fixed in relation to the area of the 
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taken of the various kinds of cultivati ni for which it serves the 
Jeladon between the area and the rural population, the special risks in some 
of cultivation or transformation of produce and machine WMuk, etc. 
The complex and various agricultural conditions in the different 
.provinces of Tuscany has made it necessary to liavc premiums cak> 
ihted ia relation to area varmng from 0.30 fr. to 1.50 fr. the hectare 
{or ^rain farms and farms on which grain and ligroous plants are grown 
premiums are fixed at from 0.40 fr. to 0.20 fr. i)er ha. 
fn'the case of copse wood and forests. 

In 1913-14 ^he general average premium per hectare for the i 2 Q, 8 oq ha. 
d cultivated land was really 0.69 fr. The pnaniunis have been reduced 
hv :o % for 1914^ the preceding working years .^howeil that sncli red no- 
tion could be allowed without endaiigeriitg the s^dvenay of the Mutual 
Society, which has already formed 0, reserve fiuid of sufficient amount, 
otnl in case of the expenditure exceeding the receipts, a supplementary 
contribution will be called for from c:\ch memlier in propfittion to his 
-remiums. 

The Mutual Society has arranged to f.)rm a reserve fund as an addi- 
anal guarantee of its work, by means of a^^ entrance fee of 0,10 fr. per 
a. cultivated and 0.05 fr. per hectare of forest or grazing ground, amd the 
neiest on the amounts held in depvasit. At the end of the 3th. wukiug 
efii. on February 28th., 1914, the reserve fund aunmuted to 96,105.14 frs., 
uking.with the 7,200 frs. of the special reserve- fimd constituted l)y, means 
f grants from the Tuscan Sinangs B nek ami Agricultural Comizii, a 
otal of 103,305.14, frs., which has allowed of a reduction of from 5 to 4 
er mill, on the total annual wages, as estimated ffir tlie year, namely 
£1,^67,520 fr., so that the amount of the firdinary ])rcmiums has been 
educed from 144,337.60 fr. to 115.470.08 fr. for the year T914-15, and the 
.vornge premium of 0.69 fr. per ha. in the case of kind cultivatc/l with 
u:dri or trees, exclusive of forest trees, has iiccn reduced to 0.32 fr. and 
n the case of copse woods to o.t6 fr. per ha. 

As we see, the premiums a.re comparatively verv low and agriculture 
:a:! support them, even if they fall entirely on the landowners. The 
Fl'irencc Mutual Society gives compensation in case of death and total or 
32 itial permanent disablement to an^mne who meets with an acciflent 
ir. his work, whether insurance is compulsory in his case or not. 

Compensation for temporary disablement is only given to thi>se 
tor whom the law makes it compulsory; however, in ease of serious 
consequences of accidents to labourers whe>i iusurauce is not com- 
pubory, involving expenses for medical attendance, or prolonged temporary 
^iiablement, the Mutual Society gives adequate* subsidies, amounting, in 
tv? fifth working year, to 2 ,875 fr. 

The compensation paid in case of death is 2,000 fr. for men and 1,500 r. 

tor women; in'’ case of total permanent disablenient .it is 2.400 for men and 
k^oo for women ; for partial permanent disablement it is reduced accord- 
to the degree of working capacity of the victim. ^ ^ 
t^umpensation is fixed as above in the case of victims o accueii 
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in work for which insurance is not compulsory, while, in the case of snch^ork 
2ts is contemplated in the law of January 31st., 1904*1 compensation is 
at the rate of six times the annual wages in the case of total permanew 
disablement, and five times the wages in the case of death.^ 

Between 1909 and 1913 the compensation paid to victims of accident; 
amounted to 229,672,59. fr. as under : 


Working Year 

Aeddents 

Compensation 

1909 . . 

92 

9.995.46 

1910 . . 

220 

25.363.73 

I9II . . 

. . . 328 

49,850.49 

1912 . . 

. , 410 

62,740.10 

1913 . . 

513 

81,722.81 

Total 

1.563 

229,672.59 


Cassa Mutua Lo^nbarda di A^sicurazione contro gli infortimi snl k- 
voro neWagricoltura. Sede a Milano (Lombard Mutual Society for Insurance 
against Accidents in Agricultural Work, with head quarters at Milan). — The 
Lombard Mutual Society was formed on the initiative of the Assiciati-m of 
Landlords and Farm Managers, with rules approved on May 21st., 1910, and 
began its work in November of the same year. 

It extends its action over Lombardy, a region in which the kinds of 
cultivation vary greatly, and consequently it has fixed its piemiums in 
relation to area and to the various kinds of cultivation and the risks of 


labour. , ^ ^ ^ u 

The insurance covers cases of death and total permanent disable- 
ment' partial disablement is not compensated when less than 10 % of the 
total working capacity is lost; compensation for temporary total disable- 
ment is given from the twenty first day. 

Compensation is given as follows: in case of death, for men, 2,000 m. 
for women, 1,000 frs. and for children 500 fr., in case of total pennanert 
disablement, for men 2,500 frs., for women and children, 1,200 frs.; forlcit 
porary disablement, i fr. a day for men and 0.50 fr. a day for women an. 
children, considering as children all those between 12 and 18 years of age. 

Assicurazione mutua agricola PieMontese contwgh infortumdeicomi 
ed operai sul lavoro. SedeaTorino (Piedmontese Agricultural Mutua. in^. 
ance Society against Accidents to Peasants and pbourers m ^eir , 
with head quarters at Turin) . - On the initiative of to Piedmontc e 
tural Co-operative Syndicate, there was instituted, by J 

iqio, an Agricultural Consortium for Mutual Insurance agains “ 

in Work, to act especially in the provinces of Turin, Alessandna an _ 
In its working it resembles the above Mutual Society, that is » 1 

iums are in relation to the area. It has 193 members, and insures 3. a 

of farms. _ ^ 7 i ■ a ' irpricoH 

Mutua agraria infortuni per I' assicurazione degh operat ^ 

tro gli infortuni sul lavoro. Sede a Bologna (Agricultural Mu ua 
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Insurance of Agricultural Labourers against Accidents in their Work, 
^th quarters at Bologna). On the initiative of the Interprovincial 
^jcultural Federation, this Mutual Agricultural Society was constituted 
jjvdee^ of April 21st., 191U, and recognised by Royal Decree of ;May nth,, 
iQii. It extends its operations especially in the provinces of Bologna! 
Rovigo, Mantua, Ferrara, Modena, Ravenna and Parma; it has now 
,05 meinbers owning farms of a total area of 22,589 ha. 

The principles on which it works are almost the same as those of the 
other Mutual Societies, that is, premiums in relation to area, and cam- 
sensation only in case of death and peTTuanent disaddeiiuMil for victims 
i)f accidents in work for which insurance is not com])uls(ny by law. 

mutua romana di asstcurazione contru ivforium lavoro 
ndl'^ncolhm. Sede a Roma (Roman Mutual Society for Insurance against 
Accidents in Agricultural Work ; with head quarters in Ronu^. — This 
Mutual Society, which is to have the provhice of Rome for its held of 
action, was founded by deed of July ist., 1914. 

It was to commence working in November, 1914 and from its Rules 
it appears that it will follow in the steps of the other Mutual Societies, exc'CjM 
as regard compensation, \vhich it fixes at 2,000 fr. in case of death, of men, 
and 1,200 in that of women ; at 2,500 in case of total ]x;rmanent disable inent 
oimeii and 1,200 in that of women and children (lietween the:ig(‘s of 12 
and 18), but it will only give compensation for permanent partial disable- 
ment, when the total working capacity is reduced iiurc Ilian 20 %. 

* 

* ^ 

Thus six mutual insurance societies have been formed on the initiat- 
ive of agricultural organizations, but w^e must also note the insurance un- 
dertaken by private societies with systems of premiums in relation to area 
and cfillective policies. 

Assicuratrice iialiaiia (Italian Insurance Society). — This Society, 
which has its head quarters in Milan, in 1908, started insurance policies for 
all farm work whether or not subject by law to compulsory insurance, by 
aeans of collective premiums, in relation to the area and the kind ot cnltiv- 
atinn, with a standard premium of 2 fr, the. hectare, to be reduced when 
the cultivation is not very intensive; compensation fixed in advance is also 
granted varying from 2,000 fr. to 3,000 fr. in case of death, according 
: to the kind of work on which the victim was engaged, from 1,500 fr. to 
' 4.000 fr, in case of permanent total disablement and from 1.50 fr. to 2.50 fr. 
^ day in case of temporary total disablement. 

This Society has the merit of being the first insurance society to in- 
troduce voluntary insurance for agricultural \Vork, wdth premiums m 
‘elation to to area and with no obligation to keep registers of pay and of 
employees. 

anonima italiana di assicutazioni contro^ gli inforium {Italian 
Accident Insurance Society, Limited by shares, with heaa quarters a 
ililan), This society has extended its field to include accidents in agn- 
cultiiTal t j pnmniikorv. charcins a premium 
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in relation to area and to the class of cultivation and grantnig compel., 
ation to the amount of 1,500 times the daily wages, up to a maximum 
2,500 frs. in case of death and 1,800 times the wages up to a maximum,.! 
3*000 frs., in case of total permanent disablement and i fr. pet dayir,. 

temporary disablement, , ■ ^ n . 

Unione inUrprovinoiaU agricola. Scat in Cremona tinterprovinck] 
Agricultural Union, with head quarters in Cremona). —In 1907, thisS^ici.;;; 
began to insure against agricultural accidents, charging a premium of 1.50 
fr. per hectare, afterwards reduced to 0.75 fr. and granting compenmty,: 
of 1,500 fr. in case of death, 2,000 fr. in case of total permanent disa!*. 
ment ; and, in case of temporary disablement, i fr. a day for the head tf 
a family and 0.50 fr, for the other members, for six months. 

La Fo7idiaria, with head quarters in Florence. —This Society , well bicn 
for its work in relation to life, hail and fire insurance, began iii 1910 collti;. 
ive insurance against agricultural accidents, asking premiums vaiyir.g 
from 0.90 fr. to 2.25 fr. per ha. according to the risks and the tyj* J 
policy ■ the average premium per hectare was 1.25 fr. per ha. It exter..!, 
its action over the whole of Italy and has already insured about 40, 
hectares of farm land on which there are about 14,000 labourers. 

The compensation is fixed at 2,000 frs. in case of death of men arc 
I 000 frs in case of that of women ; in case of total permanent disablemea 
2’500 fr for men and 1,200 fr. for women; for partial permanent disrbb- 
kent in proportion to the reduced working capacity, provided it be not 
less than 20 %• Compensation for temporary disablement is also gives 

by it, at the rate of i fr, per day. ^ 

By means of the premiums mentioned the society insures am. com- 
pensates at the above rates, ordy labourers and metayers engaged a 
agricultural work, exclusive of those contemplated in the law of Januatv 
aist IQ04, (labourers engaged in threshing, fcllmg trees, woiking, 
machinery set in motion by inanimate force, bricklayers etc.), who mn-. 
make special arrangements if they desire to insure with this society. 

Cassa nazionde ii assicurazions pe.r gli mfortum degh operat udluM}. 
Sede in Roma (National Society for the Insurance of Uaboureis 
Accidents in their Work, with head quarters in Rome). - This iid . ‘ - 
of official character, the principal business of which.rendcred also comp., 
ory for it by law, is the insurance of all applicants agamd 
Mustrial work, has been recently authorized by Royal ^ecice -c 
14th., 1914. No. 547. to insure agricultural labourers 
work not contemplated in the law of January 31st., 1904, 1 5 ( 

It is now making trial of the rates and compensations wc shall m 

After the example of the mutual insurance >nstitutions air . 
isting, the National Society also has adopted 
area and the premiums per hectare differ according to th ^ ^ 

ation specified in special tables, varying from 0.75 rm 
hectare for land cultivated with grain and from 1.50 tr. to 
cultivated with ligneous plants. 
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In the Ctisc of rot3.t<)ry crops, wittoiit distinction of risks, from o.8o 
■ to i.6ofi‘ per hectare, in that of forests from 1.25 fr, 102.50 fr. and in 
L of copsewood from 0.75 fr. to 1.50 pr. per ha, 

These various premiums correspond with three classes of coTH|)cns- 
maximum, minimum and medium, thus : 

In case of Death : 




Compensation 



Maximum 

Medium 

Minimum 


fr, 

fr. 

fr. 

Men 

2,000 

2,000 

2,000 

Women 

Children and Aged Persons . 

1,000 

500 

1 ,000 
500 

1,000 

500 

In case of Permanent Total Disablement ; 


Men 

2,500 

2.50a 

2,500 

Women 

Children and Aged Persons. . 

1 1,200 

1,200 

1,200 


In case of Permanent Partial Disablement ; 


Men 1 

Women ^ 

Children and Aged Persons . S 

Exclusive of 
Disablement 
less than 

Exclusive of 
Disablement 
less than 

Ivxclusivj of 
Disablemcol 
less than 

5 % 

II % 


In case of Temporary Disablement : 
Men .... I fr. i After 

After 

Ko 

Women 0.50 fr. ^ 

Children and Aged Persons . ) 

5 days 

20 days 

Cnmpens 
a1 ion 


Sick Pay for 90 days. 

Men I fr- ) 

Women ( 0 50 fr 

Children and Aged Persons . ^ ' ) 

Persons between 9 and 15 years of age are counted as children, be- 
ween 15 and 70 years of age as adults and over 70 years of age as aged. 

The above compensations are only due in cases c;f accidents ocenrr- 
r.? in the place where the agricultural work is being performed and resulting 
work itself, while all cases contemplated in the law (jf Jaimary 31st., 
:<ji4 ill force are excluded, as well as all accidents in connection with 
cutting in forests, with work in connection wdth machines set^ ui 
tuition by inanimate forces, and thus machine Ihrcshing, bricklaying 
•tc. on farms. ' 

The characteristic of this society is that it gives freedom to select the 
ciixinnim or minimum compensation for partial disablement, either empor 
or permanent, without any limitation or limited to cases m t imin- 
of more than 11% or 21% of the w^orking capacity, m the case ot 
knnanent disablement, a liberty that will, however, greatly embarrass the 
of fhn I,-. fo aTmuffe thc insurance together witn 
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the metayers. Since, if he desires to undertake the whole charge^ 
very probable he will select the lowest premium as the least heavy 
for him, which will be still always higher than that in any of the priv^*^ 
mutuarsocieties existing, which grant much higher compensation, as ihty 
also insure all those who are engaged in work for which insurance is com- 
pulsory by law. 

Sindacato per I’asstcurazione muiua degh operai coniro gU ^nfortum 
lavoro fra gli imprenditori di tagli di BoschL Sede in Roma (Syndicatt 
for Mutual Insurance of Labourers against Accidents in Work, formed amor.? 
the Contractors for Wood Cutting, with head quarters in Rome). - Tb 
law of January 31st., 1904 includes among the kinds of work for which in- 
surance is compulsory the felling of trees in forests, when the labouioi- 
employed on the work are more than five and the premium has bee: 
fixed at the high rate of 90 % the wages of at least 1 000 j 

The above Syndicate was constituted with head quarters in Rome, by i 
deed of February 20th., 1905 and began working on March 15th., 1905. 
It has therefore been in existence nine years and from its Rules we ^ 
that it gives compensation in accordance with the principles established 
in the law, at 5 times the amount of the annual wages in case of death and 
6 times the same in case of total permanent disablement and half the d;c:y 
wages in the case of temporary disablement. 

The members give security of 10 fr. for every labourer miiployed, ani 
pay 9 monthly premium for every labourer, corresponding with from 25 'j. 
to 30 % of his wages, according as he is engaged in making sleepers, staves, 
etc., or in carpentering or charcoal burning. The report for the nintli 
working year 1912-1913, shows that the premiums for the year amoimtcdlo 
130 682 frs and the amount of claims paid, with that estimated tor tho^ 
under consideration was 74,9i9-3o fr. ; giving as a result, after deductions 
all working expenses, claims paid etc., a balance of 43 ,J' 4 - ^4 r ^ 
large part of wteh will be refunded to the members and part will 
placed to the reserve fund. 


§4. Accidents in agriculture, their frequency, 

THEIR CAUSES AND EFFECTS. 

The opponents of a law for compiilsory insurance against aaijen. 
in agricultural work rely chiefly on the follow mg two cor 

ability of leaving freedom for local mterprise to “nstitn c 
sortiums under the form of private mutual societies, 
of insurance, as accidenfS; in agriculture are less Icoa 

where greater use is made of machinery. The tendency ^ 

pulsory insurance has already been manifested ofScia y in ■ jie 
of 1910 and IQ13 ; the first, left the choice of the '“^8 
and favoured the constitution of private mutual an 

made insurance, the formation of consortiums for e m 
reinsurance in the Kational Society, compulsory ; whatever 
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^vill for the compulsory insurance of agricultural labourers, 

r'tirci denial of the advisability of this, 011 the ground that 

%i]tuie accidents are less frequent and less serious than in other 
statistics alone will enable us to judge. 

"B'U acddcnls in agriculture in Ital}', because 

institutes we have mentioned have been working for too 
M time, and only two of them provide us with any figures ; the Wucelli 
,’-"1 Society and, with ampler details, the 1 ‘iorence Mutual Society. 

The reports of the the Vercelli Society show that from 11^)4 to k)!^. 

■ Cm 10 years, 1,476 accidents were reported, and coiiq)ensation given 
he ca?e of 677 or 455 %o ’ 

25 that is 16.9 j y)er thousand 

oiN permanent Disablement 166 » 112.4 | accidents 

^ ^ Temporary » 4^6 d 236.2 j reported 

The Florence Mnittal Socieiy in 5 years’ \\ork has received reports 
accidents, and compensation was given in the case of T,5fi3 or 

40 or 13 I per thousand 

Permanent Disablement 255 » 83.90 > accidents 

Temporary Disablement 1,268 » 417,30 ] repr)rted 

I ..s we see, the difference is appreciable when compared with the 
ients reported by the Vercelli Society. It is more difficult to establish 
j.roportion of the number of accidents to that of the persons insured, 
here can be no accurate statistical returns of the persons actually 
ill the agricultural work and it must be borne in mind that some, 
example, the members of the metayers’ families, remain on the farm 
he war, while the temporary hands work there only from time to time. 
From the report of the Florence ilfutual Society for its fiftii working 
we obtain the following figures : 

ite ending fatally 0.248 per 1,000 persons insured 

causing permanent disablement. 1.098 » » » 

» temporany » 6,489 >' 

The (listrihution of the accidents according to season presents a certain 
trest, atid the Florence Mutual Society gives us the following inforiu- 
oritorthe five years 1909-1913 in regard to 3,038 accidents : 

! Fcidcnh Reported. , 


January , . . 

. .305 

July. . . . 

• • 334 

February . . 

. . 263 

August. . . 

. . 2G4 

3 Iarch. . . . 

, . 213 

September . 

. . 241 

April .... 

. . 232 

October . . 

. . 260 

May .... 

. .213 

Xovember . 

. .213 

Tune 

■7.a r 

December . 

. . 269 
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Sc th£!,t. there was a maximuin of 837 in December, January 
February, during the i^riod of wood-cutting ; 829 in June, jJ-. '! 
August, at the time of harvest, transport and threshing, 
other two quarters of the year there were from 65S to 7T4 ;.cc, 3^ 
reported, 

These 3,038 nccidsnts reported in 1909-1913 may be elassifiti 
follows, according to their causes and the work in which the 
engaged ; 

Cutting Wood 

Falls from Carts 

bricklaying 

Falls from Trees 

Harvesting 

Falls Generally 

Herding Animals 

PloLighing 

Various Agricultural Labour 

Work in Yards 

Threshing 

Digging Trenches 

Various Causes 

Quarrying 

Carpentering 

In Presses or Mills . . . . 

Supervision 

Total . . - 3,038 

Nineteen per cent of all the accidents happened to those 
in cutting trees, esjx^cially in copsewoods ; falls from trees when liano-i 
or pruning, falls from carts and falls generally occasioned 22 %. 

Very few accidents were caused by niachincry set in motion by iir-i.) 
ate force, because even tliose shown as happening during thr^cr' 
occurred nrostly in subsidiary labour and not properly speaking w Ink 
big inachuie threshers. , 

This classification of the causes of accidents, the first pnblisliai 
Italy, shows how far from the truth is the statement that accuicTn' 
agriculture pToyicrly speaking are not frequent and serious. 

The 40 fatal accidents in the year? 1909-1913 were due to the 010 
ing causes and drcuiiistances : 

Falls from Carts .... 9 Loading Railway Trucks ^ 

Falls from Trees .... () Falls Generally ^ - • • • ^ 

Falls from Hay,stacks. . 3 Machine Threshing • • • ^ 

Ploughing 3 Sand ' ; 

Herding \\nimals. ... 5 Drowmed in a Vat • • • ; 

Brickhiying 3 Plousehold Bcr\ice . • • • 


2()(i 

2(J2 


2ol 

177 

Hb 
129 
1 26 

8d 

49 

10 
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as 've see, all in work for wliich insurance is not compnlsorv under 
"he existing law, with the exception of those occurring in bricklaying 
'.‘kI machine threshing. 

With regard to the kind of injury, the Florence Mutual S^K'ietx !us 
-veil tiie infoimation we suiumarise belo.v : 


hniises 

731 

F line litres 

ciS 

Cuts 

689 

Cnislhugs . . , . 

loa 

Braises with laceration 

399 

Injuries lo the lives . 

14-. 

Bruises With Fracture 

301 

Ruptures 

"3 

Dislocations 

291 

Rums 

12 

They may be classified 
icctt'd ; 

as follows 

with regard to the ])tiit of 

tile body 

Skull, Face, Neck . . 

194 

Spine, Peh'is 

Lh" 

Right Kye 

9 ^ 

Right Tliigli 

46 

heft « 

88 

heft « . . 

31 

Shoulders 

103 

Right Knee 

82 

Right Arm and Forearm 

89 

heft » 

57 

belt » » » 

104 

Right Reg 

117 

Right Hand 

53^3 

Left » 


heft « .... 

()ii 

Right Foot 

lot) 

Thorax, Ribs .... 

210 

Left r 



The nuniljer of the injuries to hands is remarkable, 1,147 • l.'d 

i'.ie to cuts, which is easily understood, when w^e coudder tin* work ot 
enuiiiig, reaping and felling trees. 


§ 5. hiMITS AND CHARGE OF INSURANCE AGAINST ACCIDENTS 
IN AGRICULTUKAE WORK. 


That a special law is necessary for the insurance of labourers against 
iccidents in agricultural work is now generally recognized, as the existing 
iav of January 31st, 1904, relating to industry generally and labour 
Contracts, even if it were amended, rvould not be suitable ; but all 
ire not agreed whether the insurance should be conipulsorA- or not, 
EOT in respect to the insurance institutes for the ])urpose, and the limits 
'■f compensation to be granted. 

The Central Office of the Senate pronounced against compulsory 
insurance when reporting on the 1910 bill (Luzzatti-Raincri) but for some 
■^hat too pessimistic reasons. To-day, public opinion has pianounced it- 
m favour of the protection of agricultural labour and the work ol the 
jarious institutions now insuring which owe their origin to pm ate in 
•liative, especially the mutual societies, has predis^xised the pu > ic in a\ f)ur 
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of it and has shown how^ with small expense, it is possible to succeed 
protecting the agricultural working classes against the many serious coil- 
sequences of accidents in their work, 

According as the choice of the insuring institute is left ' free or it u 
decided to provide for the compulsory foundation of Insurance Como^” 
tiums as proposed in the draft bill of 1913, which may soon be presented 
in Parliament, the insurance societies working freely in the whole of hal-i 
and the Mutual Societies acting in certain regions, will derive new encoiir 
agement or will have to cease working. 

The differences arc more serious in regard to the compensation an’’; 
its limits ; all the bills examined, as well as the existing mutual socktie' 
and the insurance societies, have established fixed amounts of comptns- 
ation in case of death or of total permanent disablement, without respect 
to the actual wages of the labourer at the date of the accident, becaua- 
the wages vary too much at different seasons and often it is too difficidt 
to estimate them, when the victim is a metayer sharing the produce wiru 
the landholders ; while for the compulsory insurance of industrial lab'iv.:- 
ers the compensation is fixed at 1,500 or 1,800 times the dally waca 
for accidents causing death or total permanent disablement respect iwl-;. 
It would be juster to fix the compensation at a definite rate per d;,'* 
for the victim's natural life, as it is not reasonable that the same ainoier 
of compensation should be given to a labourer totally disabled by : 
accident at 25 years of age and one so diasbled at 70 years or over. 

It is therefore necessary that the law on accidents be brought int" 
harmony with that on thrift and pensions. It must also be settled rvli;.’ 
degree of disablement shall give claim to compensation. The iqU' Ir'l 
excluded accidents entailing a loss of capacity of less than 20 ‘-I,, tl;:-: 
of 1913 those causing a loss of less than 16 % ; the IMutual Society 
stituted at Rome excludes those causing a loss of less than 2u t!'..:: 
of Milan those entailing a loss of less than 10 %. Now it is certain tli 2 
in agricultural w'ork some bodily injuries do not at all reduce the worhiiv. 
capacity; for example, the loss of a linger, of some toes of the left ioiC. 
deafness in one ear, impaired vision in one eye; and, hence, it nuu' be v.d; 
to exclude from compensation accidents in agricultural work entailing 
above consequences; but such exclusion must not be carried too far iin: 
it would be enough to limit it to 10 % of the total disable me nt. 

There are greater differences of opinion in regard to compcnsati'jn- 
for temporaiy^ isablenient : the law^ of Jamiaiy 31st, iqcq grants it ;a 
all the cases to which the law applies, both in the case of iiidudirii 
accidents generally and in that of accidents occurring in contract vor^. 

All the bills considered, and the Mutual Societies, refuse com.peibat.>‘.j 
for accidents causing temporary disablement occurring in agncrjL'..:..| 
work, but this was asked for by the labourers' associations at the met-o.;.. 
held at Bologna and the Congress held at Genoa also asked for it. 

It is certain that some agricultural day labourers are in tlie nUx 
position as the industrial labourers and must lose wages through 
and also have greater espenses for medical attendance and niedrcnie^ 
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so that, it is fair they should receive compensation at so nmch a 
\vhile temporarily disabled ; the greatest care, liowever. should be 
4ken to ascertain the real duration oi the disablement, whicli is not a very 
matter, and to prevent fraud and abuse. There is not the same iv'a- 
.on tor compensating all cases of temporary disablement tlirough aeeidents 
to labourers who are metayers, that is niembers of metayers' families 
^-ddent on the farm where they work. 

They do not sufier a real injuiy by the sus])cnsion i)f their pay, for the 
work they are temporarily incapacitated from performing can be done by 
other members of the family : often, after a txmiod of total disablement, 
tiiev can undertake lighter work on the farm, such as herding animals, etc. 

” But there ere cases in which the accident causes jirolongcd total 
.iisiblement, and necessitates medical and orlophcedic treatment and 
in some cases it is advisable to help the metayer's family by means 
of compensation or subsidies and this system has been adoptetl by the 
ploreuce Kutual Society. 

Better still would it be if the law on accidents were completed by the 
inditution of local mutual aid institutions, to make ])rovisiou against 
disablement occasioned by these accidents, because, such institutions 
^\orkin^ in a more lintited district, will be better able to appreciate the 
true situation of those who have recourse to them and so prevent fraud 
and abuse. 

The limitation of the compensation to cases involving a certain degree 
of partial permanent disablement and the exclusion of compensation for 
temporary disablement have also been advocated in order not to impose 
too heavy a charge upon agriculture for this act of thrift, the justice of 
uliich is recognised, and rather to make the burden as light as possible. 

\arious calculations all result in a total estimate of more than 
12 <,.00,000 frs. for the annual premiums, and, if temporary disaldcment 
is also to be insured against, the premiums would amount to r 7, (.00,000 frs. 

a year. . 

let insurance for the present be limited to such accidents as have 
inure serious consequences and experience will shove later what amendments 
should be made to reconcile the noble aims of thrift with the special con- 
ations and requirements of agriciilturul economy. 
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GERMAXY. 


JAHRBUCH nES REKJHSVERSiCHERUNOSRi' ciiis Jalirgaiig I 9 GV Rcclitspreclmuu nut] KcOil.. 
Ichrc (Ics Jahres, iiji.! {Yearbook oj Imperial Insurance Luaj. Year iyi3. 
and Legal Docinnc in 1^13], Edited by Dr. Hs. Th. Sor.RaEL, Bavarian Aiilic G-uiKi;.]. 
with the col.iiboration of Dr. Mentzee, (hn'crmcnt Councillor in Uic Imperial Iieuli!:.- 
Otticc and Dr. Stocker, Administrative Director. Berlin, 1914. i 6 ino. pp. VII -e,;. 

The legal decisions in qtiestions of the insurance of labourers were ii;- 
chided in the wcllknown Yearbook of Jurisprudence in relation to Adiniiiis- 
trative Taw (Jahrhntch der Rechisprechung ziim Verwaltimgsrechic). As a re- 
sult of the approval of the Imperial Insurance Code (July iQth., kjii. 
(Reichsversichcrungsordnung) , the law on the Insurance of Employees (.1 ii-y- 
stelltenversicherungsgesetz), the foundation of the superior insurance office^ 
{Oberversichenmgsdniier) and above all of the Insurance 0 ^s{VcmcJicriip- 
dmter) 3 iS independent bodies, however, it was decided to publish the part of the 
Yearbook relating to insurance separately from date of 1912. _ The \ nliniie 
before us is the second number of the new Yearbook of Imperial Insurance 
Law and relates to 1913. However, the alphabetical index covers the two 
years, so that the student may quickly see whether a judgment lias hcc-i! 
given in relation to any particular question during these two years. IL 
wlume for 19T3 gives first of all the points 01 legal doctrine and juiy* 
prudence relating to the Imperial Insurance Code. Then the law 
into force the Imperial Insurance Code (Einfuhmngsgcsetz ' 

sickeriingsordming) is illustrated from the point of view of legal Iiteratun- 
and the decisions of the courts. After a few remarks in illustration nt lii^ 
Orderof December 24th., 1911 relating to the course of business and the] la 
cedure of the Imperial Insurance Office {Verordnung ilher 
and Verfahren des Reivksveysichcfungsamts), other orders relating tot e gh 
of business and the procedKre of the Superior Insurance Offices ( eion u 
iiber Geschdfisgang und Verfahren der Oherversicherimgsdmter)Mmcm^^^^^^ 
business and procedure of the insurance offices (Verordnung i\bcY j- 

und Verfahren der Versicherungsdmter) , to the emoluments of the ^ .. 

proceedings conducted before the insurance authorities (K.O. ' 

der RecUsanwdlte im Verfahren vor den Versicherungsbehorden) ‘ j 

the repeal of the law on mutual aid societies, of date of December 20tii., 
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... Aufhebiing des Hilfska^st'ugcscfzcs), the Vi\»r!KVfk on 

v :i long cominenlnry on legal doctrine and forensic practice in 
'\\ion with the law of December 20tli., ipii on tltc msnraiicc of t-ni- 
iVersichenmgsgesciz filr Angcshilic). 


UNITl'D STATES. 


^.i-RVNcn Murary Associ.^tion of Boston UrLticriN. Vnl. i\ , \,„ i aii.l J.vnnarv 
•■vl \]irU, I9U- Boston. lai n Two pamphlets. i() pi). and j.-, ]ip. 


'Hic Insurance Library Association was fouiulcd in i mainly I liroiudi 
..•Vnrls of Mr. Henry Iv Hess, at that time President of the Xew liin^laml 
■mice PAchaiige. Its objects, as set forth in t!ie arlicksof as'^ocialion, 

■ ^.ili'cational. It was “ to acquire and hold books, iiia])s, plans, sin \-e\s 
Pipers relating to insurance and general literature and science, and to 
■iilid), fit, furnish and maintain a suitable place fi-r a reading room, 
jv, and for social meetings.” 

The Association, in fact, devoted itself from the first to the formation 
"insurance library, and at the piresent time owns between six ami ^even 
•.;sind volumes, as well as a large and nniipie eolleelion of pamphlets, 
, rlncuments, maps, and engravings, relating for the most part to lire 
•.:rancc or to fire prevention. 

'ihicBulldiii is a quarterly publication which record^ (he work of tlie 
'-chtion and contains a cumulative iiide.x of ]>ooks ami curremt articles 
na insurance and related subjects. Thenumlier for April, rqi . 4 , (\ oh I\h 

■ j. indicated alcove) contains a sliort historical sketch of the Assoe- 

?.iid an account of its p)rcscnt activities. 


ITALY . 


ei'i.RKiOM DICCM ISTITUll DI ASSICrR.\ZIOM IN N’l-C ipi-. .UlPali fid *h.> c 

hllii I’rcvideuzci {Opi'ralions of the /Hi'ie'rtFtfc J nstiiufcs m Itidy in ipi-. .1 t>i ( ut i- 

Ihnu. Series 11. Vol. 8. Department of Agriculture, y an. 1 Commerce, (-encrul 

Celh aiul Thrift Otiicc, Koine, Tip. L. Cccchini, 1914. PP -Eh 


Thh is a very useful statistical study on the 

^Miistitutcs in iqi2, which has been published in Uc . niia s 0 ^ 

Credit and Thrift Office. The inf armalinn, derived 
« sheets of the various Institutes and from infonnalion diiccth suppUel 
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by them, is grouped according to the branch of insurance and the n:,;:,, 
ity of the societies. From it we may see how considerable his ixl ‘ 
increase of the number of insurance societies in Italy, which may he,, 
ered as not merely indicative of a more complex and t^crfecl ccrr 
life, but also of increased national wealth. 

The volume concludes with statistics of the insurance socictk> i,-; 
])rincipal foreign countries. The figures have not all been arrive;,, 
the same system and, consequently, a comparison i< not 
possible; however, they provide material that may be stiirlic:; 
advantage. 



Part 111: Credit 


UNITED STATES. 

THE MOVEMENT FOR AGRICULTURAL CRIvDlT 
IN THE UNITED STATES. 


SOURCES: 

AOXKULTURAL CO-ORKRATION AND CREDir IN ECROri:, INFORJIATION AND I'.VIDI-.NUL Sr 

CURED BY HIE American Co:iiMissioN‘. Senate Docuiiuui No. .ji-j. Tail i, Kiiropu.m 
Evkieiicc; Part 2, BiWiogrupliy : Pail 3, AiueOcaii EviiUiKv. 'Wushingloii, lyi.j. 
KfT'uliT OF THE AMERICAN^ COMMISSION FOR INVESITGAIING IN EuROI'E.IN COUNTRIES Co-ori R- 
ATIVE AGRICULTUUAI. FtNANCE, PRODUCTION, DlSTRTTIUTION, .AND KURAU IpKF. S<ila1i- 
Poaiment No. 261. P/.rt i, Observnlinns ; r.irt 2, Minoritj- Kuuorl: Ol’Srrvations jidI 
Recommendations. Washington, 1914. 

!h R.iL Credits. Joint Hearings before the Sub- committees of Tirr, CoMMirn-HSON Ran k- 
iNG AND Currency of the Senate and of the Hou.sr of Representatives Ciiari.i d 
httii the Investigation of Rural Credits. WashingtoiL 1914. 
i'.' R.Ai. Credits. Hearings before the Suti-Coalmittee of the Co.m.mit jt-.e o.n r.wking 
A.ND Currency of the House of Representatives ChirgI'D wnn Pj.ans for 'dii; 
Development of Rural Credits in the United States. P.d's i to .v.'a.^iinigDiu. 
I 9 I 3 -I 4 - 

!^n.L S. 2909, “ Natjonwl Rural B.ane Act. *’ Washington, 191=. 

I'-iLL S. 4246 “ National Farm Band B.ane .Act. ” Washington i9M- 

hii.L 4061, FOR THE Establishment of a Bure.au of Farm Boans. NVashington, 1914. 

s, “Federal Farm Bo.an Act. ” M'a^hington, 1914* 

Pie Rural Credit Measure. T,elLcr to Sen. Duncan U. Flc tcluT, t)y David Bnhui, Inti r- 
iiational In-titutc of Agriculture. Rome, 1914- 

la tlie May issue of this Bulletin (VoL 41, Year 5, 5) an account 

given of the work of the Commissions appointed in the United States 
investigate agricultural credit and co-operation in Europe,^ as set forth 
Part I of the American Commission’s Report (S. U. 214. Evidence), and 
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in the Report of the United States Commission, together with a sumnisty 
of the National Farm Land Bank Bill (S. 4246). ^ ^ 

Since that article was published the American Commission Inis 
Part 2 of its Report, Bibliography, and Part 3, American Euiienn. 
This latter section consists of statements by Committees appointcil at thi 
reouest of the American Commission by the Governors of several Stau. 
to report on their agricultural conditions in reference to credit and co- 
ooeration Replies were received from Alaska, Arizona, Connecticut, l)e|j. 
ware Georgia, Idaho. Illinois, Indiana, Kentucky, Maine, Minnesota. 
Mississippi, Montana, New Jersey, New Mexico, North Dakota, Oklahoma, 
Oregon Rhode Island, South Carolina, South Dakota Tennessee, lexas, 
Utah Washington, West Virginia, and Wisconsin. Several other slates 
promised reports which did not come to hand in time for publication. 


§ 1, The credit needs of the American farmer. 

These reports, supplemented by information supplied by Dr. Car.tr 
and Mr. C. W. Thompson of the United States Department of .Ign 
culture and other witnesses at Hearings before the Sub-comra.ttcc ot tk- 
Committee on Banking and Currency of the House 0 Represent^, ve-. 
Ctoged with plans for the development of Rural Credits in the Imte: 
Ss give a comprehensive view of the requirements of he .Imenoar 
farine; All lay stress on the need for an organised system of rum cmhi, 
more especially for long-time land mortgage credit, whereby the land omu . 
by the farmer'could be converted into a sound liquid -c-tj - 
could raise loans, of at least 20 years duration, at rates not to exceed 3 . ) . 

ica They shov' that in large sections, more especially in the Southern ,1. 
Western^States it is very difBcuIt for the farmer to get long-term him 

for io states) omoiiots to 7 )« cent, and tlie prev,^ 

the loan is for 5 years. This interest ^ rjo this must k 

to 10 per cent, and more in Arizona and North Carolina. I ^ 
added heavy charges for commission and incidenta ^ , 

gage which often more than double the f 1 4 l»h 

farm mortgage loans are stated to be private bauK pn' ^te 
insurance companies (through local brokers or local ban _ , 

ers). estate or mortgage firms ; also State banks. h 

mortgage loans are also made by certain States out of the . ^ 

way Oklahoma loans S 4 .oo»PO“ at 5 per cent, for amoun ^ 1 
value of the land mortgaged. Oregon loans « S.ooo.ooo 
one third is the fraction ''‘'^bie it is allowed to ^ 

$ 6,000,000, one-third is the fraction of the va ue . • . ^ security- 

the interest. Utah loans ,$ 1.000,000 bbe h^ghe^ 

two thirds ; the interest rate is 6 per cent. North Dakota 
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■n- at 5 Indiana at 6 per cent. Idaho loans S 1,500,000 at 7 ixt 
t,' security one ttnrd of the value of the land. School funds are also 
:',eJ to fanners in Minnesota and Texas. The losses sustained ,m such 
eoarc said to be insignificant but the money available for this luiruoso 
"niited and inadequate to the needs. 

The evidence adduced indicates that the aliove mentioned sources tif 
•ort^age credit arc insufficient to meet the needs of the fanners. The 
ah "initial rate of interest, when increased by commission fees, exi >euses 
carted in proving the title, etc., and renewal fees is excessi\ e, and the life 
f^he loan too short. There is a wide-spread demand for the nrg;misation 
njnd'inortgage banks or co-operative farm mortgage associations, with 
ciwer to issue bonds against the mortgages held, and sii])ject togovcnmient. 
tj^ction and control. In response to an enquiry made of farmers all 
iver the country by the United States Department of Agriculture the aver- 
uc rate suggested for interest and amortisation on such loans was 
j 1, per cent. 

This need once ascertained and recognised, and the evidence on hhirop- 
p. mortgage-credit systems collected, compiled, and made available to 
lie public in Senate Document 214, the American Commission ])roceeded 
Miraw np its Observations and Recommendations (S. D. Xo 261) con- 
btin^of Part i, the Majority Report, and Part 2. the Minority Re])OTt. 


§ 2. The AMERICAN commission’s Ri-a’OKT. 

After a brief review of “ General Agricultural Conditions in Ihirope, ” 
Majority Report examines the result of its Kurojiean empiiry in rela- 
3 to American conditions. It states that the farmer needs more capital 
.n he now commands owing to the increase in land values and cost 
upiipment, and the growing need of developing intensive farming. In 
'iern business credit must supplement cash, but farm credit, to be ad- 
aiagcous, must be " productive and provident. ’’ " I'armers may want 
jpeiiiiate and consequently to borrow money on land with the exjiec- 
Mthat the land will rapidly rise in value. This is an abuse of credit in 
'X’ulUire and should be discouraged in every jwssible way. ” At the same 
tif ‘to refrain from borrowing may be as unecononucal as to borrow for 
t wrong thing. ” Inflated land values are an obstacle to agricultural 
and " any adequate system of farm credit must make it difficult to 
mow on farm land except at its true value and chiefly for productive 

How is this borrowing to be done? The report says: “If we can 
••■tried financial institutions, or modifications of them, at the outset it 
better than to experiment with a new kind of institution... It would 
■unwise for our own farmers to throw aside the jiractical assistance and 
'Cnsel of the bankers, at least until the farmers f nd that they are being ex- 
and that they can run their own banking business better than they 
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can utilise the bankers' bank. " But rural credit is not the same a; 
credit, and the banker has not the means of knowing the indKiduai 
as he knows the individual business man who has a recoguisod 
Singly the farmers are small men ; ” only if well organised cantliev r^^ 
a formidable and powerful body. Moreover the farmer 
needs and is unable to make frequent payments. This seems to lx- , . 
argument for a local or community bank that serves the fanner, tlut :;* 
stands him better than anybody else, and that makes a link betivet: 
need for credit and the people who have money to lend. This n. 
simply the existing bank adapting itself to the farmers need ; or ^ 
be a separate institution managed by the farmers themsehes. 

After stating that nearly all European governments give fmand^i 
sistance to agriculture in some form, the Report goes on to say, ‘'XeverJ 
less it is the opinion of the Commission that our American prohien 
rural credit should be worked out without Government aid... Under a;? 
system of credit the land itself is the very best security for borrowed 
and the safest system is one that stands on its own feet.... The Geve 
ment should help bring about a better system of rural credit by legid:.-! 
but not by subsidy...The very best system of credit is buUt up only 
landowners who manage their own farms. The rapid increase of trans 
tenantry in the United States is becoming an alarming condition. It n:- 
for poor farm practice, poor farm business, and a poor fann commii::i‘o 
The essentials of long term rural credit are then briefly laid doi 
The loans must be for a long period of years and the amortisation fear 
is an absolute essential. Moreover, European farmers have found tU 
they pool their securities they can get much better terms from canit. 
regards the rate of interest, the length of loan, and the terms of pay- 
But ir, order to make collective security workable there must be sonie y: 
of paper which represents this collective security. This paper m Lr 
is the land mortgage bond., bought and sold in the market ]ust he 
vernment bonds or railroad bonds.” “In order that these bonds r 
have not merely a local sale but a standing m the general market i 
very desirable at least that all the States should enact uniform ana pro 
laws concerning the registering or guarantee of titles ^ 

simple and uniform method of foreclosure; if possible, uniforia. 

exemptions from debt. ” . , 

“ It has been estimated by competent authoritie 
$ 2,000,000,000 are now invested in farm mortgages in t e 

and the amount is constantly increasing. The first task before 

of land-mortgage banks is to get this investment relet under ^ 

to the borrower, and perhaps even fuller security to the _ • 

the Report under the heading of long-term credit 
" A system of land-mortgage banks would seem to be ^ 
the farmers of America to gain greater facihties ‘f 
Whether these should be State institutions or should be j 

a national law may be open to question. The Commit j 

coincide with the views of the United States Commiss 
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, and charter and supervision, with operation of the land mort- 
‘^binks in nny State restricted to that State. *’ 

\lie conclusions of the Report on the whole field of enquiry are suimnar- 


( ,5 follow 


"(P The experience of 30 years by a dozen Fairopean countries has 
-<uWd beyond all question the decided advantages to tlu- farnicTS. 


h! consumers as well, of the co-oj^erative or collective nieth(Hl of doine: 
!!Uiess incident to agriculture — whether in olitaiuing credit, in 


I selling, or in manufacture of food products such as butter and 
.^over the older but much less effective method of purely indivi- 
badness activity. 

^ "'■ 2 ) For nearly the same period, in America, fanners have experi- 


i- 

.-d with the co-operative method. There have been many failuns 
lo-dav the .conspicuous success of co-operation in the selling rd fruit 
vc<^etables, in butter making, in establishing grain elevators, and in 
supply stores, indicates that collective farm business is feasil)lc 
^^.Jerica as well as in Europe. 

The great and rapid increase in the cost of living, tlu' tout limed 
(.ne of farmers to receive what they consider their just share of the 
iiV.rice of their products, the growing belief in the defects (if the iudi- 
liiilic method of farm marketing and exchange, and in the need of 
^dmling therefore the co-operative or collective method - these and 

E ' i'emse^s have contributed to a renewed interest among American farin- 
in the subject of agricultural co-operation, and a realisaiioii that, 

^ Europe can teach us many valued lessons in the agricultural field, 
American fanners, as co-operators, must rvork out their own economic 
Aion. not with fear and trembling, but witli courage, faith, care and 

:enre. ^ . 

(4] One of the most pressing economic needs of Aniencan agncul- 
the opportunity to secure, on better terms than at present prevail, 
pcctssary credit demanded by modern conditions of fanning. In order 
[t there may be a uniform and nation-wide system of long-term credit, 
voul.i seem wise to secure the enactment of a federal law permitting 
; organisation of farm-land banks, either on the joint-stock or the co 
^v.t'ive plan, authorised to issue long-time bonds secured liy farm mort- 
p. rwuiired to do business on a narrow margin of luofit, b) al ow ]iay- 
of principal on the amortisation plan, and carefulh and u > 
w hy the Federal government. There is no objection whatever to tbe 
It Tcnt of proper legislation by the different States for this same pm 

(5) In case the existing system of hanks nalmnal, state, 

Dpthate — is not able or not disposed to grant fanners 
ttli'ic-tal facilities for procuring short-time loans, there should he cn- 
State laws permitting the organisation of co-opeialive creo as. >- 
Ns by means of which the farmers of a given commmuty mav Ik 
h'led to meet their own needs for short-term or personal credit. 
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(6) Every encouragement should be given the movement for oio . 
ing other forms of co-operative endeavour among farmers. This inove-.^ 
should proceed cautiously but rapidly. The main reliance of the 
can farmers in meeting economic disadvantages and handicaps nubt 
their own intelligence and their capacity for united action. 

(7) In order to forward the co-operative movement, it I’s wise to {r,:; 
a voluntary National Committee on Agricultural Co-operation, to serve,., 
propagandist and educating body — a clearing house, in fact, for the r. 
tion as a whole — with respect to all phases of agricultural co-operutio 
Eventually the various co-operative organisations will fonn their own n 
tional federation or union. 

(8) All farmers and friends of farmers must not fail to look ar j 
s<des of the rural problem and to look at it as a whole. Improvement 1 
farm practice, improvement in farm business, and improvement in f:::! 
life are all important. In some respects the last is the most important. 

(9) In any event the underlying need in American agriculture ti 
organise in every farming neighbourhood in the land a well-considered -.1 
co-operative effort for making that community in all respects - in it 
farming and in the life and character of the people, — the best p)-!';! 
neighbourhood. This is rural community building. 

(10) In order to give a national scope and direction to the camp;.!? 
for rural community-building, there should be organised a National Co- 
nrttec on Rural Federation, whose task would be to hold national coafe: 
ences on rural progress, to seek to unify or correlate the many imponsi 
and useful agencies already at work for rural advancement, and 
direction to the ultimate welding together, in one great forwaid-lookui 
movement, of all the forces designed to insure on American soil better f;U! 
practice, better farm business, and better farm life. 


§ 3. The minority report. 


The Minority Report signed by 6 out of 68 qualified Tnernbers, aigi. 
ill the first place that farmers' co-operative banks or credit unions are u 
required for short time personal credit. These needs, it claims, 
equately attended to by the existing country banks of which it ^ s .. 
there are in the United States one for every 4,000 Persons, i he re] - 

urges that the.se existing country banks should be made the nuc 
system of long term mortgage credit described as follows ; . , 1 

It is proposed that the farmers co-operate with the 
banks in rural communities in the organisation, in their respec u ^ 
of small-unit, land-mortgage associations with a pi 

$ 10,000 ; each association to be organised upon the 
co-operative or non co-opierative as might be desired. ^ ^ ‘ ‘ 
to become affiliated with and have close inter-relationsmp ' 
bank, which may be owned by some of the same share 10 
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.,,V have its office with the affiliated bank and Ije officered, num,(o,,i ;„„i 

It is clear that no small local unit could lia\’e sufficient rnuineia! stivn-i li 
place its securities in the market. It is therefore proposed to ledinaic a 
oniUerable number of such locals in a gi\en State hv' organising a eenlial 
IkIv ill some commercial centre of that State. 

It is proposed that each local shall invest a [iereiuitage of its own ea]nt- 
1 ill the capital of the Centrab keeping the lialance of ils.owii capital for 
ii^e purpose of making loans, to be sent to the Central with the iudofseineiit 
(■f the local when funds are needed for the purpose of meeting new :ii»plica- 
tiotis. 

The locals should not be permitted to issue bonds runuiiig for a long 
liiiie. There should be a limit as to the maximum amount of any one loan 
to be made by any local, say not exceeding 2O \)qx cent, of itsown capital 
ukI surplus. All loans shonld have the amortisation fealiire, giving tlie 
Motion of time limit not exceeding 30 years. 

Such land mortgage associations should be prohibited from receiving 
kposits, except savings, and the total amount of such savings (le})osits 
that may be held at any one time shonld not exceed 30 jier cent, of the 
capital and surplus of each association. 

The Central alone should have the power to issue l)onds or (lebeulures, 
to be secured by the collective mortgage loans, made on the amr)rtisation 
principle, on productive farm property, received through and having the 
indorsements of the different locals. When the Central receives loans ag- 
^Tcgating a given amount, say one half of its own ea])ital stock, it would 
be empowered to issue a series of bonds or debentures against such morlgage 
I'laiis. 

The report claims that by this plan would l)e built U]) an aggregate of 
liversihed, well-secured, and indorsed mortgage securities, not deiiend- 
fcut upon conditions of any single locality, against wliicli the bonds would 
lit issued and which should find a ready market and eoimnand the eheai)- 
f'l possible rate of interest, for this bond would have behind it ; (i) the 
of the original loan ; (2) the combined judgment of the local lianker 

his farmer associates as to the desirability of the signer as a borrower 
cm\ as to the value of his security ; (3) the land itself nixm which not ex- 
weding 50 per cent, of its value would i)C loaned ; (4) the indorsement of 
‘lie local and the moral obligation of the bank with which such local is 

fced; (5) the double liability of the holders of the capital of the locals 

protecting all loans indorsed to the Central by the locals ; (6) the jiulgment 
‘■jf the officials and executive committee of the Central and its rechecking 
I rjf the securities ; (7) the capital of the Central 

The Minority Report concludes by expressing the opinion that a new 
ttion of vState banking would be found unnecessary, and says: " Should 
;*ational legislation be deemed advisable at this time, it would probably 
'•t necessary to create a new division of banking, ]mtting the Secretary ol 
Vculture on the Federal Board of Control... While some preference is 
expressed for State charters, the subscriliers hereto would not o])posc an 
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effort to create a national law granting charters under i^ederal Go vernme^it 
somewhat along the lines of tentative suggestions herein contained, ” 


§ 4. Theke main tendencies. 

While the Commissions were busy preparing their reports, Congress 
was also at work. An effort was made to tack on farm credit legislation' 
to the recently enacted Currency (Federal Reserve) Bill, but this w 
abandoned in favour of special and separate legislation to meet the credit 
needs of the farmers. Sub-committees of the Committees on Banking anil 
Currency, under the Chairmanship of Senator Hollis and Representative 
Biilkely, were appointed, charged with the investigation of rural credits. 
These Committees have examined the many rural credit bills introduced into 
the House, and have held a series of '' Hearings, ” extending over several 
months, during which some fifty witnesses have appeared to give evidence. 
In this way experts and students of rural credit, farmers, bankers, and jiro- 
minent business men representative of all shades of opinion, have had ci;'. 
opportunity of expressing their views on this subject. 

In the first place it has been clearly recognised that the needs fiir 
long-term mortgage credit and short-time personal credit cannot be pro\-id- 
ed for under the same measure, as had at first been attempted in Bill S. 29 ')q; 
and the evidence collected shows that much the more pressing need ei 
the American farmer is for long-term, land-mortgage credit which woulil 
allow of the purchase and improvement of farms. It is to satisfy this need 
that the measures we shall examine have been framed. 

A review of the evidence secured by the sub -committees reveals three 
main tendencies governing the attempts to frame rural credit legislation: 

(1) the tendency in favour of joint-stock, land-mortgage banks, run 
for profit, but placed under government inspection and control ; 

(2) the tendency in favour of the government’s making direct loan? 
to farmers ; 

{3) the tendency in favour of co-operative land-mortgage association?, 
subject to Government regulation and safeguard but without goveniinti^* 
guarantee or subsidy. 

The bills framed in accordance with the first of these tendencies 
provide for land-mortgage banks, issuing bonds against long-term mort- 
gage loans, made at a competitive rate of interest, and with the amoitiv 
ation feature. The bonds would be secured by the banks which would be 
federated in State groups ^some favour centralising these State Bank? m 
National Bank, but this feature has not been insisted upon) and the 
would hold as security the mortgages. This current does not favour gm 
enunent guarantee of the bonds, but only government inspection anc 
safeguard, and would make the granting of charters to these banks su F 
to federal law. Several bills along these lines have been drafted, bu_ ^ 
most representative of this group is the Fletcher-Moss “National v^i.' 
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Bill, " drafted by the United States Commission and already reviewed 

Bulletin. 

' Xhe United States Commission Rill has, however, met with strenuous 
...•odtion on the part of organised farmers, represented by such bodies 
lie National Grange, the Fanners Educational and Co-operative Vmm 
hnerica, and so forth, who stand for the second tendency, 
t’ " Tlie National Grange, at its last general meeting at Manchester, New 

I ' --pchire, in November 1913, passed the following resohition : 

Resolved, that it is the opinion of the National Grange that any Icgis- 

for the purpose of bettering fann credits is a part of the national 
./•cv of conservation of food supply, and as such the Government of 
'-^ Nation should itself carry out this policy, and it cannot ])r(tperly ])e 
Iffated to private capital for general exploitation and ])rorit. 

' Resolved, that any farm credit association which receives any privi- 
by or under State or Federal law should be composed of farmers and 
> > of capitalists of high finance who have heretofore dominated agri- 
■••’turL’-l credit and created conditions which now demand relief. 

Resolved, that any farm credit plan which does not include a ilirect 
:e;v:Ctinn of the prevailing rates of interest, as well iis a long term of 
rill annual payment upon farm-mortgages, will not meet agricultural 
tcquireinents. 

Resolved, that the Government of the United States should borrow 
at a rate of interest not to exceed 3 per cent, and lend the moru‘y 
it ' rate not to exceed 4 % per cent, to the farmers upon long time farm- 
ca^l-mort gages with such restrictions as may be necessary to inak(' the 
/'.cniment perfectly secure, and the profit to the Government tf) l)e ex- 
r.lcd in road improvement or for some other object that will benefit 
whole people. 


§ 5. Bills introduced. 


To give satisfaction to the wishes alrove set forth several bills ]i.i\e 
sn framed. Some have been set aside and cpialified as " wald cat ii nance 
:chas Bill H. R, 8835 calling for the issuance of legal-tender Treasury- 
"fcsof the United States, redeemable in gold coin or its cquivalenU to )e 
vired by the deposit in the Treasury of outstanding bonds of the United 
‘ates or first mortgages upon agricultural lands, not exceeding sixty per 

tetum of the value of such lands, exclusive of improvements, anc or e 

ofthe Treasury notes so secured to the owners of the security at two 
centum interest, payable semi-annually, and for other purposes^ 
p-lar in intent and purpose is Bill H. R. 11755 . ^^hich would proviae for 
^'cct loans by the Government to persons who desire to engage m agri 
to be made by issuing Treasury certificates, recognised as legal 
Ner, against the security of mortgage loans. 
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These proposals for setting the printing-press to work to provide " c- 
money ’’ have been discarded, and the Hill complying with the 
pressed for direct government loans to fanners which has received ' 
consideration is that known as the Norris-Bathrick Bill (S. 4061) p,-’ 
bill had the support of the National Grange and the Kariuers’ Union 

The Xorris-Bathrick Bill provides for the establishment in h- 
})artmcnt of Agriculture at Washington of a Bureau of Farm 
loan money on farm lands, secured by mortgages. The debt wonVi j,.. j 
interest at the rate of 4 per cent, per annum and no loan woub Ci 
made on less than 10 acres of land nor for more than $ 2,000. The ejV'j 
mortgage would mature in 10 years, one-fifth being repayable after thr-.j 
live years, and the remainder in yearly instalments. Only persons aetii. ''v 
engaged in farming could make such loans, which could not exceed fau- ii i 
of the value of the land mortgaged. Uoaiis could be obtained foi 
three following purposes : first, to make payment of part of the 
money of the laud mortgaged ; second, to pay off an indebtedness ex:?:, 
ing against the land ; third, to build unjnovemcnts on the land ; and t!;-( 
is a proviso that under proper rules and regulations the bureau can 
50 per cent, of the loan to be used for the purchase of stock and faniii;^ d;;- 
]denieuts. To safeguard the loan it is proposed that local post-iiis.-i.-rii, 
post-office inspectors, dejiuty United vStates marshals, and other 
vernmeut officials should be required, on request, to draw up coiifukr;:;.!] 
reports to the Farm Loan Bureau on applicants for loans and on 
merits made by certified appraisers. Should the borrower fail to I'.j 
his taxes, to improve his land, or to use the money for the purposes set Ur.li 
ill his application, the government Farm Loan Bureau could loreclosc 
mortgage. To secure funds wherewith to make these loans the Farm L)anll i’ 
reau would issue United vStates bonds payable in ten years, and drawin;^ fj 
per cent, interest. The framers of this measure express the opinion tiutii 
it were enacted the money coming into this bureau would mostly he 
scrilied by the small investors in the communities in which the 
would bo made. 

The cry for direct subsidies to the farmers by means of such loain li 
tliosc provided for in the above bill is, however, strenuously opposcii 
President Wilson, by the Secretary of Agriculture, and by a large 
jiowerful section of public opinion. It is claimed to be contrary to AnioTa'.ii 
traditions, which run counter to " class ” legislation, and its o])ponents cu 
sider it would neither be good fmance nor good policy. It is 
that if rural credit is required, the investing public, not the Goyemiia-'.l 
should supply the money needed by the farmers and the security 
bond should be the land itself on which the mortgage is given and not 
supposititious guarantee. 

Taking these facts into consideration the Senate and 
Committees on Rural Credit have jointly framed a bill (S. 554 -) 
tempts to meet the needs of the farmers without running counter to 
fundamental principles above set forth. This measure, known as the 
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,,^1 Loan Act, ” was described In* Senator Hollis at a '■ heariiii; ” 
23rd., 1914) as being, roughly, as follows 
'■ Xo have local units called ‘ farm loan associations, ' whose sole fune- 
:..\vill be to issue loans on first mortgages on farm lands for certain s]a'- 
1 {.miposes. These local units will be somewhat like building and loan 
i-iirfaiis iti tLeir scope. They wall not have regular l)anking KKuns ; 
l.-,Mvin aot take deposits ; they will not do a chequing business... Their 
"•.'hniction ^villbe to make only good loans and then to ■ reilisconut ’ those 
p-s so to speak, with a Federal land bank, 'Hie plan is to have a Idalcral 
[ „| Ivaiik in each Federal reserve city, so there will be a dozen of tlicau. 
nCse land banks will obtain their capital by having lo \kt cent. the 
pkil of the farm loan associations. They are ti» take farm loans from the 
C'.\ associations and then make those farm loans the l)asis for an issue of 
Cl loan bonds. The local associations and the land bank are to divide 
-.‘•va-n them I per cent, annually on the outstanding loans, sri that we 
that the expenses are limited to i ])er cent. " 

The l)ill provides that the capital stock of each national farm loan as- 
shall be not less than $ to, 000 divided into § ^5 shares. Xf) 
^TKdii diall be permitted to borrow funds unless he first become a uieiuber 
‘ -nch association. The directors of every such association shall a])p()iiit 
•AO aicinbers to serve on an appraisement conimittee, tin* third meinl>er 
nk a])pointed by the directors of the Federal land bank of the district, 
k loans are to be secured by first mortgages on farm land within the farm 
district, and to be paid off by amortisation. The niorl gages are to 
r.i'nr periods from 5 to 30 years, and after the first fi\’c years may lie ])aid 
A any date at the option of the borrower. The rate of interest is not 
m-xavd the legal current rate of interest in the state in whicli the assoiaa- 
tan b situated, and the loans may be made only for the following jjurposes: 
!.! to liquidate indebtedness previously incurred by the owner of the laud 
mrtgaged ; (6) to provide for the improvement of farm lauds ; (r) to provi<l(' 
■nhe inirchase of equipment and live-stock ; (d) to provide for the pnr- 
;me<jf a farm home. No such loan shall exceed 50 [kt cent, of the value 
ftk-kmd mortgaged and 25 per cent, of the value of the buildings there 
c. and loans ma}’' only be made to bona fide residents 011 the farms niorl- 
primarily engaged in the cultivation thereof. No such loan may 
-will maximum of $ 4,000 lo any one borrower, and the i)ur])f)ses for 
diidi the loan is required must be stated on application. I be ])oi rower 
pay 'all taxes due on the lands mortgaged and to insure all Imildmgs 
and must enter into an agreement that if Hie loan be expem e( 
purposes other than those specified in the a])[)lication the sau oati 
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to invest such funds as may be in their possession in the purchase r.‘ ; 
mortgages on real estate situated within the Federal land bank distnv" " 

This whole system of farm loan associations and federal 
is to be placed under the control of a Farm lyoan Commissioner to be 
ed by the Federal Reserve Board. Said Commissioner ^shall appoint 
ers, one or more of whom shall visit at stated periods every national 
loan district and make a general report regarding the values of the 
therein situated. The Farm Loan Commissioner shall apply to even- ^ 
deral land bank a schedule stating maximum acre valuations for each" 
tional farm loan district, which valuations shall not be exceeded in maki- 
the loans. . 

In order to satisfy the urgent claim of the farmers that the Gove*-', 
ment itself should assist in financing rural credit, a feature has been in*:” 
duced into this bill which is objected to by many. This provision is th.- 
the Federal Reserve Board may, at its discretion, require the Treasnrv De 
partment to purchase a certain amount of farm loan bonds ycarlv, not 
ceeding $ 50,000,000 in any one year. Senator Hollis commenting on tk 
provision remarks : 

*' It is believed by the friends of this bill that that will give the borii 
a standing in the money markets of the world... There is a xery large cor. 
tingent in this country, including the granges, that have wanted direc 
Government loans ; that is loans from the Government direct to the far:::c 
at a low percentage... We had that very considerable element in mind wne: 
we agreed on this Government-aid feature; because we knew that they wol. 
not be satisfied with anything less than we have put into the bill, and sirci 
the bill has been introduced the legislative committee of the Xalioiii 
Grange has approved the bill with that feature in it. ” 


§ 6. Co-operative eand mortgage associations. 

We thus see that the recommendations of the sub-committees, as em 
bodied in this bill, would provide a half-way-house between joint-stoci 
land mortgage banks and purely co-operative land-mortgage association: 
but there is a growing current of opinion which would see in the organi: 
ation of such associations, modelled closely on the pattern of the Prusnai 
Landschaft, the best solution of the problem of land-mortgage credit in tn* 
United States. 

At a “ hearing " on July 23rd, 1914, Mr. David Lubiu (to whose mitu 
tive the present movement for co-operative rural credit in America is niaiu^ 
ly due) appeared, at the request of the Sub-committees, to outline 
adaptation of the Tandschaft system to meet American needs, 

briefly described such a system as one under which an association of borrow 

er? pools its security, the lands of its members, and accepts 
on these lands against which it issues bonds, handing the same to the > 
rowing members for them to sell on the open market. Such a co-opi-ra 
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: .,!.nortgage association on^ the Undschaft plan is not in anv sense a 
' j., co-operative or otherwise but merely acts as an unpaid mtormed- 
.,p- between the land-owner and the investing public, to whom it alToids 
•>e security not of any one particular piece of land, but of all the lands 
;i,J ill mortgage by the handschaft. Mr. Imbin pointed out that' this 
,sreiu of rural credits is the most economical, as it does awav with 
e; toll-gatherers between the fanner and the bonil-purchasei and it is 
the safest, providing that, as in Germany, it work under the fol- 
f.dng safeguards : 

(1) proper legislation to obviate all possibility of dispute as to title 
- the hntl mortgaged to the Landschaft ; 

(2) in case of default, the Landschafl itiust be able to foreclose the 
rortgase without lengthy legal proceedings. In Mr. Imbiu’s words: 

When the Laudschaft takes the mortgage of a fanner and gives him the 
vads. that mortgage becomes a judgment on the land; 

(3) most important of all, the appraisement of the land must be ab- 
kirtcly trustworthy- and so safeguarded as to command the full cou- 
iicnee of the investing public, for the only security behind the bond is the 
.-.due of the land mortgaged, the best of all security when conservatively 

reliably appraised, and used as the basis of a loan not to exceed two 
ihirils of its appraised value. 


With reference to the two first of these three essential requisites for the 
Liiiidschaft, and indeed, for any sound system of land-mortgage credit, 
he evidence gathered both by the Snb-committees and Iry the American 
/imniission shows that there is at present great diversity in the laws on 
.:;:id-titlcs in the several vStates, giving rise to frequent litigation and 
:::Uii!ing heavy expense on the borrow'er ; that there is diversity in the laws 
[(■tuding the foreclosure of mortgages, which in many States require 
iKivhy, tedious, and expensive procedure ; and further that obstacles 
Kl>t in the various State laws on homestead and other exemptions. 

It is, moreover, contended that it would be nncoiistitutional for the 
Ftrtral governement to enact legislation regulating land-titles and forclo- 
E-:es in the several States, and on the other hand, in the words 01 vSenator 
Hdlis, it would be “ almost impossil>le to persuade the States to pass such 
a law as would give indefeasible title. ' ’ 

To this Mr. I/iibin, at the hearing, ” replied : 

“The Government of the United States has no power to coerce any 
to adopt this law or repeal that law in relation to a title. I do not 
pTikthat a State has any power to coerce the United States along the same 
But the United States, I think, has ample power to pass an act which 
Bay ‘ Under this act we will issue charters; whate\'er States desire charters 


‘Vy have them, provided that section — of this act shall be complied with; 
in operation. Well, this law is passed, and only one State in 
Tnioti can operate under this law, and that is, say, Iowa. Iowa starts 
^ Uiidschaft and issues bonds ; it becomes known to the people. The 
arc sold ; immediately subscribed for ; taken up. The result is that 
for instance, wants the same law' ; w'ants the same charter ; they 
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apply to the United vStates Government for a charter. The GrAc-r; . 
says to them, ‘ We cannot give you one ; your State has to pass 
in order to get a charter.' And in this way the United vSlates c;: ; 

patiently until all the States of the Union are in line, ami if tk-y ' 
charters they can get them ; Imt they must comply with the law, an,| 
is no compulsion at all; whenever the States do this they can 
charter. 

A provision along these lines, to the effect that the Federal 
ment would only issue charters to land banks in those States which com; t ; 
with certain requirements as to registration of title and power of 
lire, is embodied already in the Moss-FletcherBill, and would sccjato 
er the needs of the case. Some States, amongst which arc Ma?sadi:>,;y 
California and Illinois, have already adopted legislation on the liiuv 
well-known Torrens land-registration act, and it is said could easily o':]:-:, 
with the foreclosure requirements of the Uandschaft system. If the;;.; 
were to work well in such States, there is little doubt that others 
follow their lead and enact the requisite legislation. 


§ 7. The question or appraisement. 

But the most vital point of all in the matter of safegiuirding t;.i 
value which can be attached to the appraisements of the laud 
for on this the soundness of the bond must ultimately depend, wlrhcvtU- 
the intermediate guarantees given by banks or even by govcrnniCT'.t. 

Both the Fletcher Bill and that recommended by the vSub-coniisriv.a' 
provide for appraisement committees, to be appointed, uiidcT Bill S. p: 
by the Board of Directors of each National Farm Land Bank, and ra.i 
Bill S. 5542 by the Board of Directors of each National Farm A- 
sociation, to act conjointly with a third member appointed by the uinv.'. 
of the Federal Land Bank. The Norris Bill, S. 4061, would have a]Ji)r..su 
appointed by the Bureau of Farm Loans, which may call on 
post-masters to do the appointing. Under these bills the loan^^ wove y 
made on the basis of appraisals thus secured. Would this system -• 
equately ensure the reliability of the appraisal? 

Under the Landschaft system the valuation is first made by api'iEs; 
selected amongst the members of the Landschaft itself, then 
by sonic outside authority such as a govcrnineut Professor of 
and finally is gone into by the Royal Commissioner appoinied by tfm j 
of Prussia to watch ovci'^the working of the Landschaft. Moreover. 

there are very accurate official estimates of the income derhto ^ 

land, drawn up for purposes of taxation, and these arc used a- a - 
making the valuation. _ 

The evidence gathered by the Sub-cornmittees indicates that _ 

merit of land for taxation purposes in the United States could ! 

similarly reliable basis for appraisement. One of the witnessc:^ 
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von Engleken of Florida, stated {or iustanco that a farm ef Id. for 
lie had refused $18,000, calculating the value on the hasi. u{ idv 
ivud iaeome derived therefrom, is assessed at a valuation (d 8Son,i, ami 
'vj.ick of due relation between land assessments and the real value oi \\w 
was generally admitted. But the same witness, aiiove <1 noted. I'vpivssed 
’je Opinion of luany avhen he said, speaking of tliese rural eredit l»ilB ; 
The weakness is that you have no check on the ajipmiKauent of the {>ro 
...rty. and unless you can assure the investor tin re has l.um snme real 
'Teek on the optimism of the fanners in appraising the land, \ou will 
])c able to float the bonds.'’ Rcjalying to a (pa-tion ; '• Dnn't you 
you could get more than 60 for an iS per cent l.-ond? ” Ik- rep.lird ; I dn 
believe that you could, unless there had been eomerve.tisui in the 
mang of that bond and in appraising the ])rn])erty. ” 

What should such a check consist in ? As 0[)pose<i to mere reli.mee on 
nio control exercised by officials appointed ])y the l‘e(h-r:d (lovetumenl . 
yr, Luliiii, at the “ hearing ” before the vSub-eemimiltees. soid ; 

What is the merit of the Ipindsehaft ? The merit is tlml llie.i].]a';ii<( 
;,.i‘iit has been done thoroughly and conscienlitmsly. Ii' the propoM--] ad 
. station of theLandschaft system to the! mitcdStatesI have made oi-eaiiiemb 
or modification : the rest is the same as iu bTormany. 'I'he imidi- 
Xitiou that I refer to is one of publicity,.. I do not trust sexeii men to 
o.praise the land because they might be all assembled around a table 
;;; a pokcr game and they might say, ‘ We will apprai^a* tlmt laud at Sioo 
V' acre, ’ although it might not be worth more than ,$4 ;in uere ; anil tin k' 
mukl be lots of bonds issued in one State, say Peimsylvajiia or Kansas, 
i'T example, which would be sold out in Oregon or I'lorida, whiih maybe is 
iMcry good trick so far as those gentlemen are concerned. They mav tlms 
kit bonds for $100 an acre on land that is worth $4 an acre. Ami tin- 
Ixiumvers can say: 'Well, you can foreclose this aftenioou if vim w.m} 
Well, what are you going to foreclose in such a case, when lln-re is 
Sioo an acre borrowed on land that is worth $4? TIktc is mdliijig to 
t'cvlose on ; you have been humbugged, cheated, robbed. vSo I du noi tnist 
tra kir.d of proposition... And now as to the ]mblieity on apprmsmiu ;)fs. 

1 would like to have a hearing committee in every bandsebaft diidriet; and llie 
y'praisements should be printed and hung up in the post-ollice. tlic tmt- 
■Atr's ?ho]), the grocery-store, the eourtliouse, and other }>uo1ic ] daces 
'nor to the hearings. The public would have a right to attend the hearings 
'Gthe appraisals. Suppose a farmer has put his land in at a valuation of ^40 
•iU‘cre. Someof the oldest inhabitants would say ; ‘ If it i,-. worth that mneh. 
aow does it conic that last year he sold so many acres of that land for such 
such a price ? That man is lying. ' That woidd be the rc-iilt of pub ic- 
: it would force out the truth. ” 

§ 8. Need for national organisation. 

. ^^kat has so far been said shows the wide-spreml interci^t .iroiised 
;‘^-^^«ghout the United States in the movement for rural credits which was 
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started in April, 1912, at the Nashvil]p Conference, summoned by 
ern Commercial Congress, and addressed by Mr. David Imbin. Thc\r' 
minary work towards building up a sound system of long-time rural c* ■ ^ 
in America has, as we have seen, been to a large extent accompb’n ; ' 
but the last word in framing legislation has not yet been said, aru^i* 
doubtful whether any of the bills so far introduced will be enacted iv < ■ 
present form. There is a wide-spread feeling that a pre-requisiu^ t( 
successful organisation of rural credits would be effective economic cr- 
isation of the farmers. On this head the American Commission in the'^r 
tion of its Report entitled “Observations" remarks: 

“ No one knows just the best method of accomplishing this, but a p'.- 
is being tried in some parts of the country that is worth suggesting at - 
rate. It is as follows : 

“ Organise a council in each rural neighbourhood the boundaries of vd’ ^ 
are agreed upon. This council is made up of representatives of all of t'i. 
associations and institutions in the neighbourhood, such as credit unir,-^ 
co-operative societies, granges, farmers’ unions, school board, woKe- . 
clubs, etc.; let every agency or institution primarily interested in cominun;:-. 
betterment have a place in the council. The work of the council is to hd 
community meetings, appoint committees, and in other ways try to accor: 
plish the following objects ; 

“ (1) To create the ‘ community idea, 'that is the idea of ‘ each b: 
all and all for each ; ’ 

‘ ‘ (2) To make a study of the needs of the community in farm 
ters, in business matters, and in living matters, and out of this study toinsk-: 
a plan of community improvement which includes both those things th::! 
can be done at once and those improvements that will take a long time t' 
accomplish ; 

“ (3) To assist and encourage any new organisation in the commuait;- 
that may be necessary or desirable in order that all the problems of th*: 
community may be, if possible, worked out to a successful conclii>io:i 
“The county organisation is made up of delegates from all of the coh!- 
munity councils in a county. Its purposes are similar to those of the loe -i 
council except that it views the county as a whole, and serves as a dearirr 
house for all rural improvement matters in the county. It holds frequent 
conferences to discuss various phases of rural improvement. Tlie Stde 
organisation is composed of delegates from the county rural coiuicns 
and also of representatives of State-wide organisations of all kinds intere?teJ 
in agriculture and country life. The National Council of Agriculture 
Country Dife may be made up of representatives of State Councils as 
as representatives of national associations and organisations having ai* 
interest in agriculture and country life in any of its phases. ” 

Mr. Lubin, in recent publications of his on the subject of rural creme- 
also insists strongly on the need of organisation amongst the farmers, ^ 
he would like to see built up on a more definite and less heterogei!';''^^ 
plan than that suggested by the American Coniniissioii. 'the 
would set before the American farmers is that of the 
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of Germany, on the Hues of which State ConnciU nf i. 

^'rins in a semi-official National Council of .Wicultiuc^vith 7 
'advisory lowers co.ld be built up. ' Zt!!:: 

,.,,msations ultimately adopted, there is pretty general accept „u'eo 
■lis statement in the Report of the American Commission- ^ 

- No one lesson was more Mly learned by the Commission in hlurom- 
..han that a subjert like rural credit cannot be divorced from other phases 
of the farm question. ^ 

It may safely be said that the movement for rural credit legislation is 
only one phase of the movement now on foot in the United St-itcs for re or 
;,„i5ing rural production and distribution, more especially the market' 
r:gof farm produce, ou the basis of co-operation, witli ’a view ulti- 
mately to freeing the farmer from dependence on the middleman and 
the trust. 
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THE " CREDIT EONCIER DE FRANCE;’' 
ORGANIZATION AND WORK. 


souRCJ':s ; 

Statttts r>r Cu^DiT Foxcikr France: (Auj^usl .^rd., 1911) [kitlcs oj the Credit I'onnfriU' 
Journal Officikl uk la Republi^ub Fkam;aise iO(fic\d Juunud of the I'lenci: Av.’y 
(Jiuic 13II1., 1914)- 

Crkuit Foncier DU France. Rjonseignemeni.s G^nekaux 191.J. {tVo/ri A'tJJiciVr cA' /V *: 
General Injofmaiion). 

CoMPTR ^KNDU ETC. F.XERCiCE (Keports ctc. Working Year, 1912). 

Rapports etc. F'xi'.ucice 1913. {Reports etc. Working Year., 1913). 


§ 1. TiIF organization of THK ''CREDIT FONCiFR BF, I'KAXtK. 


Historical Sketch. — As a result of the Decree of February 28th., wiA 
sanctioned (the authorization of the President having been 
the creation of a land credit society, for the purpose of granting credits ; 
owners of real estate desirous of borrowing on mortgages, to l^e ; 
annual instalments lasting over a long period, there was founded ia View 
large society, the SociHe de Credit fonder (Banqite fonderc de Pans]. 
the head of this society were the most important menil)ei's f)f u 
banking and financial world and of the Government. The society f. 
authorised by the Decree of March 29th., 1852, and had a capital of 25 .oou,g.' 
frs. with 10,000,000 frs. subscribed. The society undertook the ntgoGr.n- 
of bonds, and promised to pay the amount of the loans in cash. 1 hen- 
of the society were approved by a Decree of July 30th., 1852. 

In time, there also arose the Land Credit Societies of Maiseilhs 
Nevers, and other similar societies were about to be establislH'd. 
Decree of December loth., 1852, however, extended, the rights of tlitbA -; 
fonder e dc Paris, henceforth entitled ''Credit Fonder de krm'c , ^ 
Departments in which no laud credit societies existed and ncriiultit* - 
with the consent of the Government, to incorporate with j,"., 

credit societies already established, ordering it to raise its cajiiu.* 
60,000,000 frs., 15,000,000 frs. of which to be subscribed at 
addition to the above mentioned 10,000,000 frs., and further m*' *• ' 
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,„,it Ot 10,000,000 rancs By a Dccrca of Ja„c ..411,., i.s,., i^ U; 

as a finanml mstitution was placed under tl,c diic c ' 

of Finance^ A Decree of July dllu, ,854 rcorgaui.cd and inadlv . , 
.di,l,,toa the Institute with the organisation of which we sliall n,.n d, ,1 
MiVia^ement and Adymmstration of (he Socie/y - TIktu is i v 
has the management of the business au.l Uu^ renreHnialitin ’tV li' 

. Two Sub-govTrnors discharge fiuietions dcK gated lu tliem by tli. 
,;,vL-nior and act as his substitutes in order of ilieir a}),-,nintnient ' 'rite- 

: consists of the (kivcuiinr (luesifl^ 

U::.i:iistratoi'3 and censors. The adiuinistraloix arc at least go in lumilu-r 
•■.iiiot more than 23, and are appointed at tlic ilciKaal Mt.iiiiu. ,,f 
sjnrcholdcrs; three of them must be selected frian the iiram-as iur 
^,M}i^Aiys-ffcucral of finance. One fifth of the Munber of th,e admii-istrateis 
a'ui'cwed every year, and re-election is iicniiissible. The emiiu-i! iivals 
•.vi’di iiiattcrri not reserved for the consideration rd' tlic Coveriiur. 

Tlie censors, 3 in nnnilicr, are apiiointcd at the tfcncual Reeling h>! .1 
I'f 3 years, one ihird of their lunulier must la- len.ewed from tinu to 
and they may be re elected. 

Tlie c'cnsors snper\'ise the eairying out of the rules. Tlic Gomaal 
bVetiiig, represents all the shareliolders, but consists nf ondythc gno laigi-d 
‘ii.irclioldcrs. The list of these sharelioldcrs is caiighled bvthe adnniiistratixv 
c-imcil, twenty day^s before the ordinary, or cxtriuirdiioirv mi cting. On 
;;:;-l!st there may only figure the names of sharelioldcrs on the registers 
: ! the society who have deiiosited their shares with the ^adety ^m.i ilis 
yevioiisto the drawing up of the list. A quorum is frirmid' uhen Ihr 
:rn!bcr of members present is qo. lioldiiig one lentli of llie minibi r ,>1' 
'hue- issued, The meeting is ])rcsided over by iIk.^ Go\-crnor. 

The motions are passed by a majority of votes (»f tlic mcmlia^ 
•■resent. 


Each of the latter has a vote for each lot of 40 shares, but no otk* can 
y.vc more than 5 votes in his own name, or more than 10 c-ithcr in hi- 
wm name or as a proxy. Every member of the meeting has in any case a 
ngiil ro one vote, even if he does not [lossess 40 shiires. 

Share Capital, Amount Invested. — The share ca|)ital which., ;is wc shall 
'W further on, has been fixed at 250,000,000 francs, is intended to ser\-c 
It guarantee of the obligations of the society and es]K-ei;d!y of land and 
t'-imuiial bonds, IT is divided into 500,000 shares of 500 franc.-; eai'h, fully 
I'td u],). Tho aiiumut of the nominal capital of the shares must lie imdii- 
at, at least, one twentieth of the ca]dtal realised by tlur issue of the 
in circulation. The CrMit Fvneier is authorised )o increase the 
‘-ire capital, by one or two operatiems. lo 300,00*0,000 frs. (rcjji'i si iited. ]>y 
;'''i>oou paid up shares of 500 francs each) as soon as the total of tlic bonds 
circulation shall amount to twenty times the nominal caiiital re]nesent(-d 
T'' die shares. 

llie share capital of the Crkiit Fonder must be made U]) as foI)ow;-t. 
t^t., At least one fourth must be in French Revenue or other 1 rea-nry 
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2nd., At most one fourth may be in real estate sen'inf^ £-,r 
headquarters of the society, or in loans to colonies or protectorate? o- 
bonds accepted by the Bank of France as security for advances. ’ ' ' ' 
3rd., The rest must consist either of mortgage and toiiijiii,. ■ 
loans, or of credits on mortgages opened according to the conditions Vv ■ 
by the rules, orof land or oommunal bonds, or backwardations or adv "' 
on bonds accepted by the Bank of France as security for advance- 
or of bills of exchange or commercial bills with at least 2 "tv 
approved according to the regulations of the society, or finally of antic; 
ations of the funds necessary to cover the half-yearly payments due f'-,--. 
the borrowers and the cost of the property acquired in conforniitv 
the rules as a result of expropriation. 

Operations. — We shall speak briefly of the principal operation? t,; 
the Credit Fonder. Amongst these are loans on mortgage to the owner? r ; 
real estate of sums to be refunded either in annual instalments, over loi-- 
periods or for short periods not repayable in instalments. Loans for iS- 
periods repayable in instalments are made up to half the value of the re ': 
estate for from 10 to 75 years ; as a rule, on first mortgage. The inteii " 
at present is 4.85 %. For a loan for 75 years, the annual instalmc-u 
(interest and sinking fund) is 4.99 %. On woods and vineyards, the loa:: 
must not exceed a third of the value. 

In the case of shop and factory buildings, their industrial value isr^: 
taken into account in the estimation. The borrower can always shortc:; 
the period of the loan ; and can ask for a current account to he o])e!ie : ; 
for him from which his half-yearly payments may be deducted. Sk^ri \ 
period mortgage loans not repayable in instalments can be made for ixor:. ] 
I to 9 years at 4.85 % interest without right of repayment in advance. | 
In regard to the valuation, the Credit Fonder charges for verificatirp::. 
and, in case of sums of more than 30,000 francs, charges for verificatin:: ' 
and fur the examination of the title deeds. 

The Credit Fonder makes loans to Departments, Communes and PiAd 
Establishments, repayable in instalments or not. The rate of interest is : 
fixed at 4.30 %. The Credit Fonder reserves to itself the right of 
ing special conditions according to the circumstances and nature of the busi- 
ness. The loans not repayable in instalments are all made for from i to 
9 years. 

The CrMii Fonder can issue, and negociate as representative, ditier- 
ent kinds of loans, of land bonds ifettres de gage) and communal bond?. Ibc 
capital realised by the issue of these two kinds of bonds may not exceed tk 
amount of the loans on^ mortgage or communal loans granted by 
Society. ^ , 

The funds derived from the issue shall be placed, until their 
investment, in French Revenue or other Treasury bonds, in bolld^^r.! 
the City of Paris, of the Departments and Communes, in shares of 
of France, in land and communal bonds, and in railway stock the 
on which is guaranteed by the State. With the authorisation ot 
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e„vernment, the bonds can be dra™, for, with prenhnms payable at date 

‘ The Crm Fonder^ lately begun to pernut, as we shall see the 
.aeningof mrtga^e credits current «ao«„iwithiu the same hunts ua 1, ■ 

^,„eg«arantees andthe same charges for valuation and examinatmi, of,.!,: 
ieJs as already established in the case of mortgage loans. These openings 
,, credit are made for a period of 9 years at the most, hut the contract 
„,y contain a danse for their tacit renewal. The sums advanced bear 
..aercst calculated at the rate fixed for mortgage loans increased by 0 to 
The credits of the owners of current accounts produ» interest c'd- 
.Ulatedin the same manner as in the case of ordinary dcimsits m ciirrt-iit 
account. Payment can be made by cheque. 

The Credit Fonder is also authorised to receive deposits in current 
jmmt at interest, or not, but for not more than 125,000,000 frs 'i'liese 
.:ejjo<its must consist : 


(t) As regards at least one fourth, and, with the perniissifm of tlie 
feter of Finance, of a larger proportion, of the pavmciits into cur- 
rent account at the Treasury, at the rate of interest lined by the idiiiister 
R.,r these payments with the approval of the Minister 'there caii ]k> 
‘;:!)>tituted the deposit of bills. 

(2) For the rest, either by French Revenue Bonds or 'rrcasury 
llijiids or advances for not more than go days on stock issued by the 
(ruiit Fonder, or on certificates accepted by the Bank of h'raiice as 
guarantee of advances, or, finally, ])y bills of exchange or commercial 
i:il5 at most for go days, with at least 2 sign litii res, approved in 
.ccordaiice with the regulations of tlie society. Advances on bonds 
nay not exceed half the amount of the deposits, excluding the sums 
•ransferred to the Treasury. 

The interest paid on deposits is 1/2 %. Payments can l>e made in 
coid, bank-notes, drafts on Paris, bills of from 4 to 15 days on l^'lris, drafts 
aid bills on places where there are banks, at 15 days at least from date of 
':ieposit. drafts on London, coupons to bearer, and over^duc inscribed 
ctitificates. 


Other operations of the Credit Fonder are loans made by it in place 
'jf the State for drainage works, loans in Algeria, Tunis and Morocco, the 
'-scoLinting of the bills of the Sous-Comptoir des Enireprenet{rs,U^^ receipt 
w bonds, in deposit and their administration ; the execution of orders on 
Paris and other more important Exchanges ; advances on bonds under 
tJie conditions adopted by the Bank of France and with the opening of 
accounts ; and the lease of safes. 

i^istnhition of the profits. — From the profits realiz.ed by the Credit 
Mer there is deducted annually : 

5 % of the capital paid on the shares to be divided among all 

-circholders. 

(2) A sum which may not be less than 5 % niore than 20 % of 
balance, to be used for the formation of a compulsory reserve fund 
^be proportion determined by the Council of Administration. After 
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the subtraction of a possible contribution for the voluntary re?er\ (;- f..., ■ 
the remainder is added to the dividend out of which an advance c^i-i ■ ' 
be made at the close of the second half-year. 

The compulsory reserve fund. — When this amounts to h;df rjf 
subscribed share capital no further deductions are made to be paid in‘ ) > 
but the deductions begin again, if the fund is reduced, for exainaV- • . 
the purpose of making up the shareholders’ dividend of 5 iu c -t ' 
insufficient profits, 

§ 2. ThK work of THK credit FO^ICIER in ThK FINAXCIAI. 

X912 AND 1913. 

In our Biilletins for June, 1911 and August, 1912, wc dealt 
work of the Credit Fonder in 1910 and 1911 : it remains for us novv *1, 
six^ak of the last two financial years together. 

Princtpal Operations. — In 1912, the excess of mortgage loans r,-.-. - 
land bonds in circulation induced the Crhiit Fonder to issue a hdt 1,, •• 
of 500,000,000 francs under the form of bonds of 500 francs at 3 3 

be drawn for. Such bonds were issued for public subscription, partly iu ^ 
up and partly in subscribed shares. Whether owing to the rate of iiitt.-’\-: 
or to the attraction of the drawings, or to the option left to the sni)sci:U-:> 
to choose between immediate payment on their shares and the 
of extending the payments over a very long period of time, tlie (ipcn-tit':; 
was completely successful, notwithstanding the anxiety craiscd ly iz- 
favourable international circumstances. 

In 1913, the cajfital was increased witlt the aim of giving Hie (jv. ,: 
Fonder the means of increasing the amount of loans and the cireidu;":; 
of its land and commercial bonds, since, Art. 4. and Art. N of ib 
law of July 6th., i860 limited the circulation of land and ennimeivi..! 
bonds to a sum not to exceed tw^enty times the amount of the imiiiird 
capital of the shares. However, 50,000 new shares were issued which rcFi ■ 
the nominal capital to 250,000,000 fraacs. The subscription was iiiaiv 
ed to the shareholders of the Credit Fonder, in view of their rigui ■'! 
of option, and the operation had no unfavourable influence upon Iheo'V.rs 
of the old shares, nor did it cause any noticeable difficulty for the ' .x 
of the bonds of the Credit Fonder. 

The excess of mortgage loans over land bonds in circulation ■ 
the Credit Fonder to obtain more capital. The conditions at tne 'g'-’; 
being unfavourable to the issue of a large loan, the Credit 
recourse to a comparatively modest operation, permitting of the 
of a mmiinal capital of 150,000,000 bonds of 500 francs each, iFit - 
drawn for, at the rate of 4%, in accordance with the coiiditior.-- 
market. This operation was a complete success. 

Mort^a^e Loans. — Continuing the increase begun in 1910. 
gage loans were ; 

in 1912: 8,208 for 235,291,808 fr. 80 c. 
in 1913: 9,505 » 295,520,856 fr. 22 c. 
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•riie loans were (listribined according to their iin]«ilA„c,. as f„llow< . 

lens up to 5,000 fr. , Com 5,00. f,. to ,0,000 ,r, , „ 

2 . 3,7 for 7 , 819,555 ^ I , ',50 for 15 , 60 ;, S 3 o„o f„r ;.,,., 5 a„ 2 , 

,.H . . 2,379 » 7,664.160 I 2,367 , 18,743, 264 .5 3,52y 5S.,,75!3.,6,.„ 

From 5.001 fr. to 100,000 fr. !->om 100,001 fr. to 500,000 tr. cf 500,00. ft. a»,i fver 

J 5 i: .... 580 for 43 , 790 , 200,00 ^ 383 for 77 . 033,-700 21 f..,- ,cM, 8 v.t 3 o 

..13 . . 661 » 50 , 102 , 877.04 I 543 ), 107 , 103 , POO . .^f) 22 , 93^.000 


Tlie loans were distributed as follows, aceordino to their dtivation ; 


For less than 20 years 


For JO years 


I'loin ;i to io ycari 

iyii . . 770 for 10,032,800 frs, i 599 for 9,443,700 fr:;. 4,039 for 61, 337, 700. <"> frs. 


1913 . 

. : 970 u 16,944,800 ' 665 11,584,600 

1/M7 ' S.S.3oj,66.i.in 



From 31 to 40 years 

I'Tom 41 to 4v years 

■.giz . 

■ 


490 for 8,400,201 frs. 

491 » 14,446,496 -i 

;3 fur 3,666,357.80 fr'^ 
35 » 1,645.00000 



From 50 to 5g years 

From 60 to 75 years 



1 3^3 12 377 800 00 fvs 

i,'f24 for 130.131,250 fj>. 
2,061 r,'j.S,.t90.8i9 



1 336 )) 14,106,477.04 : 


liiey were distributed as follows, accordini; to the j^eut'rajilncul jKts- 
of the real estate : 


i other Departments, Algeria 

department of the Seine mj,l 'j-unis 

1 2,302 for 132,871,907.80 frs. ' 5.90^ 102, 4 iM. (,01.00 fr<. 

I 2,614 » 151,87.2,677 <24 ' 6,S,ii I| 3 , 6 ,t 7 .' 7 'i 
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Finally, we have the following distribution according to the situati. . 
of the real estate ; 


I Urban Estate j Rural Estate 


1912 

1913 


5,797 for 194,168,708.80 frs. 2,411 for 41,123,10000 fre 

7,161 )) 241,605,373.04 I) 2,344 » 53,915,453 iS; 


The amount of repayments in advance in 1912 was 75,137,808 fr.S7c. 
and in 1913, 59,771,517 fr. 84 c. Comparing the amount of the new 
with the above repayments, it is seen that the loans exceeded the repayine-r^ 
in advance by 160,153,999 fr. 33c. in 1912, and by 235,749,33811. 381. 
in 1913- 

The interest on the mortgage loans fixed at 4,30 % on Jamiarv 
I2th., 1909, was raised to 4 1/2 % November nth., 1912, to 4 . 65 ';,^(o 
July 6th., 1913, and to 4.85 % on November i6th., 1913. 

The mortgage loans realised in 1912 and 1913 bring up to 188, 5f/ the 
total number granted by the Credit Fonder from its foundation n; 
to November i6th., 1913, while their amount is 6,677,806,173 fr. 32 l 
O f this amount, the CrMit Fonder has recovered in half-yearly paymer.iv 
from the beginning of its operations 819,824,836 fr. 88 c. ; in repayment 
in advance in 1913: 59,771,517 fr. 84 c.; in similar repayments macc 
in preceding years : 3,225,265,101 fr. 54 c. Thus, the balance of capilai 
due on mortgage loans on December 31st., 19^3 2 , 572 , 944 ) 7^7 

06 c. If we add 246,246,200 fr. for loans for short periods guaranteed 
by the Sous-Comptoir des Entrepreneurs, on mortgage and on bills deposited 
discounted by the CrMit Fonder, and 36,620,150 frs. for loans now ir. 
course of being passed and still only at a conditional stage, we arrive at a 
total balance of mortgage loans amounting to 2,855,811,067 fr. 06 c., 
of which those granted especially out of the share capital amount to 
68,029,167 fr. 82.C. 
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The amount of over-due half-yearly payments on December aist 
,,U ws 24 , 4^,459 ft. 78 c. The half-yearly payments falling .hV 
,,13 amounted to 135 , 479,834 ft- 98 0. Thus, the total amenmt to he 
.jin.-ered m instalments in 1913 was 159, 913,294 fr. 76 c. On Decemher 
jilt., 1913. this sum was reduced to 24,058,25011. 64 c. and on Felmiarv 
: 5 th., 19^4 I 7 o 03 i 945 /^- ^4 in winch the half -yearly payments falliiisi 

jue before 1913 constituting the true arrears anDimtt.d to i ^79 195 fr 06 c 
The Administrative Council having decided to [Kirniit, froin Jamnrv 
Is!., 1913. the openmg of mortgage credits in current account tlie total 
„i mortgage credit thus opened in 1913 „.,;s 5,335,000 fr. and an incicase 
hoped for in this class of operations and has been desired liy the organs 
iiiterested. 

Communal loans and other special loam. —The communal k.^ans granted 
to Lotnmmics^ Departments, SyiioicateN and Piiblieltstablisluiients in virtue 
.;,f the laws of July 6th., i860 and February 26th., 1862 were distributed 
;;v follows : 


As compared with 1912, the communal loans for 1913 show a decrease 
jf 432 loans for 164,608,136 fr. 61 c. 

The amount of repaNmients in advance, which was 20,905,383 fr. in 
1912, incieased to 27,061,188 fr. 48 c. in 1913. The new loans, thus, in 1913, 
exceeded the repayments in advance by 126,056,346 fr. 89 c. In 1912! 
this excess had been 296,820,288 fr. 98 c., but it must lie taken into ac- 
count that in 1912 two loans of exceptional importance were made: one 
of 100,000,000 fr. to the city of Paris, and the other of 72,350,000 fr. to the 
Tunisian Government. 


The rate of interest on loans to Departments and Communes was 3.85 % 
from November 14th., 1901 ; it w^as fixed at 4 % on November i6tli.. 1912, at 
4.15% on January 28th., 1913, and at 4.30 % on November ist., 1913. The rate 
.d interest on loans to public estaldishmenis, which was 4.10 % fromN(;vem- 
r»ei 14th., 1901, was raised to 4.20 % on November i6tb., 1912 and to 4.30 % 
ftn November 1st., 1913. 

Out of an amount of 4.679,963,386 fr. 55 c. in loans made from i860 
end of 1913, the Credit Fonder has recovered by means of half-yearly 


■f C'f Commeict 

P'or nuililiDg Chinches 

and o'.her 

T.itnJ lor the Ytar 


atiii Meeting Houses Establish m;'rits 




5 A 


1 


Amount 

S .Amount c 

.Amount 

3 

Amount 


2 ; Z 


Z 


frs. 

frs. 

frs. , 


tis. 

^>^73,377 

— : — ^ t5 ■ 

1 , 087,329 .}0 

3/>25 

3‘7,725,t'7‘-98 

'V7.N52I 

1 — 1 — lO 

L I 

1 , 190 , 410.00 

: 2,595 

i53,^G,535-37 


876 17 , 034,573 2 C> 876 ; 

29,I97J55-57 

5 ^, 72 ^ 

4 , ^ 79 , 993.3 55 
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payments, 1,002,954,371 fr. 32 ; by means of repayment of short 
when due, 80,661,669 fr. 23 ; in repayments in advance, 1,228,712,888 fr. v 
Hence, the balance of capital which remained owing on comiininal 
on December 31st., 1913 was 2,367,634,457 fr. 20, which includes 4, 

82 c. in loans made specially (mt of the capital of the Society and the re- 
serve funds. 

The amount of the annual instalments to be received on commu!;^/ 
debts in 1913, was 146,841,520 fr. 78. reduced on December 31st.. 
to 3,408,194 fr. 51, and, on February 28th., 1914, to 1,121,842 fr. ;oc. 

' 'summary of the amounts of the land loans, communal and 
loans, — The total amount of the land and communal loans made in k-, 
was 553,017,480 fr. 48 ; of those made in 1913 the amount was 448, (>38, 3/,! 
fr. 59. If the repayments in advance made in the respective years iLrc- 
subtracted, there remains an excess in new loans of 456,974,288 ir. t,i 
in 1912, and of 361,805,685 fr. 27 in 1913. 

Loans in Algeria and Tunis. 1912, the mortgage loans inadu:; 
Algeria had been 85 for 1,501,500 fr. and the communal loa!is4.|i,r 
6,022,340 fr. In 1913, they were respectively 181 for 6,431,200 tr. and 3; 
for 4, '285, 2 53 fr. In 1912, the land loans effected in Tunis were 57 n: 
981,500115., besides the loan made to the Tunisian Government. In 1913, tK- 
loans increased to 70 for 2.745,200 fr. The total number of the lr)aiis iiodc 
in Algeria and Tunis since the Credit Fancier began working had risen 0: 
December 31st., 1913 : in the case of mortgage loans, to 8,597 
of 171,913,014 fr. 76 c,, and, in that of comiminal loans, to 837, repre- 
senting a caDita.1 of 2 53 >000,7 18 fr. 39 

Communal Land Bonds. —The nominal value of the land bonder, 
circulation on December 31st., 1912 was 2,594,760,750 fr. ; on Dccciiilw 
31st., 1913, it was 3,219,826,250 fr. Making the necessary deductions, t:ie 
sum in 1912 amounted to 2,258,809,744 fr. 14 ; in 1913, to 255,i33,5i<> h- -ij 
The nominal value of the comnitinal bonds in circulation on Decenihcr jht. 
1912 was 2,257.000,850 fr. : on December 31st., 1913, it was 2,241712-7’ 
The necessary deductions being made, it was in 1912, 1,811,897*289^-13 

and in 1913, i,9i3>'f86,375 fr. 44. 

Comparison between ike loans and the bonds. — The situation . 
December 31st., 1912 presented an excess of loans to the amount of 808,950,/ N 
fr. 42.; that of December 31st., 1913. an excess of loans to theamoim. 

of 682,731,072 fr, 75. . . 

Situation at the End of each Year. — It may pnn'C ; 

compare the situation at the end of each of the two years under con - • 
ation ; 
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Profit and Los^ Account. — In 1912, the net profit of the 
year was i5,967t7^3 with the amount brought forward 

financial year 1911, there was a total of 16,181,590 fr. 49, which aljowecrf 
a dividend of 35 fr. In 1913. the net profit was 18,119,773 fr. 67. 
of a div^'dend of 37 fr. 

Amendment of the Rules. — In accordance with a doxdsion of tht 
Administrative Council and of the General Meeting, a Decree of 
7th., 1914 has amended the rules of the Credit Fonder, raising the shr.:.;: 
capital from 200,000,000 frs. to 250.000,000 frs. and the number of shaiK 
from 400,000 to 500,000, and authorising it to raise its share capital to 
300,000,000 frs. in 600,000 shares, as soon as the total amount of the l>orj;i 
is 20 times the nominal value of the shares. 

The object of this increase of the share capital of the Credit VorsUr 
is naturally to allow this important institution to increase, in due time, it. 
issues, so as to obtain the means for extending its mortgage and communa: 
loan business. 



notices of some recent Fl'BIJCATIONvS 
relating TO CREDIT. 


GERMANY. 


PETERSII.IE (Dr.) : Denkschrift zur Fdcr des 50 Jahrigen Bestehens der Eandschaft der 
ptovinz Sachsen {Monograph for ike Celebration of the Fiftieth Annmrsary of the Found- 
ation of the Landsckaftof the Province of Saxony). Urge qto. 155 pages and 2 diagrams in 
colour. 


This publication, both on account of the rigorously scientific method in 
which the history and the various phases of the development of the Land- 
sekft of the Province of Saxony are set forth in it, and the wealth 
idd importance of the information it contains, deserves much more than a 
?liort notice and we shall utilise it in a future article on this important 
Prussian Credit Institute, for the moment limiting ourselves to a brief out' 
lire of it. 

The work is divided into eight chapters, which give the various periods 
of the history of this Landschaft in chronological order, in periods of ten 
years from 1864 to 1895, and deals separately with the periods 1895-1909 
and T90Q-1914, in the case of which the division into periods of ten years 
would no longer meet the requirements of a scientific statement of the facts. 

The author considers it necessary to study the development of this 
Undschaft, not only from a point of view exclusively technical and con- 
sequently limited, but also, and more specially, in relation to the general 
circumstances of the national economy, so as to he able to deduce the 
causes and conditions that have counselled or imposed the successive changes 
ui the constitution and working of the Institute. 

The first and second chapters, treating of the c^mditions for land cred- 
it in Saxony before the foundation of the Landsohaft in 1864, the reader 
^’ill find specially interesting, as they show clearly and concisely the suc- 
cessive phases through which the initial form of this institute was reached 
^nd in consequence of what events and what economic necessities it was 
bunded. 

In the chapters that follow, the author deals as we have said, with the 
'"Icvelopment and successive modifications of the Institute. The first 
I^ccade {1865-1874) was the period of the establishment of the new organ- 
nation and of its consolidation, the second (1875-1584) that of the sure de- 
)’«iopment of the work of the Institute and the third (1885-1895) that of 
tranquil ascent to its present eminent position. 
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The next periods are considered by the author more at length, above 
so far as regards the important changes made in the years 1909, 19 jq 
and 1913 in the working of this Landschaft, the principal object of which w * 
to extend the sphere of action of the institute and also to make it 
ible for smaller holdings to benefit by the credit the Landschaft offers. 
The last chapter deals with the present position of the LandsUmji r/ 
the Province of Saxony and its position in regard to other similar iiist:.. 
utes. 

At the end of this interesting work of Dr. Petersilie's will be found some 
important statistical tables, showing the development of the LandscJwt 
and two diagrams in colour, the first relating to the issue of land bonds by 
the Institute between 1863 and 1913 and the second to the maximum u:; ’: 
minimum quotations for these bonds. 


AUSTRIA. 


Compas,<5. I^nanzielles JAHRRTTCH FUR Oesterrkich-Ungarn. Gegrtindet von Cmw 
Leonhardt, General Secretar dcr ocsterreicliischen-ungarUche Bank 1915. Herauti'a’dKE 
VON Rudolf IIanel. Aclilundvierzigstcr Jahrgang. I Band {Financtal Yearbook ’--r 
A tisiria- Hungary, FoH7nied by Gustav LconhariF, General Secretary to the Austro Himir'M 
Bank, 1915. Edited by Rudolf Hanel. Year XLVIII. ist. volume), Vienna, 1914. Coiiin^v 
Edition. IX. Canisiusgasse No. 10. Pages XI^V + 1 , 7 - 2 1 - 


The first volume of the new Compass Yearbook, just published, deah 
with everything generally relating to the Banks and other Credit Instit- 
utes of Austria-Hungary, that is to say with : General vStatistics ; Pro- 
vincial Mortgage Credit Institutes ; the Austro-Hungarian Bank ; Mortgage 
Banks Limited by Shares ; Other Classes of Banks ; Austrian Banks of Ijni- 
ited Liability ; Postal Savings Banks ; Austrian Savings Banks ; Co-oper- 
ative Credit Societies ; Foreign Banks. 

Other chapters deal with loans, with monetary matters, and insurance 
institutes. The part concerned with loans contains official statistics in re- 
lation to the common Austro-Hungarian accounts, the Austrian accounU, the 
Hungarian accounts, the Bosnian accounts, the Austrian public debt, llu? 
of Hungary, the fluctuations in the ])rice of Government Revenue 
the issue of Austrian Government Bonds for the period 1892-1903,^0 issiu^ 
of Hungarian Government Bonds for the same period, the issues for ipn* 
1913, and further, gives* detailed information and statistics in regarY^ 
the general public debt, the Austrian public debt, that of Hungary ot^k-i 
public loans (provincial, commimal, those of consortiums, etc.), loren- 
loans etc. . 

The part concerned with monetary matters, deals with gok 
the coinage of money, the monetary convention between Austria 
gary, G^overnment banknotes, banknotes out of course, sdver inom-y-- 
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,„i„or corns, etc. As we said above, a large part of tlic book is girci „n to 
.te Banks Credit Institutes; here we find t.if.rn.uu.oo rela i « 
^,^,perative credit in Austria, Hungary and Bosnia, and more part.n 1 rh 
,.,,,tistie.sof Austrian Co-operative Credit for i88o-i„ia ; tl.e IIi,.,g,,ri,,i w 
,i,e year 1898 oil co-operative credit societies ; statistics of H„n.„r 
.-Hiiiemtive societies for 1880-1912; the central provincial co-oiK-raliv" 
credit society ; statistics of the co-operative credit societies of Croatia 
Slavonia ; the Austrian co-operative credit societies arraiiged acconlinc io 
•lie alphabetical order of their headquarters ; the co-operative credit 
societies of of Hungary, Croatia-Slavonia and Bosnia, with their rcsiKadive 
},i\iance sheets. 

In che last part of the book we find information in regard to llie insur- 
ance societies, and in each case the balance sheet, the hoard of in nvmc- 
nient, the council of supervision, and other facts dcscr\a-ng of mentioi] 

At the end of this large volume there is a list of the hanks, money 
chiingers, etc., m alphabetical order of the chics in which they have their 
cstal)]ishments. 

The present volume, like those that have jueceded it, is of incontestalile 
importance for an acquaintance with the organization of finance in Anstria- 
Hiiiigary, it gives a summary of the whole limm.cial business, from a \itv 
!;irge number of scattered reports and balance shcct.s. It is a jireeious 
^aiide for whoever has to venture along the tortuous jiaths of the financial 
!ifr of a great nation. 


UKNMAUK. 


I’RIORITESTS Goelden I Danmark EOR. I . Juu 1900 {Danish Mortmain- Debt Oft July tsl., 
igo9), Published by the Copenhagen Statistiai! Office, 1914. pp. 67-94 


This is the first complete and systematic collectini of statistics of 
hanish Mortgage Credit, Up to the present the statistics in connection 
'■nth this subject have been reported in the annual coinmunications on tlie 
^'ictiiations of mortgage business and in the registers of the courts in re- 
lation to the various transfers of landed ])ro])crty. It is clear this inaler- 
ulwas too sparse and fragmentary togi\’e a general idea of the situation 
Danish mortgage debt. 

ilie information in the work before, us, however, rests on a wider and 
^2ore definite basis, that is on the valuation of landed estate made for the 
I'tirposes of the cadastre. The methods followed in dealing with the 
^terial, in addition to various general considerations ami statistical 
^ummaries. provide matter for a clear and well arranged preface: and, at 
• ^ end, by way of conclusion, there is a diagram showing the distrilvjtion 
mortgage debt in the various parts of the country. 

I'he details are set forth in nine pages of statistical tables. 
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We shall deal more at length with this subject in a special article 
a future number of this Bulletin. 


ITALY. 


SOCIFTA IXALIANE PER AZIONI. NOTIZIE STATISTICHEl IQU- CrEDITO ItaLIANO 
Societies Limited by Shares. StatisUcal Notices: 1914- 
lyOnzani, 1914 PP- i. 43 i' 


This is the fifth edition of the Statistical Notices in regard to Hie ptii- 
cipal Italian Societies limited by shares, very opportunely published k 
the Italian Credit Institute, It deals both with societies limited by sforei 
and societies en commaniUe limited by shares, with head quarters in tk 
Kingdom with a paid up capital of 50,000 francs or more at the time li 
closing their last year's accounts and in the case of the electric light ard 
power societies, and in their case alone has any dfcence been mk.e. 
it has been attempted to show them all, irrespective of their cauv.u. 
Account is also taken of those foreign societies, a very large part ol th,- 
business of which, and in some cases the greatest part of it, is conducted :r. 

the case of each society, also the particulars of the balance dicei,, 
the' year of foundation, the head quarters, the object of the society am 
the manner in which the board of management is coinposed, are 

The publication, which is very well arranged, will be of interes a.ro 
to farmers, as some of the credit societies it treats of serve agnailtnrd 


areas. 
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GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND ' MISCELLAXEOUS 


Introduction. 


In England and Wales, a country in which the atmosphere of ’ sn ’ 
has long been a distinguishing feature, the preservation of game for pun r 
of hunting, falconry, coursing, and, later, of shooting has always beeii^ 
important factor in the social and economic questions of the country ^ 
As far back as the reign of William I, stringent Forest Laws ’’ were 
which secured for the purpose of the King's diversion large areas otlan^ 
set apart for the preservation of forest game, i.e., boar, wolf, hart, Irind 
hare, It was intey alia the too rigid enforcement of these Forest Laws b 
the special Forest Courts in which they were administered that led t'-'- 
Barons and populace alike to demand from king John that great chane- 
of English liberties called “ Kagna Carta". Many of the provisions .v 
Magna Carta were subsequently confirmed by the various Forest Charter ^ 
which subsequent kings granted to lessen the severities complained (\[ 
In order perhaps to appreciate to the full the significance of this state d 
a-ffairs and also that of the “ Game Laws", subsequently so called, it h 
necessary to refer to the English Common Law as to the subject of wild 
animals. According to this law, based upon that of the Romans, there 
could be no " right of property" in a wild animal as such. It is tue 
when once he had been captured he belongued to the captor, but until: 
that point he was considered as a " res nullins " , and since a “ res millm" 
could have no owner, the king as the ultimate owner stepped in, and where 
he did not enact special Forest Laws by virtue of this prerogatii'e, in 
some cases he conferred franchises of chase, park or warren upon siichd 
his subjects as he delighted to honour, in other cases the land Teinriintd 
subject to the Common Law rule and no one had any property in the w!d 
animals until actually reduced into possession by capture or killing. iJnc 
other most important consequence flowed from this Common Law rule and 
that was, that in as much as game laelnnged to no one, there could he no 
prosecution for theft, whenever any game was pursued and captured oa 
another person's land. With no criminal law to protect the qualified ownei' 
ship which the owner or occupier of land might consider that he had m 
the game on his land, and with only a civil action in case of damage 
trespass again.st any one in pursuit of game, the lot of the agricultun'i 
whose land was frequented by game would perhaps not have lieeti W 
enviable, consequently we End that in 13 Richard II c. 13 was passed v'hai 
is sometimes referred to as the first of the English Game Laws, ^hi^ 
provided that no one who did not own lands worth 40s, a year was to keep; 
dog to hunt, or ferrets, or other "engines", and apparently iuade^| 
illegal for any one not owning a 40s. freehold to take game 
property qualification was in the later Middle Ages increased to 
or £150 leaseholds, but in 1831 the necessity for any such J 
was removed, In course of time also a change in the law , which recosuy j 
in the owner or occupier of the soil the exclusive right of taking 
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ioOT land, materially helped to a solution which must in turn have 
V not But the fact that the ri'sht 


!E>' 


puie game was by Statute enjoyed only by the lundownins class and Lt 
,,,he occupiers, which in England and Wales hai-e always oonsiderably 
liaedediii acreage that of the former (so that in iqic the iiuinlK>r of occiinN- 
pjawners was only II per cent.) m course of time acted detrinieutallv i„ 
|ieoccup3nng classes as and when the interests and coniiiarative wc ilth of 
two classes began matenally to differ. It was thus felt that some 
J.an£rt in the law was necessary and in i8.u was passed an Act which 
the necessity for a property qualification. 


I ^ I. JvEGISEATION IN THE INTERESTS OE Till-: GAUl- rKEShkYEk. 

The beginning of the second quarter of the 19th Century, indeed, 
isrks the commencement of most of the present law’ iq)ou the s\ibject of 
anie preservation, and on account of the great growth of industrial 
rtaitli game began to assume an economic and social iiiq)ortanoe out of 

II jiroportion to its actual commercial value. Indeed " sporting tenancies ” 
nd the reservation of game by landowners seem often to have led to such 
n undue preservation of game as has on many occasions directed attention 

0 its adverse influence on agriculture. Ikdore, however, proceeding to 
isciiss criticisms of the working of the Game Laws it will Ire well to see of 
iliat those laws consist. The legislation of the iqth Century was diieeted 
Etil 1880 towards achieving two objects, -- the prevention of tres]>ass by 
Biauthorized persons on the land of others in pursuit of game, and the 
feservalion of game by the enforcement of a close season. The more 
^nt legislation, however, has proceeded on a different Irasis, viz. the 
fotection of the agriculturist against the ravages of game. 

j The first two of the acts to be noted, --- the Xight Teaching Act 
P 1829, and the Game Act of 1831, were chiefly concerned with wliat is 
pled" trespass in pursuit of game”, ]\Iore severe penalties are inqtosed 
pu night poaching than upon day poaching. The Act of iSzq was evaded 
t poachers taking game upon the road, consequently an amending act 
p passed in 1844 to punish those who take game or rabbits on any public 
pd by night. Another Act, called the Poacliing Prevention Act, 1862, 
Jovidts additional remedies to prevent poaching, and gives to any constable 

1 any public road the power to search any person whom he may have 
N cause to suspect of poaching as also any cart, and the right to detain 
»y article used for poaching if found. If the trespasser is subsequently 
Nucted, his guns, nets, etc. are forfeited. Under this act game includes 
Nsants, partridges, grouse, black and moor game (and eggs of these), 
pS, rabbits, woodcock and snipe. 

I fhe close seasons which have been fixed by act of Parliament also 
pcrially add to the preservation of game, There is a close time for most 
^-a-i that for grouse is from December nth to August nth inclusive, 
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and during these close seasons it is illegal to kill or take game. But tbfrj 
is no close time for hares or rabbits, though hares may not be sold dur^ 
March to July, inclusive, neither may game, including hares and rabbits 
be shot at night, nor on Sunday (except rabbits). It is perhaps genuasi 
to this subject also to state that a close season has been fixed by mhiu 
of Acts of Parliament for wild birds other than game, even though man! 
of the birds thus protected may be more hurtful to agriculture than 
fidal, and this it must be surmised has been done on humanitarian ground 
alone. 


§ 2. Legislation in the interests of agriculture. 


We now come to the Ground Game Act of 1880 which effected the fii^ 
radical alteration in the law of modern times. The preamble is instructiu 
and gives us the keynote of the Act. It reads: It is desirable “intheint 
crests of good husbandry and for the better security of capital and labou 
invested in the cultivation of the soil. ” The Act only applies to groimf 
game, i.e„ hares and rabbits, and is so framed as to help the agricultunsj 
to preserve the productions of his capital and labour, with only just siifij 
cient interference with the freedom of contract as may be advisablJ 
for that purpose. It confers a right upon the occupier of the land wliicj 
is incapable of severance from his possession of the land.^ The right J 
conferred is to slaughter and take hares and rabbits, but it is Testricte^ 
in many ways. For one thing it is concurrent with a similar right of anj 
one else, e.g., landlord or “ sporting tenant”, if the landlord has mtin 
agreement of tenancy reserved such a right to himself or his assigrj 
It will be well to notice the limitations imposed by the act upon this nght 


They are as follow- : , . t.* u. 

[a) The occupier is to take or kill ground game only by him-elto 

by persons duly authorised by him in writing ; 1 ■ iif 

ib) The only persons to whom the occupier may delegate tnese ngn 
are (i) members of his household resident on the landinhis occupajon, u 
persons in his ordinary service on such land {ie., on the 
game is killed), (hi) any other person bona fide employed tor re 

to destroy ground game. _ . 

Of these persons, however, only the occupier and one 
authorized in writing and answering to one or other of these 
may kill the game with firearms. Any other person, even ir ne 
tenant’s written authority can be prosecuted for trespass. 
must on demand by the landlord or his duly authorize ag ^ 
such authority, otherwise he is an unauthorized person 


prosecuted for trespass also. \ ufl 

In the case of certain classes of moorlands (above 25 , 

enclosed land (above 25 acres and not being arable) the jbon 

the occupier may exercise these rights is materially res 
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.flioaths in the year), though an amending act of 1906 extends this right 
f, kill i» areas for about 3 more months in tlie year but then onlv 
'other^fi^^ than by the use of firearms”. 

It must he distincly noted that t!ie rights ^^vc-n by these Ads ar<* 

^ tke interest of agriculture, inalienable, and any agreement \a Inch pur- 
to divert or aUenate the occupier's rights or to give him any advaiitage 
consideration of hi? forbearing to exercise tlieiii or which imposes 
jrv disadvantage in consequence of his exercising them is void and un- 
jjiorceahle. Nor may his right be interfered iritli or obstrnctod. 

Xow the Ground Game Act only applied to one species of game, i.e,, 
jireJ and rabbits. The occupier, therefore, with Tegar d to wiiigecrgame was 

0 pit in the position in wliich he was befoie the Act, and as the landlord 
t^uullv reserved such game, the tenant had usually no right to take it, nor 
liad he any right to sue his landlord for damages for injury done by such 
jame unless he could prove that the stock had Ijecn considerably increased 
ance the commencement of his tenancy, a claim which it is alleged is 
peculiarly difficult to substantiate. The landlord and his ” sporting 
tenant” are however at Common Taw liable to the occupier for any damage 
irilUilly or unnecessarily done by them wlulst in pursuit of the game, e.g., 
bmpling down standing corn or breaking hedges, etc. 

1 However, with regard to winged game bis position avas improved in 
lf|o8 by the provisions of the Agricultural Holdings Axt of that ye;ir. That 
ket pro\ides that where damage to crops is dcjne by game which the tenant 
Lcot the right at law or by agreement to kill, he shall have the right to 
Uipensation on the following conditions : 

(i) The damage must exceed is. per acre of the area over which the 
hmage extends ; 

{: 2 ) Written notice must be given as soon as [X)ssil)Ie after the damage 
s fist observed ; 

(3) The landlord must have a reasom.blc opportunity of examin- 
kthe damage, {d) in case of growing crops, before it is raised, reaped or 
toiisumed, and {^) in case of raised or reaped crops before removal from the 
(round ; 

(4) Written particulars of the claim must be given within one month 
lithe expiration of the year for which the claim is made. 

Failing agreement as to the amount of compensation payable, the 
■lilter is to be settled by arbHration. Any agreenient which purports 
» impose any hmitation upon the rights conferred by the Act^ is void, and 
’ii'-is the tenant is prevented from depriving himself of his rights evem if 
he so minded. The Act provides also that the landlord shall lx* entitled 
ohe indemniEed by his *' sporting tenant ” in casd he has let the " shoot- 
and a claim is made by the tenant. In this Act the word '' game 
Seans deer, pheasant, partridge, black game and gionse, 

Before closing this review of some of the more important provisions 

Game Taws, we must refer to two matters of administration w c 
f ^ot unimportant. The first relates to the fact that the enforcement 

law for the prevention of poaching is for the most part left by the 
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police to those servants oi the landowner called “ gamekeepei? . 
at the census of 1911 there were in England and Wales The 

matter relates to the provisions which govern the Gun and Gaineljcer^ 
incidental to this sport. Occupiers and persons duly authorised bv 
not require a Game Licence to kill ground game, though they do rto*-;? 
a Gun Licence to shoot even rabbits, and this costs them los, ^ 
Neither is an occupier subject to the necessity of having a Game U « 
to sell ground game, and this again saves him £3 a year. 

So far we have been chiefly concerned with the rights affecting kmdlo^- 
and tenant inter se and the criminal law wdth regard to the proteui.r 
of those rights from infringement by third persons. There is one -.tS 
aspect of the matter, and that is with regard to any damage done by 
bred and fostered upon the land of an adjoining owner. In this case tbj 
adjoining owner or occupier who suffers damage by the depredations o| 
such game upon his land has a claim for damages against the person \v\f 
breeds them, on the ground that he has wilfully bred that which he inns! 
have known might cause damage to his neighlwurs. 


§ 3 . Economic effect of the game laws. 

In the realm of history we find that the enforcement of the Gatni 
Laws has on many occasions led to conflicts between the preserver? of 
and those who wished to poach ’’ it for their own use. Poaching 
told was in the Middle Ages quite a fashionable pastime amongst yoiitli 
of good family. Labourers also indulged in it and we find sometime 
laws passed to regulate the lives of labourers who on Sundays instead 
attending Church were poaching their masters’ game, to preserve game io 
those who were wealthy enough to enjoy the sport, and to prevent labomen 
from wasting their time in the sport, when the poverty of their condi 
tion demanded honest work from them to enable them to live. But poacii 
ing continued, and it is generally reported that the stigma of being i 
convicted iwacher was practically no stigma at all, and the same reinaif 
seems by many to be almost equally applicable to the present day. Oe 
unfortunate consequence following from this fondness for poaching L 
been that frequently serious bodily harm has resulted to one side or ot e 
of the combatants, and sometimes death. 

But apart from history of the Middle Ages and later times there w 
official enquiries which have been held upon this vsubject, aud 
the views of non-officio^ bodies and persons which must each be con^i 
in turn. 

The first official enquiry which we will note is that held by ^ 
iamentary Committee of 1846 to enquire into the extent of tlie ( 
done by game to agriculture. The witnesses, says John Bngh - 
whose instrumentality the enquiry took place, were strikingly m 
on the main part of the game controversy, and considerable eii 



L,;i,^ted which showed that some farmers at least lost considcral.le sums of 
boney ou account of damage by game. One estimated his loss at o-, ei £ 5 
U Licre, another at £2 os. and so on. It was also calculated that .1 »o 
Ubits consume as much food as one sheep, wliich figure did not iuelude 

w'hleh in the case ol rabbits and hares is \’erv considerable. 

I In ^ Select Committee was appointed to enquire into tlie G;unc 
Us of the United Kingdom “ with reference to their general Ix'ariin^ 
^ the interests of the Community". Tl.e Reinut states/ " There can lx 
^0 question that the existence of a large luinilxr rd hares and rabbits 
ij,ion tin arable farm is most prejudicial to itsoccujaer, and vonr Coiniuittee 
sniiot too strongly reprobate the practice of some landlords and their 
j>irtiiig tenants of keeping a large stock of these animals on cultivated 
Riids to the injury of the crops of the farming tenants " . The Committee 
ecoiiimeiided, “ That the occupiers of game preser\*es should be made 
[ilde to the occupants of adjacent farms belonging to other pro])rietors 
pr damage done by the ground game harixured in their preserves" ; 
ind also, "That the protection given by the game laws to rablnts should 
le withdrawn, as vermin on cultivated land, as the>- consume or destroy 
nore food than they are worth". 

In the Digest of the Report and H\'idence (^f tlx Select Committee 
if the House of Commons on Forestry, held in 1885-7 contained as an 
Appendix to the Evidence taken before the De]nirtnieiit:d Committee 
in British Forestry 1902, we read, " Game is injurious and plantations 
niter much lom it, more particularly from rahliits, ca])ereail/,ie, grouse 
ind hares and also squirrels. " 

Before the Departmental Committee on British I'orcstry held in 1902, 
iiany witnesses spoke as to the damage done to forestry by game, and 
articularly by rabbits, and many suggested that the sporting element 
onflicted with the full use of the land for forestr\' piir])oses. h'or instance 
Colonel E. Bailey, giving evidence as to the condition of the w’oods in 
btland said, "The fact is that onr woods are, generally speaking, gn^wn 
nd maintained rather as game preserves and for the sake of amenity than 
w profit or timber, etc. " ; and the Earl of Selborne said, " Rabbits anti 
westiy' are perfectly incompatible, and the English landowner, who is 
isiially comparatively a poor man, has not the slightest conception of what 
h rabbits are costing him or what his game preserve in costing him " ; but 
iter on we read, " Partridges and pheasants do absolutely no harm at all 
fo young plantations); quite the contrary". Tn a statement handed 
“D the Committee by Mi W. B. Havelock, he says inter alia, " The 
page done by rabbits to the plantations of the country is enormous, 
tid cannot be overestimated. No one but the fdrester lias any idea of 
t- They effectually prevent that natural regeneration of the woods which 
Sio striking a feature in some of the North German and Trench forests , 
‘ The preservation of pheasants when carried to an extreme also 
'^^vents, to some extent, the natural regeneration of the woods of the 
oiintry. The birds eat up all the acorns and Ixech mpts 

the damage they do is infinitesimal as compared with that done by 
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Commenting upon the backward state of British forestry as comn- 
with that of the leading European States, the Advisory 
Forestry, in Appendix IV of their Report made in 1912, after Teftrnc& 
the changed economic conditions, made the following pertinent obst- 
various, — " Socially the situation has been further affected by the T 
number of landlowners who have been able to neglect the financial 
of their woods and to look upon them as ornamental features or siinr' 
as useful adjuncts to sport. The general increase of the prospciitv - 
the nation during the last century resulted hi the formation of a 
class by whom wooded estates were sought after, but to such men the cIlv 
value of their woodlands was in the residential and sporting ainenir^ 
provided. The profitable growing of timber was a very minor considt^' 
jition/’ 

This exhausts the official enquiries which have been recently held up,; 
this subject, but there are other observers whose views must be considered 
Quite recently an enquiry was made by the Land Enquiry Commiuee 
on this and kindred subjects. The composition of the Committee and th< 
fact that it was a purely party organization has been previously leferret 
to in this Bulletin (i) , and therefore here again we must be careful to reccivi 
the views and findings of the Committee with the caution which most politic 
enquiries demand. The Committee find that the provision of the Agri 
cultural Holdings Act giving compensation in certain cases is large] 
abortive because of the difficulty of proving the damage done,— espetiiij 
in a large area, — and because of insecurity of tenure, owmg to whTh an] 
attempt to enforce such statutory rights may result m norice to quit 
They also state that the same remark applies to the enforcement ofthi' 
tenant’s rights under the Ground Ga me Acts. They also find that the pres- 
ervation of winged game is often responsible for damage done by grour,(| 
game, inasmuch as in order to preserve the former, orders are given nol 
to shoot the latter for fear of disturbing the former. Again much land, tlie]| 


say, is witheld from its best use for sport and more is undercultivated anil 
underrented. They also recommend that some of the limitations upon riliiaj 
and the method of killing should be removed and that the enfortemes 
of compensation should be made less expensive. They also condemn theexi^t 
ence of the sporting tenant and recommend that it should he madeilhga 
for the landlord to let to him, — that sporting rights, that is to 
should be reserved to the landlord himself or let to the agriemtura 
tenant. They also retommend that the restrictions imposed up<^n 
tenant should be removed so as to enable him and any one authorized 
him to shoot, and to kill or take, and to snare or trap am’wherc on ^ 
land. Farmers should alsq have compensation for damage to crops 


(i) Sec the Bullelin for July, 1914, at page loi. 
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oimd neighbouring laud. The right of search should be 

^boli-hed and land U5ed for sporting purposes should be taxed ami rated 
^ re highly » and in addition the farmer should be given complete security 
T^eaure otherwise any increased remedies will be of no use. 

^ ^ It must be pointed out that those findings liavc been strongly cht- 
;.-^ed in some quarters, chiefly on the ground that they are an exagger 
-don of the real facts as also because they omit to make any mention 
«ot only of the benefits indirectly resulting to agriculture by the immense 
"aionnt of money brought into the country districts by the sporting men. 
Utt also of the fact that land has been put to good use for this ])\ir])ose 
ffhen otherwise the state of agricultural dvjpiession in the country generally 
\\ouldhave put much of this class of land out of use altogether, and further 
oa the ground that no mention is made of the fact that land is usually 
Itt tn the farmer at a reduced rent when the shooting is reserved by the 

landlord. 

It is however unanimously admitted that game if excessively pre- 
ser\'ed can and wiU do immense damage to agriculture and wc find such 
diverse writers as the Hon. Jesse Collings, :M. P., vSir R. K. Hdgecumbe. 
Messrs G. E. Ranie, Christopher Tumor and E, E. Green agreeing upon this. 
Eut there is one other agricultural observer of repute whose remarks 
rill materially help us to a fair appreciation of some of the merits of this 
Controversy. Mr A. H. Hall in his "Pilgrimage of Pritisli Earming " 
which took place in 1910-12, in cornnienting upon the generally friendly 
relations existing between landlord and tenants says, ‘‘ We heard l>ut 
rarely of cases of injustice or oppression and when they did arise it was 
?enerally over game. Eor example w’e heard of one landlord who had 
threotened to turn a tenant out if he did not take Ids fowls off the stubble 
and thus leave the shed corn for the partridges. In the south and cast 
of England the game sometimes are allowed to interfere seriously witli tlie 
fanning”. Again. " The rabbit is reported to have destroyed much good 
iand in Australia, but we doubt if he does not levy a greater if less o 
toll in England. Even where there is no question of a warren it is wondertul 
what damage a farmer will tolerate for the sake of the ^dt e s oc mg 
^hichhe is entitled’’ ; and again, speaking of the Vale 0 vf.cn in 
•'In some places rabbits were a curse and really seemed to be getliiig most 
of the keep that was produced in that dry suniiner , an >e ar,ain, 
“Without doubt in places (in the Blackmoor Vale) game is too almndant 
and is taking too great a toll of the crops , 


CO^XLDSIO^^ 


Admittedly then game if excessively preserved 
such damage to agriculture, and accordingly, rn the pt po 
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recently been put forward for land reform in England and Wa]^ ... 
restriction of game preservation and the provision of more adcc-^? 
compensation to farmers for the damage done by game occupy a rjJ'lf 
nent place. On the other hand it is urged by critics of these pioprl^' 
that great caution should be exercised in amending the Game 
the direct benefit to agriculture may be more than counterbalanced 
the disturbance of the vast financial interests which are involved in s 
land, largely on account of the sport which is obtainable from its possesdon 
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l,\nd revenue administration and tenures 

IN BRITISH INDIA. 

By Fe.an'k Noyce, l.C. S , 

to th. GovcTntneHt oj Ii'idm in Ifie Depai'lm-.'nt of RnYt'iUe anj A ^riculture . 


The standard work on Rc^venne Administration and Rand Ten- 

L'csin British India, now unfortunately somewdiat out of date, is the '* Land 
|\'te:Tis of British In lia " by the lati !\Ir. B. H. Baden Powell in three 
mdv volumes of some 700 pages each. The nienlicm of this fact is 
rnioient to show the ver)" great difficulty which must attend an> 
ituniot to give an intelligibile and, at th(' same time, accurate acconnl 
li tlie land revenue system of India witl'in the limits of space hIIowcmI 
)v an article in the Bulletin of Economic and Social Inkllv^ence. What 
icbuvs must, therefore, be considered a sketch in barest outline, the 
kudls of wliich should be filled in by reference to the works, a list of 
nLdi is given at the end of the article. Tc the admirable prcsentnuait 
|i‘ the subject in the “ Imperial Gazetteer of India, " more especially 
* 1 those chapters of the general volumes which deal with “ Tauid Revenue 
r.i with “ Rents, Wages anb Prices, ” I must here express my very 
:uit obligations, 

I propose, somewhat reversing the order of my title, to treat of my sub- 
n: in three main heads. The tenure of land relative to the State wdll 
■Ut lie discussed, then the relations of tenants to landholders, that is to 
h |)etsons who have direct relations with the State, and finally a brief 
ccount of the land revenue administration will be glA’cn. It must be 
ndcTstood that almost all general statements arc subject to exception 
•ffithat it has not been possible to do more than give a bald_ recital of 
as they are without entering into a discussion of the polic} or t c 
li^toncal circumstances which have made them what they are. 


/. — TENURE OF LAND RELATIVE TO THE STA'IE. 

All land in British India is held subject to the payment O lan^d 
"■aueto the State unless the State has definitely waived As iig 
^ collect such revenue. A description, therefore, of land tenure re a 1 
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to the State resolves itself into a description of the persons by , 
revenue is paid and of the manner in which the amount paid is 

The land revenue of India i? a form of public income derived fro".' .v 
inmemorial law and custom of the country. In its primary fonii it i^.* 
sented the portion of the cultivator's grain heap retained by the 
public use. In the days when India was a congeries of petty States ii 
possible to realise the bulk of the income of the State in this crude wav " 
when the Mughal Empire had established itself over the greater par " 
the Peninsula, its disadvantages became apparent. In the sixteenth 
ury, therefore, the plan of taking the share of the State direct from the s* ■ 
heap was abandoned and cash rates were substituted for paymciit? in kr 
the cash rates being fixed for a period of years instead of being subject to cite 
ations annually. At the period when Mughal supremacy was really effcciiv 
these cash payments were realised direct from the cultivators, As theMnV: 
Empire disintegrated, the practice of leasing the revenue of large tracts of 
became common. The Central Government was able to maintain a lessi: 
less effective check on the lessees and, at the commencement of the Briti: 
Empire, the collection of land revenue had become little more than a disor^: 
ised scramble by the later Muhammadan Governors, nominally cw;; 
fealty to the Emperor at Delhi, but in reality independent, the Mahrat* 
and the Sikhs, for the greatest amount that could be wrung from the 1?.:] 
The first task of the British Administrators was to bring order out of tl 
chaos. Development naturally proceeded in the different parts of liidis • 
different lines which were determined to a great extent by the vestige> 
the systems prior to the times of disorder which still surrived and by t! 
capacity of the early British Administrators, with the limited knowkd 
then at their command, to understand their purport. As is well know 
the result of this development has been the broad classification of t 
revenue systems of British India into two main divisions, “ zamindan 
and “ ryotwari. ” The difference in the two systems may roughly 
described as a difference in the status of the persons from whom the reveir 
is actually demanded. Under the zam-indari system, the revenue 
imposed on an individual or community owning an estate and occup}* 
a position identical with, or analogous to, that of a landlord. The luid 
held as independent property subject, of course, to payment of 
revenue. Under the ryotwari system, the revenue is imposed on individr 
who are the actual occupants or are accepted as representing the occupj: 
of the, usually, small holdings. Ryotimri land is held of the Crown 
right of occupancy which is, under British rule, both licritabe - 
transferable. The distinction between zamindari and ryotwan 
its historic origin in the varying degrees in which in different 
country, tribai occupation of territory has superseded the rig ^ 
ruler or full proprietary right has been granted the individua 
time to time the essential difference between the two system^s ^ 
sought in other characteristics than those mentioned above, I 

rights of Government in the soil, joint and 
payment of revenue, the treatment of waste land, which m ^ ‘ 
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belongs to the land ho der, m a ryoU-ari villago to ,1,, Stale 
.^, 3 on, but into a discussion of these points it is impossil.le here to e m -r 
.^-mndm system is the system which prevails in Dm nmoi,,,,... „r , 


;4,oon, but into a mscussion ot these points it is impossil.le horcToenUer 
^,e:mndm s^tem is the system which prevails in the provinces of IJem 
„ 1 , Bihar and Onssa, the United Provinces, the Puiijah and tlic Central 
and in oarts of Madras. TIip 


t' 

Bihar and Orissa, euc uuneQ Provinces, the ruiijah and tlie Central 
Provinces and m prarts of Madras. The fyohian system is the system in 
[c:oe in Bombay, Burma, Assam and the greater part of Afadras Abmit 
per cent of the land revenue assessment of British India is umindar, 
ind 47 fyotway%. 


§ r. Fe:atui^es of zamino.xi^i xenufk. 

(a) Bengal, Bihar and Ori^^sa, ami Madras 


I The features of zamindari tenure differ greatly in the different 
provinces in which, the s^-stem is in force and the word ZanwiiduY 
lid5 quite a dififerent connotation in Bengal, Bihar and Orissa and 
the zaminilan areas in Jiladras, from that which it has elsewhere. 
When those produces passed under the British rule, it was found 
that revenue was being collected by " zamindars, ” In a few cases 
the zmindars were the descendants of sovereign rulers or were ter- 
ntorial chiefs who had been left in possession on grounds of policy by the 
Jfaghal rulers on condition that they agreed to pay into the Inipcriaf trea- 
sury a proportion of the revenue collected from their villages. But hy 
far the large majority of them were cx-officials, court favourites or men of 
local influence who, when the practice of farming the revenue grew up witlr 
tk decay of theMughal Empire, had undertaken such a farm and had grad- 
aally acquired the name and position of zamindar which at an earlier 
period had been confined to the first class mentioned above. At first, the 
zmindars paid into the treasury the whole ainoiiiit collected from the ciil ' 
tivators less a definite allowance for maintenance and collection charges. But 
degrees, as the control over them weakened, their payments tended to 
EKcome fixed, though always nominally liable to enhancement, ii] spite of 
tlie fact that they were meanwhile opening up new sources of income, 
over and above the rental on which tlieir revenue had been calcuhdcd, for 
example by the realization of rent from the cultivators of waste lands. 

first, too, it had been necessary to obtain a fresh grant or authority from 
I’se ruling power before a son could succeed his father as zamindar, but 
^ degrees this practice was dropped and the office became liereditary. 
■ early British Administrators who found this state of affairs in existence 
' ®uid not rid themselves of the English idea that the person to wmorn rent 
paid must be a landlord and must possess proprietary right in the 
which paid the rent. Ko enquiry w'as, therefore, instituted into the 
’fanner in which the different zamindars had obtained their position, but 
alike were recognised as proprietors of the soil. 
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The legislation which gave the Permanent Settlement of the larH 
venue in Bengal, Bihar and Orissa and Madras the force of law, laic] 
that the zamindars, their heirs and lawful successors should be allonx-^ 
hold their estates at the same assessment for ever, and also conferred *1, 
right of tranfser upon them. Their rights, therefore, are freely herb, 
and alienable. 


(b) Agra and Oudh. 

In the province of Agra double proprietary rights were found n 
exist in some districts. The origin of the superior proprietors was miichrj 
same as that of the zamindars in Bengal, although their vernacular r.i J 
was different, but as a result of the experience which had been 
in Bengal, it was considered advisable to engage with the actual 
proprietors instead of with the superior proprietors where the latter 
officials or had but recently acquired their authority. The double pronrV. 
tary form of tenure is in consequence rare in Agra, except in a few district?. 
The engagement for the payment of revenue which, except in the Ber.rcs 
division, is not permanently settled, is usually taken from the sui cr. 
dinate proprietor, who pays in addition the fixed percentage, usually t) 
per cent on the revenue, into the treasury, from which it is disbursed ly 
Government to the holder of the superior proprietary right. In Oad;:. 
the province which with Agra makes up the United Provinces, the super! ■: 
proprietors lost nearly half their lands when the Kingdom passed direedy 
under British rule in 1856, but after the iNfutiny of 1857, their status heb- 
1856 was revived. In that province, the settlement of land revenue :? 
accordingly made with the superior proprietor and the subordinate propr.e- 
tor is protected by a sub-settlement. He manages the holding for \ehica tc 
has a sub- settlement and pay^s the revenue demand on it plus a fixed aniour.! 
to the superior proprietor direct. Bor revenue purposes, the unit in theliiuc. 
Provinces is the area for which a separate agreement for the payment^o 
land revenue is taken. The nearest English equivalent to the lamiacub; 
name of this unit is perhaps the word Estate An estate' may b 
either a single village, part of a village, more than one village or eieu 
of several villages. The ordinary landholders are known as 
but from what has been explained above, it will be seen that they 
correspond exactly’’ to the zamindars in Bengal. The tenures under 
they hold their land in the United Provinces are divided into four 
In the first of these, the profits, but not the land, of the estate 
ed among the co-sharers, if there are more than one, according 
shares. In the second, the whole land and not the profits of the^ 
is divided between different co-sharers or groups of co-sharers in 
fractions of the total. The third class of tenure is a combination 
and second. In this case, part of the land is undivided as in tne 
and part is divided as in the second class, the profits of theun 
being shared in approximately the same proportions as those 0 
ed land. The fourth class of tenure is that in which the lac 
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each share is a definite area or specific plot and is not defined as a 
of the whole.^ In each of the four classes, the revenue is usually 
lid by a representative of the co^sharers, known as the " headman,” each 
'estate" having one or more of these. In ” estates” of the fusl of the 
mentioned above, where there are several co'sharers and in 
’estates" oi the second and tliird classes, the relations between land^ 
.rds and tenants are managed by representative co-sharers in consultation 
the whole body. In the eastern districts of the pro\-iiiccs, however, 
sense of joint responsibility is rapidly weakening. The ” headman” 
vstem is, in consequence, gradually breaking down and individual co- 
harers frequently manage their own shares and pay their revenue direct. 


(c) The Punjab. 

Passing from the United Provinces to their western neighbour, tlio Pun- 
Oj vve find that whilst a distinction used to be made in the revenue re- 
‘ords between the same four classes of tenures as are found in the United 
p[ 0 \inces, the distinction is iiovv of little practical importance. 

The zamindars in an estate are still, in theory, bound by common 
responsibility towards Government and each is liable for any b:ilanc(' of 
revenue due from any of the others. But the enforcement of common 
responsibility has now become practically obsolete and the owjier nr 
o^vnersof each holding are now in reality assessed separately to revenue 
and are responsible to Government only for the revemie so a.sscsscd. 


(d) The Central Provinces. 

In the Central Provinces, at the commencement nf Rriti.sli rule, most 
ullages in the open country were in the hands of lessees who held farms of 
tlieiaiid revenue of villages from Government for short periods, usually 
a year, the leases being granted for single villages. the same reasons 
>viuch had led to the Permanent Settlement of Bengal, it was tlrought that 
the development of the country could best be secured by the establis inicnt 
of landholders who possessed their property in fee simple. vSo at t le ong 
term settlements made immediately after the constitution of t le j irovnice 
in i86i, it was decided to recognise as full proprietors all persons 
Jion of villages as lessees. The practical result of this measure was thus tne 
inversion of their tenure from leasehold to freehold subject, of course, 
to payment of land revenue. 


Madras. 


The iminiars who hold permanently settled estate 
feticte of Madras and in parts of the Central 
a almost all cases the descendants of feudal cluef ams " ‘ 

The few survivals of the abortive attempts made at . ^ j 

™»«eenth century to introduce a permanent settlement throughout the 
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of the Presidency by putting up farms of Government revenue to auct- 
have a different vernacular name. The ryotwari system which is fouu/ 
the rest of Madras, and in Bombay, Burma and Assam, has been 
described for the present purposes in the definition already given p 
those provinces, the agriculturist is a peasant proprietor who make* 
payments in respect of the land he cultivates direct to the State. 


§ 2. The ‘'settlement” of land revenue. 

After this brief description of the persons from whom the State expect 
to realise its land revenue, we now pass to an account of the manner in which 
that revenue is determined, in other words of the way in which the State 
share of the cultivators’ grain heap is calculated. This process is knowa 
as the “settlement” of land revenue and is carried out at varxdng interval 
as will be explained later, by a “Settlement Officer”. The first essential 
to a settlement in India, as elsewhere, is an accurate survey of the areasaV 
ject to payment of revenue. 

In the greater part of Bengal and Bihar and Orissa, the eastern district; 
of the United Provinces, and parts of Madras and Assam, where the revenue 
has been settled permanently — in Bengal and Bihar and Orissa in 170^ in 
the other provinces somewhat later — the settlement was based on the pre- 
ceding temporary settlements, detailed enquiries regarding outturns and 
rates of rent being expressly forbidden . Consequen th , until quite recently, 
the greater part ot this area remained without a detailed survey and record, 
but the fiscal and administrative inconveniences wffiich resulted have ren- 
dered it necessary to bring it into line with the temporarily settled arei' 
and the whole ot it will, in the course of the next few years, possess proper ca- 
dastral survey maps and records. Outside the permanently settled areas the 
settlement is based on a fieid-by-field survey . The cadastral map is in some 
cases prepared by the scientific staff of the Survey Department, but in other 
cases that staff only furnishes skeleton data and the rest of the work s 
completed by the local revenue staff. A separate map is prepared for each 
village and in this map are shewn the separate fields wlfich make up theliold- 
ings, the ultimate unit of assessment. In the ryotwari proviuces of Bombay 
and Madras holdings run much smaller than in most of the zantindari pro- 
vinces and are often only a fraction, known as a ” sub-division” of a field. 
In those provinces the boundaries of sub-divisions as well as of fields are 
demarcated on the grouijd. The survey in Madras is carried out in greater 
detail than elsewhere. In addition to the village map each field is sep^^- 
rately mapped and the subdivisions, if any, areshowm on the map. Themap^ 
in which all measurements are given and the position or the boundary 
indicated are bound up together to form an atlas known as the ” field 
urement book Upon the basis of the cadastral map in all 
prepared a ledger of holdings, the primary object of which is to j 
whom the assessment of each holding or field or subdivision is to be rea | 
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,5a the amount to be realised in each case. Except in Madras this record 
, r.ot, however merely, a fiscal record, but either in it self or in 'cmiiUK-Ho. 
,,;tb other records forms a record of rights." thatis, it shous toavreater 
.-•r less extent aU rights in the land indiidiiig incmnlirances on ii and 
'tnaiits’ rights in it. ^ It has a presumptive force in courts cf law Ixiim 
;,,ia to be correct until the contrary is proved. As a general rule persons 
interested are required under legal penalties to report all changes for 
□vertion in it. In most provinces it is corrected antiually or at short 

intervals. 


t p Methods of settlement adopted in the different puovinces. 

Under native rule, the assessment was usually rcjircsentcd as a frac- 
tion of the gross produce. At the present time, except, of course, in the 
permanently settled tracts and in Bombay, where the asscssmeut is not de- 
fined in terms of the produce at all, the revenue throughout British India is 
twd on the basis of a share not of the gross but of the “ net produce ” or 
'net assets,” as it is termed in the zamindari Provinces. The exact 
meaning of the term ” net produce ” or ” net assets ” will be brought out 
in tk description which follows of the methods adopted in the different 
provinces for determining the assessment to be imposed. 

(a) United Provinces^ 

It is necessary to describe very briefly the system which was formerly 
ia force in the United Provinces in order to give a dearer idea of that which 
i?now followed. At the second regular settlement after tlie province came 
‘:ndcr British rule, the assessment was based on the a\’erage rental assets. 
But little reliance could be placed on the rents as recorded by the village 
accountants and the assets had, therefore, to be calculated on the basis of 
liic rates of rent which the Settlement Officer found were being paid in the 
iocality. The area to be settled was divided up into circles, the soils in 
I'ac circle were classified and standard rates of rent were fixed for each class. 
Vpto 1868, the soil of each field was classified separately, hut in that year 
tne work of soil classification was very greatly reduced by the system of 
■^fmarcating blocks on the village map. It is important to notice that, 
'-ker this sy'stem, the estimated rental on which the assessment was based 
piigbt be higher than the amount which was actually paid in a given village, 
■'^‘tit represented the rent which the Settlement Officer believed from his 
-ip'^ction of the village could be paid. In 1S72, it was thought that the 
^^ords of the village accountants had so improved in accuracy that they 
be used as a basis for assessment. Steps were accordingly taken to en- 
the more careful preparation and check of the rent papers, and reMse 
^dtlcment rules were isued in 1884 and 1886. The change effected y 
mles is that whilst formerly the important factor in assessment wa:. 
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the circle rates as ascertained by enquiry and selection, the system now i. 
force takes the actual rents recorded by the rdllage accountants as the Ic;;; 
of assessment and only uses the circle rates as a check to enable it to be 
cided whether the recorded rents are sufficiently genuine and stable to r< 
accepted as the basis of r'alnation. If they are not, the valuation of the 
land is made according to the accepted rent rates or by some other system, 
the use of which has to be justified. No prospective increase of rents is nes 
considered in calculating the assets. The proportion of rental tnse. 
which was taken at the second regular settlement was fixed at yu p- 
cent., or one-half, and this proportion has not been altered since. 


(b) The Punjab. 

In the Punjab it is assumed, as in the United Provinces, that the ni'n.:,' 
competition rents paid on rented lands are a fair index to the net assets,- 
proprietors generally. But in the Punjab, unlike the United ProviTin- 
reuts paid in cash are not at all widely prevalent and it is, tlieTcfore. -el- 
dom that thev afford an accurate guide to the net assets, which have 
consequence to be determined in some other way. The area to be asre-c-; 
is accordingly divided into circles and the cultivation in each circle in de- 
ified either according to the soil or the method of irrigation or both. Ue 
area’of crops grow n in each class is ascertained, an average rate of outrun 
is estimated and the value of the result is worked out by applyung certan 
accepted average prices. The figure thus arrived at represents the va.® -. 
the Hoss outturn. To this, after deducting certain items, such as Nde 
crops payments to village menials, etc,, is applied a percentage repiestTi.ii; 
the average rate of grain rent recorded and the result is usually acceptcc 
as approximately the value of the net assets, though it may be moite 
by a comparison with an estimate of what the rental f sets would bell . a 
cash rents actually recorded were uniformly paid over the whole ol the i...,. 
It'is obvious that the method follow ed in the Punjab cannot give as tns. 
worthy an approximation to the real net assets as that adopted in the 
;rovinces. Although, therefore, the standard of assessment is repre^- 
as in the United Provinces, by one-half the net assets, this s- 
not, in the Punjab, been looked upon as deading the average ^ 
as fixing a maximum which should not be exceeded ^ 

cently sanctioned the percentage of the half net assets take 

cases, fallen below 50. 


(c) Central Provinces. 

In the Central Promces, whilst the actual cash rent 


arc 


taken : 


In the ^Jentrai t^romces, wuusl +UotnTOvinceire’: 

the net assets, a complication arises from the cltt lenient . ivlii'- 

as well as land revenue are fixed by Settlement Officers a 
therefore resolves itself into the fixation of sriitable cas^ ^^wiistrict 
adopted to accomplish this object is as follows. In ever> 
of soils of different quality and varying productiveness, , 
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,,inber, are distinguished. In addition to these, the position of each 
; taken into consideration so far as this effects its productive capacity 
•r, order to arrive at a correct valuation of the land a svsteni InVhecu 
.^4,ed by which each different soil is represented by a pnmortionatc 
aiiiicrical factor of value and this factor is diininishcd orincrca'^ed in a 
J^ed ratio for each different position in which a held may lie. The numerical 
ictor is considered to be the equivalent of the same number of soil units 
;2d from this circumstance the system of assessment in the Central Provinces 
.known as the “ soil unit system.” The proportion by which rentals 
rencrally can be enhanced on the ground of rise in prices, impTovements in 
xMtununications and increased cultivation is first determined. The aver- 
viTC rent paid by one soil unit is obtained by dividing the total num1)er of 
:oil units in the village into the rental of the village. The rental which niu^ 
;oil unit w^ould pay according to the percentage of enhanceiiumt determined 
s then calculated, the result being known as the ” unit rate, ” The nait 
:or each field or holding is deduced by nuilti^dying this figure by the nuin- 
[^r of soil units contained in the field or holding. This process ensures the 
^aecial circumstances of each village being taken into consideratiom 
WTien the deduced rent has been calculated, it is comi-)nred with the cxist- 
ir.Ji rents and, if necessary, a lower rate is fixed. The rental value of the 
home farm of the proprietors of the village is calculated in the same man- 
ner and the income they derive from forest grass, trees or other forest pro- 
duce is included at a low valuation. The total constitutes the “ a.ssels. ” 
Th? Settlement Officer then proceeds to determine the share of the assets 
which shall be taken by the State. This has hitherto been somewhat in 
excess of 50 per cent but is gradually approximating to that percentage. In the 
ryotvari provinces, where, as already pointed out, the State deals directly 
with individual cultivators and there are, in the great majority of cases, no 
rents on the basis of which the share of the State could be calculated, instead 
4 a proportion of the " net assets, ” a proportion of the net produce is 
adopted, except in Bombay which has a system entirely its own, based 
general considerations. 


(d) Bombay. 

In Bombay fields are classified according to the dc|)th and qmility of 
soil, their situation and natural defects such as liability to inundation 
the like. On the basis of this valuation they are placed in a class cor- 
•tTonding to a certain anna (i) vahiation or fractional share of the maxi- 
Em rate calculated in terms of sixteen. Villager are grouped into blocks 
'With reference to their nearness to markets and to means of communication 
other economic conditions. The maximum rates for the blocks me 
^ fixed with reference to these conditions and to avmage prices, bn- 
-w this system, a field bearing a twelve anna valuation if situated m a vil- 

(h One Hntia = i/jg rupee. At the present rate uf '>t fifteen rupee* !<» 

ao anna is therefore exactly an English penny, 
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lage with a maximum rate of Rs. 4 (5s. 4d.) would be assessed at 
Rs. 3 (4s.) per acre. 

(c) Madras. 

In Madras, where in 1855 one-half the net produce took the place o; 
30 per cent of the gross produce as the maximum allowed to be taken bv 
the State, Settlement Officers carefully examine the economic histon^ 0: 
the tract under settlement, its resources, climate and soil Soils are divid- 
ed into series, the most important of which are " black and “ led ferm- 
ginous,” and these again are divided into classes according to thdr chid 
constituents, clay, loam or sand. There is a further sub -division into sorts 
usually five to each class according to quality. Again, there is a 
division into " wet ", that is, inigated, and dry” lands, but lands irri- 
gated from purely private sources, e. g. wells, are classed and assessed 
dry. Certain representative food staples are then selected and the aveta^t 
outturn is ascertained by numerous crop experiments on the different soils. 
Experience now enables crop experiments to be dispensed with. The out- 
turns are then valued at a commutation rate rather — often mucii - ]J^ 
low the average of the prices of the previous twenty non-famine years and 
from this valuation a deduction of about 13 per cent is made for the difference 
between market and village prices and a further deduction, usually 20 to 
25 per cent., for vicissitudes of season and unprofitable areas. From 
the results so obtained a still further liberal deduction is made fo; 
cultivation expenses, which are estimated according to soil. The balance 
represents the value of the net produce, of which a nominal half te 
the assessment. The rates thus obtained, rounded off to the nearest 
are then applied to the respective soils. Eurther allowances are made 
under the system of grouping villages according to their position with 
reference to communications, markets, etc., and of classifying irrigation 
sources according to their capacity. When second crops on wet laud are 
irrigated by Government water, the charge levied is generally halt that ^ 
the first wet crop, but for second unirrigated crops, whether on wet or a. 
land there is no charge. 

(f) Burma. 

In Burma, the system followed is much the same as in Madras but ^ 
methods adopted are somewhat simpler. In Burma as m ^ a - 
cent of the net produccis looked upon as the theoretical maxin 
practice the actual rates imposed represent much less 
Burma for the present the provisional rates are fixe ^ wi 
rates previously existing and for this reason approxima e ^ 
the quarter of the net produce than to one half. At 1 standii' 

quarter of the net produce may be regarded as , 

for Lower Burma, To arrive at the rates, land is classihe 
fertility, the approximate productiveness of each class ei § ^ 
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iv ciop measurements and the money value of the gross pToduce is arrived 
,t after consideration of average prices extending over a consideraMe tier- 
„f years. From this is deducted the cost of cultivation, cmnputed on 
1 liberal scale and the rates are based on the net remainder. 

(g) /Issawi. 

In Assam until rGC6iitly the settlement was of a distinctly rough and 
rcidy nature. The village was the unit of assessment niul land was divided 
into three classes — homestead, transplanted rice land and other laud. 
More modern principles have now been introduced and the soil unit system 
hiis been br)rrowed from the Central Provinces. 


§ 4. Additions to and dkductions from xiiic revkni'k demand. 


The additions to and deductions from the land revenue made by the 
State have now to be described. In the period anterior to British rule, it 
was a favourite device, whilst leaving the land revenue nominally at ali.xed 
proportion of the produce, to raise it very considerably hy the addition of 
cesses. The only cess that is now levied is the local rate, the proceeds of 
which are devoted to such local objects as roads and schools, dispensaries 
und sanitation, and are administered by local Boards. In the zamvukri 
provinces, with the exception of the Central Provinces, this lf)cal rate is 
assessed on the rental, in Bengal at 6 per cent., in the Punjab at 5.2 ixt 
cent,, in Agra at 5 per cent, and in Oudh at 5 percent., but in the two 
last -mentioned provinces part of the proceeds is devoted to the maintenance 
of the village watch. In the Central Provinces and in the ryoiwari pro- 
vinces, the cess is fixed at a proportion of the revenue. In the Central 
Provinces, the rate is 5 % per cent., in Bower Burma 10 per cent.,iri Ass«am 
S.3 per cent, and in Madras and Bombay () 

(a) Deductions for land held revenue free or on favourable terms. 

As regards deductions, the first point to be noticed is that a very 
large extent of land in India is held either entirely free of revenue or at a 
revenue which is considerably below that which would ordinarily be levied. 
Such lands may roughly be divided in two classes, those which are the 
survival of grants made by former Governments ^0 court favourities, for 
religion? and charitable purposes, or as rewards for public, military and 
'^fher services and those held by village officers, the headman and account- 
^ut, and village servants such as the carpenters, blacksmiths, barbers, 
ttc. as part of their emoluments. The grant of land either revenue-free or 

u reduced revenue was a method of rewarding services very frequent y 

adopted by rulers in pre-British times and grants so made, if held on any- 

% approaching a valid title, were respected and contmued by the 
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British To grants made for religious and charitable purposes coaditior, 
were frequently attached, such as the maintenance of a temple, rest-hou5t 
for travellers, grove of trees or well. In these cases the grant is liable to b: 
resumed if the services for which it was granted are not kept up and tht 
same conditions attached to the grants held by village servants. There- 
maining grants of the first class which may be considered personal in theh 
nature and the grants held by village officers who are now paid out 01 the 
public exchequer have in many cases been enfranchised, that is, freed iron 
the conditions on which they were originally granted or continued (suh 
as, for example, in the case of personal grants the condition that the holder 
must be a lineal descendant of the original grantee) and made over to the 
holder in full property subject to the payment of quit-rent which is, m 
fact, a permanent light assessment. 


(h) Deductions to prevent sudden large enhancements. 

Turning to the deductions which are not of a permanent nature as i:. 
the case of those which have just been considered, the first class to be men- 
tioned are the deductions which are made in order to prevent the haihte 
caused at a re-settlement by a sudden large enhancement of the re\enue iin 
posed In Bombay the enhancement which can be taken at a re-settlc-nien‘ 
is definitely limited by law. It cannot exceed lOO per cent for an mdindanl 
holding 66 per cent for a village and 33 per cent for the tract under settk- 
ment In all provinces, rules have been laid down for making enhancciiicr.te 
progressive over a series of years. Thus in Madras, the enhancement .te 
may be imposed at once is limited to 25 per cent., the balance being impoie. 
by annual instalments, not exceeding 12 1/2 per cent, on the .inguial 
assesment. 


(c) Deductions to favour improvements. 

The second class of deductions of a temporary nature ™ 
ject of which is to favour improvements, such as 
wells, irrigable channels or tanks (artificial 

holder at this own expense. In Madras and Bombay, . ,3; 

ments, whether effected by the cultivators entirely from his i 
with the assistance of a loan taken from the State ate 
tuity from assessment. In the zamindan provmces the State 
however, similarly surrendered all share “ 

Mowed is that additional assessment shoidd jae impo ^ 

ate labour or capital expended upon them Drissa the teiB “ 

ative return. In the Punjab, Bengal and Bihar and On^ 
exemption has been fixed without reference 0 jj-tributaiies it' 
at 20 years for masonry wells, five years for ,], 

10 years for other irrigation works. In the United P g^yemiDeot at 

Central Provinces, irrigation works not constructe y , .jjjteriK' 

exempted for the term next following their constiuctio . 
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ill the latter 20 years, 
'He case is 45 years niul 
provide for the grant 


(d) Deductions on account of bad seasons. 

The last class of deductions to be mentioned arc not connected with 
[le settlement procedure, but it is convenient to deal udth them here, 
'hey are those which are made on account of bad seasoiis 'phe dcscrip 
ion of the way in which the State’s share of the produce is Ikeil will 
,ave shown that m theory it is presumed that sufficent account is taken of 
ad seasons in fixmg the assessment and that the revenue in a bad year 
hould be met from the surplus left in good years. But partly owing to 
he improvident nature of the Indian cultivator and partly to the fact that 
erious calamities have a habit of upsetting all calculations, this theory 
as never worked in practice and throughout the period of’ British rule 
irge remissions have been granted during famines and other calamities, 
'he principles which should be followed in granting suspensions or remis- 
ions of revenue were clearly defined in a resolution issued by the Goverii- 
aent of India in 1905 , with a view to making the system more elastic than had 
:itherto been the case. Widespread calamities such as famine, drought.and 
eneral failure of crops and local calamities such as are occasioned by hail, 
ioods or locusts are dealt with somewhat differently, but the general prin- 
iple which is followed in both cases is that no relief is given for a failure 
i less than half the normal crop. When the crop is between Ihree^cighths 
.nd half the normal the relief given amounts to 25 per cent., increasing to 50 
ler cent for a crop between a quarter and three-eighths the normal and to 
•ce hundred per cent, when the crop is less than a quarter the normal. Sus- 
fiisions and remissions are not granted in the cases of the ])ermanently set- 
led tracts as their revenue is light, nor are they necessary in the case of the 
J'iceptional tracts in the Punjab and Upper Burma, in which either because 
biv are subject to floods or else are practically rainless, the system of a 
ired assessment in force everywhere else has been abandoned as unsuit- 
we and a fluctuating assessment system has been substituted for it, 
-ader this system the land is assessed by a cash acreage rate on the crops of 
harvest so that the revenue varies with the area actually cropped. 


[je settlement in the former provinces is 30 years and 
means that the average period of exemption in the 0 
j the other 30 years. The rules of all these provinces 
f longer terms of exemption in special cases. 


§ 5- Miscellaneous questions relating tq i.and kevi-nuil 
(a) Period of settlement. 

. Mter this brief discussion of the principles ou which the Government 
Ne of the produce is fixed, the next point which naturally arises is the 
for which it is fixed. In the more advanced provinces, Madras, Bom- 
and the United Provinces, the period for which it is announced at a 
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settlement or a re-settlement that the rates of revenue then fixed ffii].,. 
be altered, is thirty years. In the Central Provinces, Burma and the 
iab the standard period is twenty years except in the Cis-Sutlej distrlcn 
of the latter province, where the thirty years’ term is adopted, h 
even shorter terms are permitted but the period accepted for lecem .e- 
tlements has been twenty years. The reason for this differentiation bt. 
tween the different provinces can best be given in the words of a Reioi;. 
tiou of the Government of India, issued in 1902. ^ " Where the land is % 
cultivated, rents fair, and agricultural production not liable to viok.; 
oscillations, it is sufficient if the demands of Government are re-adjtistej 
once in thirty years, that is, once in the life time of each generation, Whiii: 
the opposite conditions prevail, where there are much waste lands, loiv itriti 
and fluctuating cultivation, or again where there is a rapid development d 
resources owing to the construction of roads, railways or canals, to an ir.. 
crease of population, or to a rise in prices, the postponement of re-settlemeE 
for so long a period is both injurious to the people, who are unequal loth, 
strain of a sharp enhancement, and unjust to the general tax-payer, ivhoi: 
temporarily deprived of the additional revenue;, to which he has a legitimati 
,1,;^ ” In this connexion, it must be pointed out that a revision of 
ment does not now mean a fresh survey of the land, a fresh dassifii-atoa 0 
soils or afresh record of rights. In the zaminiari provmces, maps »r, « 
cords are now as a general rule, so accurately kept up to date hat both 
is required to enable them to be used as the basis for a re-settlement, 
the ryotwari provinces, the existing classification of sods is not altered 
a re-4tlement unless it is clear that a bad nustake has been made_ hdee 
in Bombay, it has been expressly laid down by law that a “ 

soil made for the second time or once approved as final is incapable 0, a 

vision. 


(b) Powers of recovery of land revenue . 

All the questions relating to the amount of the 
State and the most important incidence of th^ " of and je ^ 

State, have now been briefly discussed. The State 
very extensive powers of recovermg that revenue^ J ™ 
in Bengal and Bihar and Orissa is peculiarly stnet ' In lb P 
the case both of permanently and temporarily paW I 

liable to be put up to summary auction the reven 
sunset on the date on which it fal s due. In with a*' 

is less summary. As » general rule, the defaulter 1 piese “ 
of demand. If he fails to comply with this, his ^default i 

proceeded against, then the immovable Propej T ssess. H 

been made, then any other immovable property ® stubbo 

also possible to arrest and confine the person of 
defaulter. In the vast majority of cases the service of , 

or a threat of attachment is sufficient and sales of land 
venue are becoming less and less frequent. 
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(c) Restrictions on uUcindioin (rdnsfir etc 

I'litil comparatively recent times it ^vas the case that a laml hnkki 
!,r British rule was permitted to do ^vhat he liked with his land that 
he had the fullest powers as regards sale, mortgage cr gift, pno-ide-i 
,,y, that he paid the revemte on it. In the rxohcari ]novincos he lias 
.Mmly these powers but he is also able to reliiupiish his holding or any 
rt of it within certain limits, if he liiulsits cultix atioii unproiitahlf after 
notice sufficiently long before the closi* of the agriniliural ' vear. 
was. however, found in many provinces that the iinresi riiir.i (‘^{ni'ise 
die right of transfer was gradual]} bringing alxail the disiiilegralinn 
die larger estates and the transfer of both large and .small estates from (he 
ricultural to the non-agricultural classes, a state of affairs wliiehtlu- (lov- 
•nneiit could not view with equanimity. Stejis have been taken t** pieM'ue 
estates with historic traditions by means of legislatiim piexeiiiing 
,eir jjartitioii, permitting temporary management to lie assumed lo’ (loveni 
, -a and enforcing transmission by primogeniture, 'i'he Siml and llnnea 
;'euiiil>ered Estates Act, the Gujarat Tainkdars .\ct and the .Madia- Im 
Ttilile Estates Act arc examples of legislation of this kind, Mueh the mo-t 
.;-rtaTil measure passed with a view to protect the smaller lamlhohlem 
dk Punjab T/and Alienation Act of iqon, under the provisions of which 
i.vcrmiient has notified certain tribes as agriculturnl tribes, .\ member ni 
; .:grieuititral tribe may not, without permissioiu sell or oiluawise jiermau- 
.dv alienate his land to any one who is not a meniher of tin- same .agii- 
:;t;iral tribe or group of tribes. P'or the present all the agricullurai trilK- 
di village are counted as being in one grnu]). Similarly a memlier <il an 
iricnltiiral tribe may not mortgage land to any one who is nut a meiiila i 
:die same tribe or group of trilies unless the mortgage- is in certain vjx-ci- 
ri forms which fix a limit to the period of nsnfnictnary poss(*s-ioji m' (-be 
r.nires the retention of the culti\-ating ])ossessi(ni In- lire mortgagor, beg- 
l.uinn of a similar character is in force in the Bundelkhand district ol tin* 
:.itc(l Provinces and in Ajmere. In the CeiiUal Fro\’inces, no lainlliulder 
alienate his land wilhont retaining the occniiancy right in his home 
nnitinlcss a transfer wdthout reservation has pre\'ionsh- b{*eu sanctioned 
y Government. In Bombay since 1901 the ])racticc has been to grant iiiioc 
y.'ied imalienated land and land which has been forfeited for iioiiqtayment 
knrearsof revenue free of all incumbrances to an oemipaiit rm condition 
it shall not be mortgaged or otherwise alienated, Ivnlnre to observe* 
condition involves the forfeiture of the holding. 


(d) Charge levied for irrigaiiou. 

, ^ word should here be said regarding the charge levied for irrig.itioii 
'“«i water is taken from a Government source. In the ryotwan prorancis 
charge forms part of the assessment. Under the great irrigation s>'.- 
« of Xorth India it is levied separately ami is known as the oecu).icr.^ 
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rate. " It is fixed at a seasonal rate of so mudr per acre irrigated, Ht , 
vatviftR according to the crop and as the water fiows on to the Jan,: 
to be raised to it by the cultivators. The charge when water ha; 
lifted to the land is usually one half that levied when it direct jyr. 
to it. In addition, an “ owners’ rate ’’ is levied m some tracts, tv 
is a rate payable by the owner on land which was assessed at the current 
tlenient as vmirrigable and has subseq^uently been brought tinder irri.j: 
tion. It is thus, in effect, an assessment on the improvement in 
which has been brought about at the tost of the State. 

(To be continm-:. 
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lursons Silmled in the States of the Union). Mexico, June islh., 1914. ruhlishud in tlie 
U:urio Oflcial, No. 49. June 26th., 1914. 

:.:;no apl.azaxdo para el de enero de 1915, lo.s kfeotos de la i.f.y df, i^^de iunio in 
:<!}. Que creo el “ Impuesto predial federal” [Decree Estublishim^lhe is!, "j (aiumn 
y.-n.as llie Date for the Coming into 0 peralion of the Lan- of June is/., E'.tiiblishine the 
rt.kral Land Tax). Mexico, July Sth.., 1914. PuiUished in the DUiric/ O/icJul, So Jub.' 
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OTHER PUBEICATIONS : 

Aixs (Eauro) ; El Problema de la pequena propiedad (The Prob/ein of Siuad }T'bliny\<. 
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have already once before occupied ourselves tvitli the Mexican 
(luestiori in its various phases, at the same tiiii^ analysir.g its causes 
*‘'1 effects (i). We shall not, therefore, return to ^^■hat has been already 
and shall only repeat that the fundamental cause of the agrarian dis- 
in Mexico is undoubtedly the unsatisfactory way in which the 
distributed, through its concentration in the hands of a small mini- 
' ^•'1 persons and its imperfect utilisation. 


the uumbers o£ this Bulletin for Miiy and June, 191^ 
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This has, indeed, been understood by the first Minister of Agn,-::' J 
of Mexico, who, when the Department of Agriculture and CnlonJ.^ 
was created last February, made the first item of his progran:-, -j 
solution of what has been called the land problem, that is tht 
economic problem of the distribution of land and tlie best method ,-,i 
ing it. The Minister said that, although recently there has been i)W„ 
a general spontaneous tendency among the_ land holders themseht; 
di^de and subdivide their rural holdings, this must be further encorry 
by the State. One of the means that might promote this end rvas, c.: 
opinion a better system of levying the land tax. the existing ir.vl 
being very faulty, because based exclusively on the declaration of the v. 
of the holdings made by the owners, and he proposed that the tax i 
be lewd on the real produce of the soil, taking into consideration the ■ 

and the fertility of the land in each case. , ^ ^ 

In accordance with this view, the Federal Stamp Tax on Lur.^i ■ 
institutedbylawof June, 1914. 

The Mexican constitution does not allow the Federation to legishti 
regard to taxation of land, which is a matter for the several States to ■ 
with So the local taxes were increased so much per cent. Thns, tkr : 
tax is substituted for the additional 30 % stamp duty on amoimts 
by the States of the Union or the Municipalities as land tax on raid ci 
ings irrigation and the concession of water rights withm the jumir. 
of the federal or local authorities, or as additional taxes increasr-; 

rural land tax. n i ^ 

The Federal Stamp Tax on land is to be paid on all land oi 

ownership within the territory of the Republic, exc usive ot the t., 

District and the National Territories; it will L ' ? 

lists published annually by the Department of Agncidtu ..ntU 
ation in agreement with that of 

For the purposes of the law, by rural holdings shall be m®-—, 
holdings situated outside the boundanes of inhabited r^ j ,;,j 

be exemption for areas occupied by buildings. 
for agricultural purposes shall be considered as rural 
where it is situated. Rural holdings are classified as follows 
poses of the land tax : 

(a) First Class Irrigated hand ; 

(b) Second Class Irrigated Fand ; 

(c) Third Class Irrigated Land ; 

{d) First Class Land. Half Irrigated ; 

(e) Second Oass Land, Half Irrigated ; 

(/) Land that can be Flooded ; ..j 

(g) First Classe Temporal T,and (Depending 

(/t) Second Class Temporal Land (Depending for w. 

(i) First Class Pasture Land; 

{j) Second Class Pasture Land ; 

(k) First Class Wooded and Forest Land ; 

( l ) Second Class Wooded and Forest Land; 
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^m) Land Unsuited for Agriculture and Suinnicv Grazing ; 

(■;j) Land Planted with Miv^ncys, grown for their hl>ro from which 
-Icohol or pidqiic is made; 

(0) Land Covered Totally or Partially with Giuyulc ■ 

(P) Land Covered Totally or Partially with Otlier Forest Plants <.[ 
Well-Known Commercial Value in Utilisahle Quantities. 

por the purposes of the law, irrigated land is such as is snjijtlied with 
•jermaneiit water sufficient for the purposes of the farni. The holdings 
cipable of being flooded are those wiiidg although neither completely or 
half irrigated, are in such a position that they can be inuiuiated or 
.Iready have been flooded and derive benefit thereby. The temporal land 
such the cultivation of which depends on the rainfall. The stumuei 
ffiadng grounds are uncultivated areas producing only grass or other 
plants on which cattle can feed. The other classes of holdings meiitioucd 
above require no explanation. 

The commissions for verification {jmiaa calijuiuloYiis) iiLdituled by tlic 
law of which we shall speak hereafter w hen dealing with tlu' nmnijcsliu i>w.iv. 
or declarations the landowners must make, will classify the holdings, wootb, 
forests, etc., taking into consideration their fertility, the water su))])lv. 
the crops grown on them, the quality of the grazing gro\iiid, tlu^ eommeicial 
value of the forest trees, the distance from centres of cousumi)tiou, the 
means of communication and the facilities ofiered for transpi^rt etc. 

The following holdings are exempted from payment of tlie hmd tax : 

(1) All holdings considered as small holdiup-, 

(2) National land and waste land (haldlos), land belonging lo liie 
Federation or to the States and .Municipalities as their own projK-Tty ; 

(3) Land belonging to the States, and not sulqect to taxc.tjou, 
whether because expressly exempted or liccause tiie bta.lc levies no tax 


on land; 

(4) Ploldings considered as small holdings, leased by their imiieis 
or farmed as metairies, provided the lessee or metayer is not pnqjrietoi. 
lessee, metayer, or usufructuar}^ of an other holding, 

(5) Land granted by the proprietors, lessees or metayers to their 
laWers free of charge, provided the area does not, exceed the standaid 

fixed for small holdings ; • . f 

(6) Woods and forests of private owiierslu]), tlie preservation o 
which is indispensable in the opinion of the Department ot . grici. me an ^ 
Colonisation on grounds of public utility, provided ^ 

exploiting them expressly engage to conform to the rues .uc ( ov\ 
the said Department in respect to their exploitation and inesexva ion 

Wwjcls and forests cannot benefit by the e.ymptwn m • . 

Wldings, whatever their area or the class to winch they x ong, e. p 
the conditions mentioned. , n f.iicc 

The exemption above contemplated m favour 0 sma • 
established, it was necessary to assign a precise meai g 1 1 1: 
at least to estabUsh, for purposes of the tax, the 
counted as " small holdings This was above all necus. y 
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Mexico, wliere, in consequence of the varying conditions and c:- . 
stances in the difierent States, it was not possible to establish a uniion-^'r 
portion of contribution for the whole territory, as, in fact, a sniuil 
in the State of Chihuahua, for example, would be a large holding 
of Tlaxcala. Besides this, account had also to be taken of the diiiv-' ■ 
kinds of soil for each holding. Thus, in \ie\v of the agricultural and 
nomic conditions of each region, the law we arc dealing with has 
the following table of areas of small holdings of different classes of 

Area of Holdings to be cmisidered as Small Holdings in each y/ 
of the Union according to the character of the Holding. 


Area in Hectares 


States 

Irrigated 

Land 

Half Irrigated 

Laud 

Depending 

PiMDrf 


Laud 

and that 

for Water 

Lauil 



cau be Flooded 

on the Kains 


Agua^calientcs 

4 

8 

tG 

4: 

Campecht.' 

6 

12 

^4 

.;S 

Coahuila 

8 

i6 

3^ 

{:^ 

Colima 

4 

8 

i6 

U 

Chiapas 

6 

12 

24 

4' 

Chihuahua 

8 

If) 

32 

Oi 

Duraiijio . , , . 

6 

12 

24 


Guanajuato, 

4 

8 

16 


OuerreTo 

S 

10 

32 


llidalj’O 

4 

8 

16 

3* 

Jalisco 

4 

8 

16 

3* 

Mexico 

4 

8 

16 

3: 

Morelos , , , 

4 

8 

16 

3‘ 

Alichoacan ......... 

4 

8 

iG 


A'uevo I^ 6 n 

S 

16 

32 

'•‘■I 

Oaxaca . , 

6 

12 

24 

jS 

Puebla .... 

4 


16 

3 ' 

Querfetaro 

6 

12 

24 


San I^uis Poto>i 

4 

8 

16 

3 - 

Sinaloa ...... 

6 

12 

24 

45 

Sonora 

4 

8 

16 

32 

Tabasco 

6 

12 

24 

48 

Tamaulipas . . 

8 

i6 

32 


Tlaxcala 

i 4 

8 

16 

32 

Veracruz 

, 4 

i 8 

16 

3 * 

Yucatan . . . 

8 

lO 

32 

t )4 

Zacatecas ... 

6 

12 

‘ 24 

^8 


In case a holding consists of land belonging to two or more oi ‘“S' 
above classes, one hectare of irrigated land is taken as equivalent to 
hectares of land half irrigated or that can be flooded, to four hect^re^ - 
land depending for water on rains and eight hectares of pasture land 
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vhe excmptioii of the small holding from the land tax ceases if the 
-ndo^vner benefiting thereby is also proprietor, lessee, metayer or holder 
rother landed estate by a similar title. 

Tlie la^v terminates the list nf exemptions from the laud tax, by anthor- 
..--^gthe Department of Agriculture and Colonisation to exempt mlonists 
payment of this tax when it stiindates colonisation contracts with 
but tliis exemption only takes efiect from the date on which the 
■■■ ' ;ni?s are actually colonized. 

l<{ir the application of the law, in the cliicf town of each district, 
-ten, dunsion or commune, a Vcrificaiion Commission is to be instituted, 
.•l^i^ting of five landowners resident in the locality, elected by the 
‘her lural landowners of the locality, a member of the municipal 
‘"'.noil appointed by that body and the stamp tax ofheer of the locality. 

commissions must investigate the truth of the statements pre- 
.-"‘ed by the landholders of their district to the Stamp Oflicc, consider to 
'’h.it class the holdings belong, according to the information furnished by 
owner and their own jiersonal knowledge or information received fronr 
local tax officer of the State, and determine winch holdings arc to be 
:V!;!n])ted from payment of the federal land tax. 

The sermces of the members of the Commission shall not be remuncr- 
the members shall be elected for a year. 

In their declarations the landowners must give : (a) the name of the 
rvling; (h) the name of the ouner; (r) the area of the holding, with very 
::c.,r indication of the irrigated area, the quantity of water, the area of the 
j:..rd half irrigated, the area depending on rain for water, etc., the area 
[■mod by maguey, guayulc, forest plants of commercial value, etc. ; (^/) the 
:ve of the livestock on the holding; (r) the kind of crops cultivated and 
approximate distance from the nearest lines of communication and 
‘arcpnrt, and the nearest centres of consumption ; (/) the value of the 
•Tidings* on the holding. The Stamp Ofike will open a special register tor 
declarations. 

, If the Verification Commission finds a declaration inaccurate, the Stamp 
ix Officer will provisionally fix the tax according to the opinion of the Com- 
kion or at his own discretion. If the proprietor accepts the charge so 
Sahlhhed, it remains definitely fixed ; other^dse he must make his ob- 
‘idions within ten days from the date of notification, at the same time pre- 
itnting a certificate at the Department of Finance , in w'itness of his having 
jtCjWdted the amount oi ins annual contribution, together ^^’ith every- 
t-ng else, the plans, and title deeds, he shall consider sufficient to prove the 
‘■'C'Jracy of his declaration. On his side, the StarAp Officer, shall immed- 
"‘dy report to the Department, forwarding copy of the declaration pre- 
^nted by the landowner, together with the evidence on which the Com- 
of Verification based its decision. Finally, the Department of 
f'^cance, after examination of the documents presented by ^the Stamp 
and the landholder, shall decide, amending or confirmmg the tax 
^‘ablLshcd by the Commission, and fixing from henceforth the annual 
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rate of contribution to be paid on the holding for the financial vt-. 
in course. 

When undertaking this examination, the Department of Finance- if 
it thinks fit, may appoint an expert to examine into the accuracy oi 
statements ; in such case, the landliolder has also the right, on liis side- n' 
appoint another expert. The remuneration of the expert appointed bv the 
landholder shall in any case be at the expense of the latter. 

The Verification Commission and the Finance Department shall tak - 
no account of errors up to the amount of 15 % in the statement of the ree.l 
value for the purposes of the annual land tax ; but. if the difference dis- 
covered is more serious, they shall impose on the landowner a fine cqir - 
valent to tliree times the amount of the annual tax due, without prejudice 
to any legal penalties incurred by him. Further, in this case, the exjieiues 
of the exj>ert appointed by the Department shall be borne by the landlord. 

Every change that is made in the ownership of a holding must be 
declared for registration in the special register the Stamp Office will oyjon, 

Finally the law establishes that the General Stamp Office shall each 
year prepare a statistical table of the receipts obtained by means of tlic 
land tax. 

This law was to have come into force on the first of July of the pre- 
sent year; but, seeing that for its execution certain preparatorj' uork was 
indispensable, and taking account of the abnormal situation in certain 
regions of the country which made it impressible to prepare the lists fnr 
purposes of taxation as required by the law and even to arrive at au ac- 
curate assessment, the Government has postponed the date for its comins; 
into effect to January ist., 1915. 

It is evident from the provisions we have mentioned that the Me.\icp.ji 
Government in establishing the federal land tax, did not consider the gain 
the Treasury w'ould derive from it, but intended indirectly to obtain 
two ends, which have been for some time the object of its land policy: 
(r) a better distribution of the land, to be attained by encouraging the sub- 
division of the immense latifundia into small holdings and promoting the 
colonisation of the country districts ; and (2) the increase of the nationd 
production and the better utilisation of the land. 

In fact, the interests of the landholders wall not suffer, as tins is no ' 
new tax, but only what they are now paying already, an additional 30 ' 

added to the local tax; the only change is in the distribution of theta? 
after a more equitable manner and only those, who have received con- 
cssions which cannot jus'^y be allowed, will suffer. 

When we dealt with the land problem in Mexico (i), we said that f: 
the 1,600,000 sq, kms., constituting the area capable of cultivation in the 
Republic, at present scarcely a fourth part is cultivated, and the cause (u 
this is the notorious concentration of land in the hands of a small numbe* 
of landholders. The latifundia belong in large part to distinguished farnhw: 
who have not the capital to work them, or to private persons or sixnetx: 

(i) See the numl>crs of this nuiletiii referred]to above. 
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have bought them on the dmmcia .y^tem anh uho ,lo ,u>t 
, them, but to speculate m land; for these reasaus m l,„ii 
the land remains uncultivated. Xow, uheii the tax is levied on il“ 
v':;ng> proportion to their power of prodncliou. will s'lroflv 

who consider it to their interest to hold land which, m^t only pro- 
..X notlnug, but, on the coutrar)', is subject to a fixed tax. Sti th it the 
>vcmnieiit hopes that the proprietors will subdivide their lioKliniis in 
.,v:to sell them and thus favour the formation of sukUI holdings or^wil! 

or give them to metayers to work, or to other fanuers^ivc of 
..^ 0 , and so encourage colonisation. The new distribution of land brougln 
by the_ subdivision of laiijundia will also make it pi^ssihlo to work the 
-,1 territories, which will thus no longer remain uncnltiwited 
\Vc said above that the second object of the law was the increase uf 
production and the proper utilisation of the land, lu fad , the fert'lit v 
.;the soil, the cheapness of labour, and the high price of agricultural pn,- 
-V now enable proprietors who cultivate their own holdings to obtain 
;;e profits both by extensive cultivation and l.)y livestock iiuproveiuenl. 

when the tax is imposed on land in accordance with its I'apacity for 
■Auction, estimated from the quality of the land, the facilities for irrig* 
:;o3 etc., the landowners will have to make up their minds to change their 
of farming altogether or in part, for better and more seienthie luetliods. 
; dx-y wish to derive a profit from their holdings. In this way. 
.-there will be an increase of production through the cnltiwition of all 
.:i the now unutilised. 


These are the results the Government ho])cs to attain by the applic 
.r-n of the law w-e have dealt with above, as well us by means of otlier 
•.visions it proposes to make. All are contained iu its jirograiume, the 
ted of which is to obtain that the largest possible nuiulxu of individ- 
i may be distributed in the country as units of product ion, under 
"h conditions as to make their economic prosperity and iude|xaideuce 
■-jsble and that this may in turn render possible tin devek)])ment of 
-sr elements and the utilisation of new sources of production and wealth. 
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GENERAIv. 


I/Agricoltura b la GUERRA. (Agriculture and tke War). Special Number ol the 
di Agricoltura della Domcnica. ” Piacenza, no. 43. October 25th., 1914. 

Ill this special lumiber of the '' Giornalc di Agricolfnta della Donk'Jiic.f ' 
(Sunday Agricultural Journal), entirely devoted to the study of sonic (.f 
the more urgent agricultural problems of the belligerent and neuir,;! 
nations, with the help of statistics, diagrams, a concise statement of 
together with other information and documents, an investigation is 
into the agricultural resources of the nations in conflict, the aninmiL nt| 
consumption and the requirements occasioned by the state of war ai. 1! 
the possibility of providing for them. | 

Specially worthy of mention are the articles of Giovanni Raincri f-i| 
Russia today, in which he gives an outline of the agricultural reform a;:d 
the efforts made by the Russian Government for the improvemem i f 
the land and the economic and moral progress of the peasants, and ah') 
the articles of Arrigo Serpieri on the better cultivation of grain, and 
Francesco Coletti on the Amount of Grain Required and State Inteiventif-a. 
Finally, there is an interesting section containing observations and opini<ir 
of technical experts on the best method of insuring a supply of grain iia 
to the time of the next harvest and an abundant production of gr.-;:! 
in 1915. 


VARIOUS COUNTRIES 


WIRTH (Dr. Albreoit) : Der Balkau, Seine Dander uiid Volker in Geschiebte, Kuitur. Polnn', 
Volkswirtsdiaft und Weltverkehr. (The Balkans; Countries and Nations, consukii.i ’'f 
relation to their History, Culture, Politics, Economy, and Means of Communicdr. ’ • 
Stuttgart, Berlin and ‘Eeipzig. Union Deutsche Verlagsgesellschaft, nun ' 
302 pages with 79 illustrations and map. 


Dr, Wirth’s book makes no claim to be a profound scientific treati^f- 
It is a general sketch, conscientiously done, but only professing to 
in a popular and very summary manner with the general conditions 0 
life in the Balkan Peninsula, after the conclusion of the last two wars. 
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T '•'‘■--■•■u.e it IS ihc lirst complete stu.lv 

,..,t HAS been published m any oi the great European langiulgos of ho 
.,,ent conditions of the Balkan States and, ns such, it has a' eeru.n v.dt • 
c ■! cretieral guide to the subject. 

Aft« tiTO short chapters on the physical geography ..f the countries 
,,-h which he deals and the statistics of their population, the author 
:;votes four others entirely to the polilical history of the iK-iilnsula The 
.-tost interesting of all is without doubt the thin], which trouts of the 
r^riod from the Turkish revolution of i()ooupto the beginning of the i)tc- 
;,nt year. This is followed by an attempted studv of the Hhiiograpliv 
fthe various races inhabiting the Balkans, Here, as in the jnecetling 
diapter, we have to consider the authors’ conclusions as to some extent 
;:;icly personal. In any case, he makes a sincere effort to be impartial. 

He nexi;^ gives a sketch of each of the States, after which he deals 
•.v:ih what is for us the most imjiorUmt nutter, that of tlie general 
e.'onomy of these countries, their agriculture, game, fisheries, industries, 
ciniinercc, mines and means of coiimumication, the economic interests 
i.i foreign States in the Balkans, and lastly, the press and touring in 
•bese regions. From our si)ccial jioint of vims', we eanm.t but regret 
he has been only able to give the last fifty juges of liis IkkiU to this 
i.::ee group of subjects. 


.\taSTRI.\. 


::5K'HT UBFR DIE VERWALTL’NG VOX BOS.N'IEX UND DJ-R i IU«I;C<.)VI.N'A 1 IfrnUSvT>,'Cl>cn 

voiii K, u. K. gcmcinsameu Fiiiaiizmiiiistcriuni. Wien, aiis dt-r K. K liuf. lunl 
StAfitsdruckerei. {Reporl on ihe. Adminislnxiion oj and ilrrzfi’/jiina rn nna. 

Published by the 1. and R. Covmon Depariineiit of Ptnance, 1 'ienna, ui.). /. und R. Court 
ml Slate Press). Pp, XXXV -t- us- 

This is the seventh report published by the Common Austro-Hungarian 
department of Finance on the administration of ]h>snia and Herzegovina. 

other six, even more voluminous than this, dealt with the years 1906- 
■iir, the last, the publication of which has just beem authorized, deals 
"ith the years 1911, 1912 and 1913. The object nf the earlier reports 
twofold; they had to serve for the information of the members of tlie 
ddegations and also as works of reference for the civil serwints in Bosnia 
cA Herzegovina. The present volunic is intended solely for the members 
dthe Delegations and this is the reason of its more modest projiortions, 
ta the omission of all that was judged to be of secondary importance, 
contents have been grouped in a smaller minibcr of chapters, each 
preceded by a short account of the progress made in the depart- 
of administration considered. The volume begins with an introdtic- 
(pp. I-XXXV) on the 'political history of Bosnia and Herzegovina 
iQTo, special attention being given to tlie events connected with the 
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introduction of the Bosnian Constitution and Diet (February 20th., 
and the work done by the latter. The chapters into which the volume 
subdivided are entitled as follows : general remarks (population, census r-j 
livestock, emigration, repatriation); the constitution; independent organ- 
iz^ations (diet, district and communal organizations) ; administration ; publii. 
worship and education; press, artistic and scientific institutes; justice- 
public health; agriculture; forests and mines; trades; industry, and com 
mercc; credit; railways and toads; public finances; associations; militar\ 
strength and police. 

As regards agricultural economy properly speaking, all the part rc 
lating to agriculture (pages 31-62) and the notices on agricultural co nper 
ation (pp. 82-83) of great importance. We shall return to the subjeci 
in an early number of our Bulletin. 


DENMARK. 


Danske Husholdnincsregnskatier. 3. Afdcelimg : Husinoend og Gaardmoend. 

Balancs Sheets in Demmrk. '^rd. Part. Rural Holdings). Copenhagen. 1014. Publidio 
by the Danish StatisliGil Oflice, 173 pp. 

The present volume contains the tliird and last part of the enquiry 
carried out by the Danish Statistical Office in connection with houfeliolt 
balance sheets. The two preceding parts were concerned with urba: 
workmen and rural labourers and artisans; this one aims rather at il 
lustrating the economic situation of the farmers, divided for the piir]X)se: 
of the enquiry into Husmoend (owners of farms of a value of less than i2,oo( 
ers.) and Gaardmoend (owners of farms of a value of more than 12,000 cr>.) 
The balance sheets considered are for the year 1909. 

The results given by the enquiry in this connection are very interest 
ing and merit special study : we shall deal with them at length in an earb 
number of this Bulletin, instituting a comparison between them and tb 
results shown in the other two parts of the report of the enquiry. 


UNITED STATES. 


FIRMIN ROE : L’Energic americaine (Evolution desEtats-Unis). Paris. Ernest ElaDinWivu 
Editeur. 1914. 

Within the limits of a single volume of the Bibliotheque de Phiiosophit 
scientifique the author of VEnergie americaine seeks not only to trace tb« 
evolution of the United States, but to interpret it for us as well He covers 
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v ground in many directions, dealing not only with the oix-niin- up of 
,,'l.uids to settlement and the progress of agriculture, hut with the 
,„..,ry's industrial development as well, with the evolution of its ix.litic] 
•pories, with its literature, its art and Its ideals. 

"■ He docs not write primarily wdh the ohject of o(mvc‘vinv' infmm- 
The facts with which he deals arc rccordetl in hooks inn mnera hie. 
.■the writer of VEnergie americainc presents them once more only that 
.symay furnish material for an analysis of the forces \\iileh have contii- 
to form the American nation. His book is i^rimarily a psychnlo^ical 
■ylv. and only incidentally, a histor>^ 


rvvvrRiK.\NiSCHE Fr.'^GES. [North American Prohlems). WToncnUitininKtn tier 
It Nh^chulc-Munchen. {Pub!icatwti<i of the .l/itjuV/r INehir S<h<>vl ,.f {'ommett,), 
by Trof. Dr. M. J, Botiu. zm\. NumlKt, Munidi ;mil U-ip/it:, ivi.» 
kV -f- 71. 

This work reproduces a portion of the lectures of the series, " ('.ernianv 
her Competitors ”, delivered in Hie winter half year r()i2-ii)i p at tlu^ 
;::’k:h Higher School of Commerce. The first number, tnihlished in ipi p 
:.::t with the fundamental problems of British cco.iomy. 

Dr. Parker’s article in the number before us on the hiiinigration and 
bmsation policy of the United States may interest our readers. 

The author investigates the subject from the ]x»int of view of (KTiuaii 
b.?lry, but also discusses many matters of agricultural economy, such as, 
■: txiunple, the cheap laud movement, which drives many fanners of 
United States of American origin to Canada, and which is encouraged 
■ the Canadian Government and the railway societies iji ])osscssioii of 


GRBAT BRITAIN AND IRLiLVND 


THE Irish Dand CoMiUSSIONERS for the reriocl from ist April, 1913, to 3i*t 
March, 1914. Dublin, 1914, A Thom and Co, Fol. XI 13.“) p. 


Owing to the rapid transference of the land in Ireland from the landlord 
the occupier, the work of the Irish Band Commissioners in the fixing 
hir rents is steadily diminishing. Thus from the latest Report we learn 
-tin the year ending March 31st., 1914. only 2,100 fair rents were 
whereas the total number since 1881 has been 410,150, an aver- 
i': of 12,428 per annum. The term for which rents are fixed being 
'years, a small number (2,944) of rents have now been fixed for a third 
-utory term and it is interesting to note that the third term rents 
■^aged 9.4 per cent less than the corresponding second term rents. In 
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view of the admittedly increased prosperity of agriculture in Ireland car- 
ing recent years the fact that the Commissioners continue to reduce th- 
rents is significant. Probably it is estimated that the decline has been tr/, 
recently checked for agriculture to have regained the level of even liftc-f.. 
years ago, and, moreover, the better returns due to the farmers’ | 
efforts (for example, the organisation of co-operative creameries) canr.> ' 
be taken into account in fixing the rent. 

The transactions of the Land Commissioners in regard to land pnrchr.'^ 
(apart from those of the Estates Commissioners, to which this Report 
not relate) have also diminished in importance. They made, however, di^r 
ing the years 1913-14 advances of £ 1,082,927 to the Congested Distric:^ 
Board for the purchase of estates. 

We shall give further figures from this Report in a future issue 


itaey. 


ZGBEIN (Dr. Robrrt), Assistant at the R. Institute of Maritime Commerce an.] UniverM; 
Economy, at the University of Kiel : Die Handclsbeziehungen Italiens vomehinlich zu 'Lr. 
Mittclmcerlandem, dargestellt auE wirtschaftsgeographischpolitischer Gnindlage f':; 
CotnrMrcial JidcUions of Italy, especially with the Meditcrtanean Countries, constdcti'd ;r 
the point of view of Economy, Geography and Politics). Jena, Fischer, 1913. 


This thick volume belongs to the collection of " ProUems of I nivcr^-^ 
al Economy: Essays of the Institute for Maritm^ Commerce and Inivcrd 
Economy, at the University of Kiel ”, published by Prof. Dr. B. 

The author has lived long in Italy and in the other countries nf wlrah 
he writes, and has collected the material for his essay from original sources. 

According to him, the future of Italy lies in the Mediterranean, and it is 
a salient fact that the revival of prosperity in Italy after its umficata>n 
was associated with the restoration of the Mediterranean to world wi'ic 
importance, in consequence of the cutting of the Suez Canal. The deper :- 
ence of the future of Italy upon the Mediterranean, according to the aurner, 
is not so evident in the efforts made to divert the emigration of Italians trnn 
America to the shores nf Africa and in the military conquest of lany.i, 
as in the progress of the commercial relations of Italy. For the sake 0, 
uniformity and a more ready comparison of the figures, in his study of tiic-e 
relations, the author chiefly makes use of Italian statistical materia. 
spite of the well-known and inevitable disagreements between it anu tiiL 
corresponding material supplied by other countries. ^ 

In order to make the origin and development of the foreign 
of Italy generally, and its Mediterranean trade in particular, a grea 
more intelligible, the author prefaces the portion of his volume 
with the subject by a kind of introduction, in which he deals at i-' 
with the possibilities of Italian production. 
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la this part he studies the three agrioiiltural regions of Italy m tlieir 
,,,ious natural conditions, and in regard to their principal crars- crain 
oil, and citrus fruit ; devoting special chapters to the cultiVatln of 
..abernes and the rearing of silkworms ; livcstcxk improveinent ■ reel 
.,on of land ; agricultural class war : agricultural co-o|^ralive .iKactic 
,,:sidered in regard to their legal organization and in llieir ^uliou^ clw<es 
..-operative societies for credit, purchase, production, prodnctii,n uui .-dc 
cultivation); and concluding with the observation that now Ii dv Ins 
:e;jly arrived at a point _ when wc may indeed agriculluic on 

;:e\vay to be industrialised, an agriculture for iniipc.^cs of export even if 
;:e amount of the agrieultural produce imported is increasing, Init only 
order to show that the country is tending to specialise in the classes 
U'ultivation best suited to its soil and climate, Tlic iiu'reasc in agnnil- 
;-:ral ivages has not proved at all injurious to agriciiUure ; while it has 
. rlribiited to render emigration temporary instead of permanent, it 
w also led to a more extensive employment of machinery. 

After two chapters on mining industry and sea lislKuies, our author 
on to consider the utilisation of raw inateiial aTul the dilTienlties in 
t.e way of industrial development, owing to the small supi.ly of mineiaK 
coal, the limited amount of capital, the eousidc-rahle ilependence of 
::dy on foreign countries for its provision of machinery, tlie liiiiiti'd special - 
S'titm of labour, the high railway rates, etc. A special cha])1(T is devoted 
‘.Mhe utilisation of water power [Carhouc hiamo)\ others deal with the 
:m:c important Italian industries and social legislation. And llu' writer 
::.ws the conclusion that the prevalence of small businesses, Ili(‘ extensive 
■ nrihymeut of w^omen and children and the limited social supervision 
:onot favour a very large development of industry, tlarngli the <](-veI()])- 
lea is still considerable, when account is taken of the dilTienlties in it^ 
I'w, and of good promise, in spite of obstacles to it in (lie considerable 
triortatioii of agricultural produce in rctiini for the industrial jiroduce of 
coinitries, in the high taxes on m:inuf:iclnrc‘s etc. 

After devoting a long chapter to Italian Maritime Xavigation, showing 
’•:e difficulties the Italian Alarine will have in making itself intlejiendiail 
'■‘irtrC'jgn countries, on account of the high juice of the material tor sliiji- 
-dding, and fuel, and hence of the freights, emr ant la u readies his 
^yCial subject ; the Mediterranean trade of Italy. 

The treatment of this special subject is also jirecerlcd Iry two iiilKHlue- 
'•’T sections : in the first, the Italian conimcrcial jKdicy is (iiscitss<;d ; 


’‘lie sGcoiid the whole foreign coinincrce of Italy. The jfolitical history 
•hiilian trade is divided into two periods : the firit from the foundation 
•Tie Kingdom to the tariff revision of 1887; the second from 1887 to 
days. And the author dilates in spt'cial chajAers on the economic 
^^rtance of the 1887 tariff, illustrating the more recent changes intro- 
into it and tracing what seem to him will be the guiding lines ot lire 
•■-re commercial policy of Italy; namely the maintenanci: juoteeTi'.'n 
■'* Agriculture and industry. 
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The whole foreign commerce of Italy is dealt with by our 
principally on the basis of the statistics ; generally ; in its deveb 
since the foundation of the Kingdom ; under existing conditions (th*- ' 
at the end of 1910); and in regard to purely agricultural produce - * 
to that serving for industry. The unification of Italy, our author ^(r-' 
out, closed a period of economic depression; in commercial polh'., 
period of free trade followed, wliich was succeeded, owing to rea'O-v < 
political finance and the effort to found a national industry, by a sv-‘.-] 
of protection under which agriculture, industry and foreign trade de-,- 
oped. Often we hear complaints against the disturbance of the 0'.-> 
mercial balance, but these are imjust, in our author’s opinion, as a:; ,i 
tentive examination of the figures of the imports and exports show - n 
progressive intensification of the connection between the economy of 1; .] 
and that of other States. 

Finally, our author considers the commercial relations of Italy with 
Mediterranean countries, namely, with Austria-Hungary, France, 
Egypt, Greece, Turkey, Montenegro, Bulgaria and Servia. In nsi .-j 
to the relations with Austria-Hungary, our author relates the hi>tuiv i 
the commercial treaties and the present mutual relations, further ui^kJ 
forecasts based on the conditions of the moment at which he coni]>o:>^ 
his book. In the case of France also he relates the history of the cibt d 
relations and of the exchange, not ignoring the relations of Italy withA!:;;^!] 
and Tunis. A no less detailed study is presented of the trade of liJ 
with the other Mediterranean countries above mentioned. 1 

When he reaches the end of his compendious treatise, Dr. Zr.: ! 
observes that the competition of the countries of the north and ccr.Xv 
Europe, her own imperfect industrial development and high 
and sea tariffs chiefly urge Italy towards one part of the Mcditcrr .rAi 
the Eastern portion, which was formerly the field of the activity of \\-:j 
and Genoa, and has for Italy in comparison with certain other n:iti(i;>t 
special advantages 01 its vicinity, to set against the special advautiigc^ 
in dustrial superiority. 

According to our author, the economic development of Italy ( 
rectly and indissolubly connected with the prosperity of her trade or. tj 
markets of the East. The modem network of international relations ad 
not permit of her aspiring to the monopoly that the old republics cnjoyi 
but all the same she may obtain a dominant position. Certainly noi yV 
this has as yet been gained but, in the last ten years of her activity, it 
the one hand, there appear regrettable deficiencies and too slow ar.':^ 1 
certain advance whgire much better progress could and ought to rJ 
been made, on the other hand favourable opportunities are still oixa 
her, which might lead to good results, when the deficiencies are^ 
understood and the right road is entered upon without hesitation- 
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MANCINI (Aclv. 1 <ERN*AN-D 0 ): E’l’mbri;ia^riaib,hKlu^uiak-. 0oniuuT.iaU>. Sm-ii.. va-u-miL,- 
statistico, {Asriculiural, Imiti}i(rial and .1 i*; l-.l r..„n,.- sw, 

istics). Camera di Commercio o Imiu^iria ddri’nibria [Cmbiuti ('h.wiWr 
and Indiislry). Year 1913. Foligiiu, Franci-iiOu S^ilvati, 1^14, y\k 

This is a voluminous report on Ihnbria, eonsidered from the three 
points of view of agriculture, comiucrce and imlustry, presented by the 
president of the Chamber of Commerce and Iiidu>iry of I'oligno to th<“ 
Minister of Agriculture, in accordance with a speeial provision of tlie law 
on Chambers of Commerce. 

The report consists of three ])arls; the lirst eont.un<a sunun.irv of 
information obtained in regard to the movement of po]>ui;!tion, the jndilie 
services and the institutions in connection witii agiicidlure, industry :im< 1 
commerce; in the second, the various iiuinifeslations of the eeoiiomic 
activity of the region are dealt with ; in the last ])art, there is a list of tlu? 
industrial businesses, with indications of their orgaiii/.ation and prodiietive 
])Gwer, 


MOVIMEN'TO COmiERCIALE DEL KKGNO dUiALIA NIA.l’aNNO : I’liltr SihjIkLi (VulunU' 1). 
Movimento per pacse di proven icnz^i c di dcstiiiazione Idivipei). 'icllr 

Fiiianze. {Commerce in ihe Ktn^dom of Italy Tn 1913. Part. /). M'li'irnent tn 

regard to Countries of Origin and OesHnation. (liuropean ( ounlms}. Drpat! 

mrnt). Rome, O. Bertcro, PP 

This first volume of the second part of tiie stalistiral return f)f Ilk 
Movement of Trade in the Kingdom of Italy in the year up p ]dil)lislie<l 
bv the General filxcise Office (I'inance Department) ifixcs tlu' amount of 
the “ special trade ”, according to countries for the five- yeais K/xpipi , 
and also the amount of the '' siieeial trade ”, according to i‘ounlries and 
the nature of the produce for the year 191.^ ; as well as analytical taldes 
showing the countries of origin and destination of tlie good'^. 


XflRWAV 


BtRETNING OM DET KGL. SKLSKAP TOR XOHCF.SVfU.S OG|n)-.l> L NDl.R WDLLINCLKS 

SOMHET I .v.ARi:rr 1913. (Report on the Work of the Royal .oeiety f.r the WOlarc of Soruay 
' and its Local Sections). Christiania, lOJP PP 

The Kgl. ScUkaf for Norges Vd is the oldest and by far the nv^t 
important of the agricultural societies of Nonvay. Vor^vl 

Its object is shown in its name [Royal 
Md both identify the welfare of the country r^rth that of ..gricultiiie. 
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That the society has never abandoned this position is seen in tr... 
action displayed by it since its foundation in 1809. We may form son., 
idea of this from an examination of the last published report of its U(jrk. 
in the various departments of agricultural economy, that namely for 191^ 
work of technical character and economic organization, study of probkan; 

and propaganda. » r 

The report in question also deals with the Ldiidhussoldinpsc^ 
kap&rnc” (agricultural societies), forming so many branches of the ScU- 
hcip Jot Vcl, by means of which it is able to extend its beneiiec'!;*. 

influence to the remotest parts of the extensive territory of Norway. 


NEW ZEALAND. 


Report of Department of I^ands and Survey, New Zeaiand, for the Year 1^13.;;. 
Wellington, 1914- Jo^n Mackay. 


Although politically New Zealand is a highly developed State. 
institutions even more complex than those of many older conmuinitie', 
it is still a new country in the sense that the work of colonisation is f:i; 
from complete and much land remains open for settlement. In the yt:;ir 
1913-14, according to the Report of the Department of Lands and Snrv( v 
474,586 additional acres were opened for selection and, ^ in the same ]«- 
riod, 500,396 acres were taken up. There is a great variety in the form- 
of tenure under which land may be acquired, but it is generally stipulated 
that the settler shall effect improvements of a certain minimum value ;u:<! 
it is noteworthy that the improvements actually effected greatly exceed 
this minimum. The Reports of the Commissioners of Crown Lancs kc 
the various districts, although they are merely bald statements of iacts. 
give interesting pictures of a now country in the making, t^rd a fev pk 
tographs have been added which help towards a more vivid realisatin 
of pioneer life. 


rARA(iUAY. 


TFANNENSCHMIDT (Dr, E,): Expert iu Scientific Agriculture in the German Impenal C'- 
sulatc at Buenos Aires) •. Die Lunawirtschaft in Paraguay. {Agriculiur^ in 
Berlin, 1914, pp. S-- 

This work belongs to the scsies of Bcrichie iiber 
wirlschajt vn Auikndc. (Reports on Foreign .Agricultural and y;; 
nomy) rendered by the German Foreign Affairs Department, 1 ' 
result of a journey recently made by the author in the region stuciu 
While the climate and the soil are favouraWe for agricu 
livestock improvement, on the other hand the population is msnltic.o, 
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t-s density is very low and higli infant mortality and tho (nnigraii.m dvio 
•0 continual internal convulsions do not serve to increase it. What is 
:i:ore serious is that the Ijest labourers go, leaving an insutTicieiit luimlnM 
J^feven those less disposed to work, It is ])redsely his indispositioii m 
oriistaiit labour, in spite of the excellent resistance* he offers to the eliiuau . 
diich characterises the Paraguayan la]K)arer. According to the autlmy, 
the nc^tive born Paraguayan lalx)urcTs cannot be coiintcal u|K)n and still 

the Indians. The only hope then is to be placed in the immigration 
'.f more suitable elements. 

Immigration to Paraguay is not extensive and revolutions have 
ctntribiited to reduce it of late years. And even amongst the immigrants 
:t is members of the professions that predominate and the agriculturist 
.re very few. 

The early legislative encouragements offered to immigrants were often 
nikcii advantage of by persons who, as soon as the Government assist ancL- 
:,me to an end, left the country. 

More recent laws give immigrants s]x^cial facilitations ami liaw 
provided for the fomidatioii of colonics in the tnu* sense of tlu w’ord. 
hai not even these new provisions have availed to attract a consideralde 
immigration. 

Exyoerience has shown that those colonists succeed wdio arrive 
ivilh little or no capital ; and if the initial difhcnlties Inna* nut i)een 
riverenrae in all the “colonies, " this is due to a bad selection of cohtnists, 
too often limited to the unsuccessful in other occn]>atioiis, to the su-called 
latellectual proletariat, to the discontented and those who wiinlv c.xpeci 
t:. find a new Eldorado in Paraguay. 

Again, the colonies were generally formed without sufficient capital ; 
mime were established in unsuitable places, the cost of transjioit t a wlucli 
vas excessive ; very little attention was given to the cultivatinuufllu- 
sil and the choice of crops for cultivation; licsidcs. not all llic area uf 
*.hc lots assigned was cultivated and the hiiro[)ean colonists have often 
''«n substituted by native Paraguayans. 

If a change is to be made, the author suggests, that encouragenienl 
^hiiild be given to small colonies of those who will fhemseh'es work the 
W 1 with the assistance of their families, without at all deyiending ujifin 
‘he uncertain and expensive local labour, and that the la^t loan made by 
t";e Government should be utilised for this purpose. 


UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA. 


Kkport of the Econosuc Commission. Presented to both Houses of Piirlimnciit by Commanri 
of His Excellency the Governor-General. Pretoria, u.m- The Government l>r.ntm« and 
Stationery Office, i vol, in fol. 84 pp. 


The Economic Commission was appointed bv the Governor-General 
® September, 1913, to enquire into and report upon t le 0 owinj, 
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(i) Wages, working hours and the cost of living within the Union of 
Africa as compared with other countries; (2) Cost of production in 0, 
Union; {3) The question of establishing a minimum wage in trades witlv: 
the Union ; and (4) Payment for overtime and for night work in t],/;, 
or industries within the Union. 

Under the Chairmanship of Prof. S. J. Chapman of the Ihiiver.i'' 
of Manchester the Commission held sittings at Johannesburg and :ii .1,. 
teen other towns in the Union betw'een the 13th October, 1913, aiui ti. 
r7th January, 1914, and having finished taking evidence ’ 

without loss of time. Their Report is devided into eight secti(.ni> 'o.hV 
deal respectively with: I. Cost of living; TI. Wages and comlitiniN . 
white labour : III. Wages and conditions of non-white labour; IV. A icy 
miiiimuni wage and allied questions; System of arranging wage^ 
conditions of lalxjur, and machinery for settling disputes; VI, vSysuny . 
paying wages; Vll. Hours of labour and overtime ; VIII. General 'iuimi;.'; 
of conclusioiis and recommendations. 

The Commission found that, the cost of living for whiles (food : 
rents) on the Witwatersrand is about 40 per cent higher than in Ani'-rt- 
amd nearly 80 per cent, higher than in any European coimtr>', while w.i- 
are nearly .40 per cent higher than iii Americai and nearly 225 per a-. ■ 
higher than in aiiv Pluropean country. They consider it undesinddc li: 
(jovernment should lay dowii a minimum subsistence wage, 01 deu-. 
minimum wages for skilled or semi-skilled trades, or place barriers in t. 
way ot iiou-whita labour. I'urther they recommend the estaldishinciii ■ 
voluntary conciliation boards and consider it essential if satiMAct-.’ 
agreements are to be made and the existing labour unrest is to ])e -.dlav. 
that employers should recognize trade imioiis. 

A summarv of the evidence given before the commission is jnd.h^b 
separately. The Report itself, which contains much useful statislKMi 
other niiitcriab is commendal)ly short. 


STEVHNS. (E. J. C.): White ami Black, i vol. ii vo. 284 pp. Lonaon, Siiupkm Mars 
ami Co. {Undated). 


This is an inquiry into the so-called “ Native problem in South Aij^' 
by a writer who might perhaps be best described as sympathetic but pc 
imistic. He paints an unpleasing picture of the conditions under wIik 
miscegenation takes place and a half-castc race is being built up. I 1 
cess of iutennixing, he says, is continuing to-day “on a scale greater co^ 
surably with the increased European population of the country tiin. 
has ever been before the result being a gradual merging of 
white which if long continued will lead inevitably to the disappearaiv^ 
the whites of immixed blood from a very large part of South 
according to the writer, is the real danger which threatens the 
The " Native problem ” is the problem of so adjusting the relations beti 
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aiul black that both races shall bo froe attain tlu'ir hi)^ 1 io;>l 
'.veloi'inent without either, in its progress, encrisiahin^ niH.n ilu^ ..tlui. 

lb the problem thus postulated, soi^r^gation or >opar;uiu:» nt the laa > 

, here advocated would seem to l)e tha logical stdntitm. Mr, Stevt-ns, 
■„\vevcr. rejects the views of those tor wli an si-gregatiun consists ra luad 
-ii the natives into their reserves and leaving tliein to their fate. Tliis h 
the selfish counsel of people who are anxious only to get rid of the nai 
■ ^ in order to act without regard to them; and what they prttposi' IS 
->(ireo\er impracticable. vSeparation can onlv be brovighl about Iw Years 
assiduous care, by creating and fostering conditions which will in lime 
>.1(1 the natives to settle of their own free- will in certain ]»a!ls of the 
;,!initry in which they only will he entitled to liold land. Conversely, 
diev would be gradually excluded from the rest of the eonntiy wIk-ic 
title to land would be granted only to wliitcs. 

One chapter of Mr. Stevens' is devoted to “ Native balneation 
,.nd two chapters (which are among the nnist iiiijjortanl in the book) 
10 a discussion of the problem of the “ Poor Whitt s In the final chapter, 
entitled “ The Asiatic iMenace”, the wriler declares himself nneonijao- 
aii'ingly hostile to Indian immigration. 



